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Rhode Island and the African Slave Trade, 1700-1807 


Introduction 


The Rhode Island Slave Trade 
in Local, National, and 
International Perspective 


Therefore the sooner you get your money out of this country the better, and 
1 know no other method you can take to do this, than that which is taken by 
most people who have remittance to make to London—that is by a Guinea 
Voyage. That trade has been carried on from this Place with great success, 
and is still the only sure way of making remittances. 


William Hunter to a Glasgow merchant, 
January 26, 1762 


ISTORIANS have been slow to quantify American partici- 

pation in the African slave trade. This lag is especially 

unfortunate because that subject surfaces regularly in 

periodic reassessments of the American colonial economy. 
The conclusions and tone of some of this writing would suggest, on the 
contrary, that a precise accounting had already taken place. One sceptic, 
surveying recent slave trade historiography, has labeled the triangular 
slave trade “a myth,” and has dispatched it to the revisionist graveyard. 
One hopes that premature pronouncements of this sort will not deter 
historians from continuing the archival research upon which future dis- 
cussions of the American slave trade must ultimately rest.' 

The quantitative deficiency in American slave trade historiography 
has also been noted by historians dealing with related but even broader 
questions. In his landmark census of the Atlantic slave trade, Philip 
Curtin observed that the North American branch of that commerce could 
not “be traced quantitatively over a period of years or decades without the 
help of archival research which is yet to be done.”* Although the “noto- 
riously weak” estimates of eighteenth-century authorities on whom Cur- 
tin was forced to rely have been supplanted by far more sophisticated 
projections and some hard data, his claim still stands. A census for the 
American slave trade based on archival materials remains undone. 

There are, then, compelling reasons to undertake an accounting of 
the American trans-Atlantic slave trade. Local, national, and internation- 
al studies are all marred without it. An initial survey of primary sources 
for all the colonies and states revealed that Rhode Island was the logical 
starting point for such a project. While no precise estimate of Rhode 
Island's proportionate share of the total American slave trade was made, 
it was obvious that Rhode Island was the principal American carrier. 

This investigation of the early American slave trade began with a 
simple but crucial question. Did colonial Americans traffic in a significant 
number of African slaves? During the course of research into African 
clearances in the customhouse shipping lists, it became clear that a regular 
and continuous trade in African slaves of substantial proportions was 
pursued in only one colony and state. To be sure, at one time or another 
during the late seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, 
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nearly all of the major American commercial centers could claim to havea 
few locally owned vessels engaged in the African trade. At specific times 
; and places, such as Massachusetts prior to the American Revolution, the 
| trade in slaves temporarily assumed larger proportions. Only in Rhode 
| Island, however, did the trade assume long-term social and economic 
| significance. In fact, only in Rhode Island was there anything that can 
properly be termed a slave trade. The volume of that commerce, in turn, 
makes it feasible to talk about an American slave trade in the same sense 
that one can discuss the British or French slave trade. It is now possible to 
begin adding the number of slaves carried in American vessels to the 
estimates of slaves carried by other national carriers. 

Rhode Island merchants participated in the African slave trade on a 
continuous basis for approximately seventy-five years, from 1725 to 1807. 
That continuity was threatened several times during the colonial wars 
| with France, but was broken only once, for eight years, during the War for 

| Independence. Allowing for yearly fluctuations and the period of com- 
mercial stagnation after 1783, the trend was upward. The number of 
slaving voyages from Rhode Island ports increased slowly but steadily 
throughout the eighteenth century and peaked in 1805, at fifty voyages. 
During that span of seventy-five years at least 934 vessels left Rhode 
| Island ports for the west coast of Africa and carried away an estimated 
!one hundred six thousand slaves. Viewed from an international perspec- 
tive, these figures make Rhode Island eligible for “minor carrier” status, 
along with such slave-trading nations as Holland and Denmark. Never- 
theless, Rhode Island's share of all slaves exported from Africa during the 
eighteenth century was still minute, From 1701 to 1810, Great Britain, 
! one of the “big three” slave-exporting nations, purchased an estimated 
: 2.5 million African slaves. Rhode Island did occupy an important niche in 
the international trade in slaves and other commodities on the coast of 
Africa, but that place was determined more by her imports of rum than 
her exports of slaves. Along with a few other items, gold and cowrie shells, 
for example, Rhode Island rum became an indispensable local currency 
wherever slaves were bought and sold.* 

;Most Rhode Island slaving voyages originated at one of two principal 
ports and conformed to the triangular pattern long associated with both 
the English and American slave trade. Newport monopolized the trade 
before the Revolution, and continued her domination as the trade re- 
vived in the first decade of peace after the Treaty of Paris. After 1790, the 
center of slaving activity shifted to Bristol; and by 1807, Bristol merchants 
owned two of every three Rhode Island slavers./The trade assumed its 
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classic three-point configuration almost from the outset, Local demand 
for slave labor in the little colony was never great; and Rhode Island 
slavers soon abandoned the shuttle pattern between Rhode Island and 
Africa, and rerouted the majority of their cargoes to markets where 
demand and prices were higher. A second leg or “middle passage” was 
probably added to the itinerary in the 1730s, if not sooner. Most of these 
so-called “middle passages” terminated in the Caribbean, where the slaves 
were exchanged for specie, bills, and return cargoes of sugar or molasses. 
The standard textbook diagram featuring a triangular trade in rum, 
slaves, and molasses is therefore substantially correct. Most slavers de- 
parted Rhode Island as rum-men and commonly concluded their voyages 
as part of Rhode Island’s substantial molasses fleet. Returning slavers, 
however, did not carry enough syrup to supply even the local African fleet 
with sufficient rum for the first leg of the slaving voyages, let alone furnish 
a surplus for domestic consumption and coastwise exports. 

Not only did the Rhode Island slave trade fail to conform to the shuttle 
pattern typical of most American commerce in the colonial period, but it 
was unique in a number of other ways, as well. Rhode Island merchants | 
monopolized the trade in spirits along the West African littoral; and their | 
vessels consequently earned the name “rum-men,” to distinguish them | | 
from the European vessels that commonly carried mixed cargoes of cloth, ; 
guns, iron bars, and assorted trinkets. Moreover, the vessels were as 
distinctive as their cargoes. The typical slave ships of Nantes or Liverpool 
dwarfed the little Rhode Island brigs. The deck plan of the 320-ton 
English slaver Brookes, for example, shows 450 slaves packed together in 
prone position on two separate levels in the between-decks compartment. 
English’ slavers averaged two hundred tons at this time; and vessels 
measuring three hundred to four hundred tons were common. Rhode! 
Island vessels, on the other hand, averaged only one hundred tons, and 
rarely exceeded two hundred. 

Rhode Islanders restricted their trade in slaves to smaller craft, in 
order to reduce the time spent on the disease-ridden African coast. They 
collected cargoes of only seventy-five to one hundred fifty slaves quickly, | 
and thereby minimized the threat of sickness and death to slaves and 
crew, alike. Smaller vessels enjoyed other advantages. They had easier | 
access and greater range in the river trade than their European competi- 
tors, and they could be supplied by a larger number of independent 
traders. Their orders were easier to fill; this, combined with the great 
demand for rum, gave them preferred status with many African mer- 
chants, white and black. Merchants and factors in the West Indies also 
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gave priority to Rhode Island cargoes. They sold faster, at a higher price, 
and did not glut the market as larger shipments often did. In addition, 
Americans were more likely to purchase a return cargo than their Euro- 

| pean counterparts, who often made the return trip in ballast. Far from 
being a handicap, the little Rhode Island slaver was the key to a successful 
slaving operation. 

Determining the overall significance of Rhode Island's African slave 
trade is decidedly more difficult than either proving its existence or 
defining its pattern and principal characteristics. A proper analysis 
should move far beyond the confines of the question of profitability, and 
place the trade in its broadest possible setting. Although the trade was a 
unique branch of commerce and was viewed as such by those who partici- 
pated in it, it was only one component in a complex colonial economy 
whose mainspring was maritime commerce. The following discussion 
suggests a wider context within which to better view the genesis, evolu- 
tion, and demise of a local trade in slaves that ultimately acquired national 
and international dimensions.‘ 

An examination of all the official colonial and state records up to 1807 
reveals that Rhode Island was the only government that ever even men- 
tioned participating in the African trade. Rhode Island consistently noted 

| the importance of that commerce to her merchants, to individual towns, 
and to the colony or state itself. In the colonial period, she occasionally 

‘ stretched the truth somewhat by insisting to British administrators that 
her African trade was an indispensable asset to the British Empire, as well. 
Hyperbole of this sort was infrequent; and Rhode Island officials resorted 
to it only in desperation, as when they needed arguments to marshal 
against British commercial policies. These exaggerations, however, do 
not invalidate the claims Rhode Islanders made for the slave trade on 
other occasions. In fact, the evidence suggests that the official Rhode 
Island accounts of the appearance, evolution, and importance of the 
African trade are correct in outline, and err only in detail.’ 

Rhode Island merchants first entered the slave trade at a transitional 
stage in their colony's economy; and after participating in it for seventy- 
five years, abandoned it, as their economy shifted again. The trade began 

' as Rhode Island turned away from the land and toward the sea; it ended 
' when the focus again turned landward, toward the factory.° 

The first of these transformations occurred in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. The change from agriculture to commerce came late 
in the little colony and was gradual. Governor Ward, writing to the Board 
of Trade in 1740, calculated that investment in the shipping sector had 
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been negligible until the turn of the century. Prior to 1700, he explained, 
“necessity [had] engag{ed] the Inhabitants to employ the whole of their 
time and care to agriculture.” The principal concerns of the small farmers 
and religious dissidents who populated the colony during this period 
have been tersely but aptly described by Carl Bridenbaugh as “fat mutton 
and liberty of conscience.”” 

There was a limit, however, to the population that could be supported 
on thirty square miles of thin, stony soil. As John Brown later lamented, 
“unfortunately for the inhabitants, this colony is scarcely anything but a ' 
line of seacoast.” Ultimately, the sea was the colony’s salvation. Provi- 
dence, according to the devout at least, had provided the colony with 
“several commodious harbors”; and during the last years of the seven- 
teenth century, some of the inhabitants began to use them. If Governor 
Cranston can be believed, it was the youth of Rhode Island who first 
considered commerce and shipping as alternatives to life on the farm. He 
explained the occupational shift from land to sea when the process had 
barely begun in 1708: 


The land on said Island being all taken up and improved in small farms, so | 
that the farmers, as their families increase are compelled to put or place their 
children to trades or callings, but their [children’s] inclinations being mostly to 
navigation, the greater part betake themselves to that employment. So that 
such as are industrious and thrifty . . . get a small stock beforehand, improve 
it in getting a part of a vessel as many of the tradesmen in the town of New- 
port also doth for the benefit of their children that are bred to navigation." 


{ 


In Cranston’s day, the colony’s merchant fleet consisted of twenty- 
seven sloops and two brigs. Significantly, only four or five of those vessels, 
he reported, had existed twenty years earlier. Apparently Rhode Island 
was ready for rapid commercial expansion at this time; but two protracted 
colonial wars precluded takeoff until peace returned in 1714. In any 
event, the Governor simply noted that additions to the little flotilla had 
been made “gradually.” The vessels in the colony's small fleet required 
about five hands each, which meant that out of a total population of 7,181, 
140 men earned their living as seamen. More significant is the fact that, if 
most of the colony's mariners hailed from Newport (pop. 2,203), the only 
port of consequence, and if they were primarily free, white males between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, then as many as one out of four Newport 
men may have looked to the sea for their livelihood.’ 

The accomplishments of the colony’s merchants, most of whom were 
based in Newport at this early date, were impressive. Indeed, by the end 
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of the first decade of the new century, Rhode Island merchants had 
already established commercial connections along the Adiantic seaboard 
from Massachusetts to South Carolina and throughout the West Indies 
from Barbados to Bermuda. These two branches of commerce, the coast- 
ing and West Indian trades, would continue to account for the greatest 
annual share of Rhode Island shipping clearances all through the eigh- 
teenth and well into the nineteenth century. Rum, lumber, provisions, 
and livestock constituted the colony’s chief exports in 1708, in return for 
' which Rhode Islanders got the staples and manufactured goods they 
lacked, such as sugar, flour, molasses, rice, indigo, naval stores, salt, cloth, 
and occasionally specie. There was no direct trade with England; British 
, goods and “all sorts of European commodities” amounting to £70,000 
_ each year were imported indirectly from Massachusetts. The only Rhode 
Island vessels to cross the Atlantic, according to Governor Cranston, were 
the few that made the run to “Madera and Fyall” for Spanish wine." 

In response to the Board of Trade’s queries regarding the slave trade, 
the Governor said “that we have never had any vessels from the coast of 
Africa to this colony nor any trade there.” He went on to specify four 
exceptions: a Boston-owned brig that had arrived in 1696 with a cargo of 
forty-seven slaves, fourteen of whom were sold in the colony and the rest 
taken overland to Boston; and three West Indian slavers that had fitted 
out of Newport for Africa in 1700, and later had delivered their consign- 
ments of slaves to Barbados, where the vessels were registered. These 
four cases do not invalidate Governor Cranston’s original assertion, 
however, because no Rhode Island merchants or seamen were involved in 
any of the four ventures he mentioned. Consequently, the Rhode Island 
slave trade cannot be dated from this period, as many writers on the 
subject have doggedly persisted in claiming. Cranston concluded his 
reply to the Board by noting that despite a local prejudice against black 
labor (he cited “their turbulant and unruly tempers”), twenty to thirty 
slaves were imported annually from the island of Barbados. Finally, 
Cranston assured the Board that colonial officials would inform it should 
the colony's trade ever be extended to Africa." 

Cranston’s successors did not keep his promise. In 1731, Governor 
Joseph Jencks answered a second questionnaire prepared by the Board of 
Trade, and summarized a quarter century of accelerated growth in all 
sectors of his colony's economy. Newport and Providence, the first- and 
second-ranking commercial centers, doubled their populations during 
the interim. The former was now a bustling port town with 4,640 resi- 
dents, and, the Governor boasted, four hundred houses. The key to this 
period of prosperity, which was stimulated by several emissions of paper 
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money and sustained by the spread of farming settlements into the 
hinterlands, was the rapid expansion of the colony’s maritime commerce. 
The merchant fleet now measured 4,980 tons (probably seventy-five to 
eighty-five vessels), including “two small ships” that employed altogether 
some four hundred seamen. The volume of trade had increased sharply, 
but the patterns established earlier remained unchanged. Governor 
Jencks valued annual exports at £10,000 sterling. In addition to the 
growing number of sloops and brigs stopping at North American ports, 
there were “ten or twelve sail a year” making the shuttle between Rhode 
Island and the West Indies. The trans-Atlantic trade had grown, too; two 
vessels, every year or so, transported fish or lumber to Genoa, Leghorn, 
or Holland; while two more made yearly voyages to England. The bulk of 
British goods, however, still arrived circuitously by way of Boston. Despite 
his precise, almost ship-by-ship accounting of the colony's maritime trade, 
Governor Jencks neglected to mention a new route that was commanding 
the attention of increasing numbers of Newport merchants. He did leave 
a clue to its identity, however, when he casually noted the colony's only 
import duty, “a small revenue arising upon the importation of Negroes.”"” 

It is impossible to tell whether the Governor was deliberately trying to 
conceal Rhode Island’s entry into the African slave trade from the Board, 
or whether he thought the colony's few African ventures each year during 
the previous decade unworthy of mention. Too, he could have forgotten 
to include information about a new, experimental, and, perhaps, transi- 
tory phase of commerce. Another possibility is that the mention of a tax 
on imported slaves could have referred only to the colony's annual trickle 
of West Indian bondsmen, but such speculation is ultimately superfluous 
since the Board should have known about the new route already. Four 
years earlier, in 1727, Governor Jencks’s neighbor and counterpart in | 
New Hampshire, Governor Wentworth, informed the Board, that, 
although his colony had no commerce with Africa, “Boston, New York, 
and Rhode Island have of late years sent vessels to the coast of Africa, and ; 
brought their slaves directly to their own ports.” Colonial officials in New ' 
York and Massachusetts had never bothered to inform the Crown of their 
trifling and sporadic intercourse in African slaves, either; and they never 
did. The slim dimensions of their traffic in slaves warranted silence. On 
the other hand, Rhode Island's slaving operation continued to expand; 
and finally, in 1740, after fifteen years in the trade, one of the colony's | 
governors acknowledged its existence.'* 

Governor Richard Ward's reply to the Board of Trade'’s periodic 
questionnaire regarding his colony's progress was boastful. The economy 
was in a “flourishing condition” due primarily, Ward said, to “our trade 
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which is greater in proportion to the dimensions of our government than 
that of any colony in his Majesty's American Dominions.” The colony’s 
growing merchant fleet of 120 vessels was “constantly employed in trade, 
some on the Coast of Africa, others in the neighboring colonies, many in 
the West Indies and a few in Europe.” A tabulation of the weekly custom- 
house shipping lists for the previous year confirms Ward's assessment. 
Despite the absence of figures for five separate weeks, annual clearances 
totalled 202. Proportionately, 58 percent of those vessels cleared for the 
West Indies, 34 percent to other colonies along the coast, 4 percent to 
Europe, and 6 percent to Africa. Ward did not explain the significance of 
the thirteen African voyages to the economy as a whole, but he did 
inadvertently point out the significance of the West Indies in Rhode 
Island’s commerce. First, he said, England’s Caribbean possessions were 
good markets for the few items that Rhode Island exported: lumber, 
provisions, fish, and livestock. In return, Rhode Island imported West 
Indian staples, such as molasses and sugar. These were consumed at 
home and throughout the colonies. It was rum that finally served as 
Rhode Island’s staple in eighteenth-century commerce, although, tech- 


| Nically, it does not deserve that designation because it was a manufactured 


product made from a raw material that was not produced in the colony. 
Nevertheless, it served the same function. To this traditional list of con- 
nections that Rhode Island maintained with the West Indies, Governor 
Ward appended another: “and our African trade often furnishes 'em 
with slaves for their plantations,” he said, continuing to emphasize the 
benefits that other parts of the empire enjoyed because of Rhode Island's 
commercial success. The next writers on the subject would drop much of 
Ward’s altruistic pretense." 

Twenty-four years later, in 1764, Rhode Island commerce was once 
again the subject of a colonial communique to the Board of Trade. This 
communication was unsolicited, and took the form of a memorial to the 
Board on the subject of the Molasses Act, which had come up for renewal 
recently. Written by the General Assembly and signed by Governor 
Stephen Hopkins, the twelve-page document described in melodramatic 
and partisan terms the withering away of the entire Rhode Island econ- 
omy, should the six pence import duty on foreign molasses remain on the 
statute books. Although the memorial is rightly suspect for its conclusion 
and some factual errors along the way, it does delineate the trading 
patterns and relationships that Governor Ward enumerated in such a 
cursory manner." 
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Like Ward, the Assembly correctly saw molasses as the colony's 
makeshift staple. It was in their words “an Engine in the hands of the 
merchant to effect the great purpose of paying for British goods.” The 
colony annually imported £120,000 sterling worth of manufactures and 
other articles from England, either directly or through merchants in 
Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; and it was the payment of this debt 
that the Assembly called “the great object of every branch of commerce.” 
Those branches were the trading routes that Ward had described indi- 
vidually in 1740, and that the memorial collectively referred to as the 
trade to the West Indies together “with the other branches that are 
pursued in consequence of it.”"* 

The West Indian route itself was the source of all but a few thousand 
gallons of the fourteen thousand hogsheads of molasses brought into the 
colony each year, primarily from French possessions in the Caribbean. 
Hence the great concern over the continuation of the duty on foreign 
syrup. In describing the “other branches,” the colonials made a fun- 
damental and curious mistake. They identified the colonies North and 
South where the reexported molasses was shipped, the items Rhode 
Island received in return, and how those goods were applied, directly and 
indirectly, to the debt owed Great Britain. Then, the writers claimed, “the 
remainder [of the molasses] besides what is consumed by the inhabitants 
is distilled into rum and exported to the Coast of Africa.” Whether they 
intended to or not, the Assembly left the Board of Trade and future 
historians with several wrong impressions: first, that only molasses and 


not rum was reexported to other colonies; second, that there was no! 


significant consumption of rum within Rhode Island; and third, that all of 
the rum distilled in the colony was exported to Africa. The long, exagger- 
ated account of the slave trade that followed only compounded these 
errors."” 

The purpose of that account, which was twofold, was the source of 
most of the confusion. The colonists wanted to convince the Crown that 
their African slave trade was crucial to English as well as colonial interests. 


By carrying eighteen hundred hogsheads of rum to the coast of Africa ' 


every year for more than thirty years, Rhode Islanders said they had 
destroyed the French brandy trade there, and had been able to discharge 
one third or £40,000 sterling of their annual debt to Great Britain. Rather 
than let the molasses-derived trades together carry the weight of their 
argument, the colonists isolated the slave trade, inflated its monetary 
value, and then used it to appeal to British economic and political self- 
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interest, specifically competition on the coast with the French. How accu- 
rate was their summary of the slave trade to 1764 and its importance to 
their colony?" 

Two colonial wars had slowed Rhode Island's growth rate in the 
second quarter of the century; but the major economic indices, popula- 
tion and maritime trade, continued to register sharp increases. Clear- 
ances at the Customhouse broke the five hundred mark in 1764, after 
narrowly missing it in the previous year. Newport and Providence con- 
tinued to be the main population and commercial centers. Newport still 
held a commanding lead in both categories, with a population near 
seventy-nine hundred, and a 55 to 60 percent share of the colony's trade. 
Bristol remained a sleepy little backwater of eleven hundred, and sent 


' fewer than a dozen vessels through Customs annually.” 


A comparison of trading patterns for the colony as a whole from 1740, 
when Governor Ward submitted his report, and 1764, when the Assem- 
bly sent its memorial, is revealing. West Indian clearances were similar 
during the years cited by both men, 117 in 1739, and 131 in 1763; and it 
should be remembered that four of the weekly lists for 1739 are missing. 


' Inthat year, however, the West Indies had accounted for 58 percent of all 


clearances; by 1763, that figure had dropped to 26 percent. There was a 
corresponding increase in the coasting trade, absolutely and pro- 
portionally. Sixty-eight coasters cleared out in 1739; 328 departed in 
1763, but the coasting trade’s share of total clearances climbed from 34 
percent to 66 percent. European voyages rose from nine to twenty, but 
remained at 4 percent of the total for both years. The colonists’ “engine” 
analogy was therefore correct in general, but wrong in detail. They were 
justified in calling the Caribbean trade “the foundation of all our com- 


\ merce,” because, by 1763, 131 vessels in that trade were furnishing 328 


coasters with something to sell to the other colonies. There was no other 
feasible source for such a huge quantity of goods. The European trade 
had remained proportionally the same, and anyway most foreign imports 
were likely to be consumed in Rhode Island. There was still no fishing 
fleet worth mentioning (three cleared in 1763); and it would have taken 
an agricultural revolution in the colony to supply 328 vessels with saleable 
commodity cargoes. Moreover, by the Assembly's own admission, the 
colony could “not raise provisions sufficient for its own consumption.” 
The coasting trade, then, was supported by the trade to the West Indies; 
but, contrary to the Assembly's version of that relationship, there was 
more than molasses involved.” 
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Rhode Island did import tremendous quantities of molasses from the 
West Indies, but reexported only a small amount. Official figures for the 
year 1770, for example, show that the colony's molasses fleet carried 
1,077,000 gallons of syrup through customs, but that coasters carried 
only 21 percent, or 226,000 gallons, out again. Most of the remaining 79 | 
percent (851,000 gallons) was distilled into rum. In 1770, local distilleries 
produced 814,000 gallons (at a standard conversion rate of one gallon of 
syrup to one gallon of rum), and this required 96 percent of the molasses 
imported that year. In addition, the colony imported 215,000 gallons of! 
West Indian rum, and 3,000 gallons of North American rum, making an) 
available rum supply of 1,032,000 gallons. From this total, the colony, 
retained 48 percent (496,000 gallons) to meet the social and medicinal , 
demands of its own citizens; the remaining 52 percent (536,000 gallons) | 
was exported together with the 226,000 gallons of molasses mentioned | 
above. Rhode Island's “engine” for 1770, then, was 752,000 gallons of 
sugar by-products, 226,000 gallons of molasses, and 536,000 gallons of 
rum. All of the molasses was shipped to North American buyers, from 
Nova Scotia to Georgia, who also purchased 65 percent (351,000 gallons) 
of all the rum that Rhode Island exported. Molasses and rum, not simply 
molasses, accounted for the boom in the colony's coasting trade, a trend 
that continued until the American Revolution. In 1774, for example, 204 
West Indian voyages helped to support a coasting trade that totalled 539 
trips.”' 

The significance of Rhode Island’s huge export trade in molasses and 
rum, especially rum, becomes more apparent when compared with ex- 
port figures for the colonies as a whole. Recently, one economic historian 
demonstrated that in 1770 the colonists exported only 23 percent of their 
available rum supply, 12 percent to other colonies and 11 percent over- 
seas. Rhode Islanders, as mentioned above, shipped 52 percent of their | 
total rum supply out of the colony. Their export trade in rum was clearly a | 
more important component in their economy than the rum trade was to | 
other colonial economies. I would also qualify a recent generalization 
contending that “rather than maintaining an independent existence, the 
colonists’ export of rum complemented a general export trade in a range 
of goods to a variety of customers.” Rather, Rhode Island's rum trade was | 
large enough to merit “independent” status, and everyone in the colony 
recognized that fact.” 

Although Africa was not the only market for Rhode Island rum, as the 
Assembly had maintained in its Remonstrance to the Board of Trade in 
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1764, it was an important one. The slave trade ranked third behind the 
home market and the coasting trade, as an outlet for the potent beverage; 
during the sample year 1770, 185,000 gallons were transported to the 
African coast. That figure represents 18 percent of the colony's available 
rum, 22 percent of the rum distilled in the colony, and 35 percent of the 
rum exported out of the colony. Naturally these percentages cannot be 
applied indiscriminately throughout the eighteenth century; and the lack 
of comparable records for all but a few individual years precludes a 
comparison of the 1770 figures with figures from most other years. 
Variations from year to year were often marked, as the data for the period 
1768 to 1772 reveals. Rum exports to Africa ranged from alow of 153,000 
' gallons in 1771, toa high of 230,313 gallons the following year. The slave 
. trade accounted for 32 percent of rum exports in 1771, and 40 percent in 
: 1772. Despite this statistical handicap, it is possible to gauge the absolute 
changes in the size of annual rum shipments to Africa from estimates 
based on the carrying capacity of the vessels in the trade. The results of an 
attempt to measure yearly rum exports to Africa in this manner are 
included in Chapter 2, Table 11.” 

The Rhode Island Assembly used this technique in a decidedly cava- 
lier fashion in 1764, when it informed the Board of Trade that “this little 
colony only for more than thirty years past have annually sent about 
eighteen sail of vessels to the coast which have carried about eighteen 
hundred hogsheads of rum.” Although the Customhouse lists are notori- 
ously incomplete for that thirty-year period, it is doubtful that annual 
African clearances numbered eighteen more than three or four times, 
prior to 1764. Partisan zeal had overridden the Assembly's collective 
reason, and resulted in a substantially inflated estimate. My own figures 
(see Table 1), which revise previous slaving voyage totals substantially 

' upward, are still well below the Assembly's salted statistics. African clear- 
| ances at the Newport Customhouse over the thirty-year span probably 
averaged nearer nine per year than eighteen, although skimpy sources, 
which are the rule before 1764, preclude any absolute pronouncements 
on the matter. The legislators’ faulty estimate was much closer to the mark 
for the years immediately preceding their memorial, which suggests that 
muddled memories, as well as partisan politics, may have contributed to 
the mistake. The Assembly was correct, however, in its prediction that the 
African rum trade would continue to grow in importance, and eventually 
| replace brandy entirely on the coast. The decade preceding the Revolu- 
) tion saw African clearances reach thirty, and before the trade ended that 
figure climbed to fifty. England was undoubtedly pleased at France's loss 
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of the alcohol trade on the coast of Africa but not enough to drop the 
molasses duty completely. In the Revenue Act of 1764, the tax on foreign 
molasses was retained, if reduced from six to three pence.™ 

After Independence, Rhode Island officials continued to stress the 
significance of the slave trade to their still preponderantly maritime 
economy. As was the case in the colonial era, theirs was the only African 
interest of any consequence in America. To contemporaries it remained 
not only important enough to mention but also important enough to fight 
for and against. Jabez Bowen raised the subject in 1784, at a time when the 
revival of the slave trade was more a hope than a reality. He confirmed the 
intentions of Rhode Island merchants to return to familiar pre-war trad- 
ing patterns in his reply to Thomas Jefferson's “Queries concerning 
Government, Labor, Commerce, etc.” In his capacity as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain, Jefferson had sent the questionnaire to all of the 
state governors, assuming that their answers would assist him in the task 
of negotiating a commercial treaty with America’s former rulers. Bowen 


advised Jefferson of Rhode Island's enormous £120,000 debt to English ° 


creditors, and the few satisfactory means at the state’s disposal for settling , 


it. Among those the slave trade was prominently listed. In addition to 
direct payments on that debt made possible through the sale of traditional 
exports, Bowen also emphasized the state’s reliance on “circuitous remit- 
tances by the Guinea trade,” the bills of credit received from planters in 
the West Indies for their annual purchases of two thousand slaves. Be- 
cause of this trade, as well as the colony's carrying trade to the West 
Indies, Bowen told Jefferson that Rhode Island merchants hoped the 
treaty would provide access to several British free ports in the Caribbean, 
and that it would result in the reopening of the Havana trade. It is not 
surprising that three of the four merchants Bowen consulted in prepar- 


ing his response to Jefferson were slave traders. The state’s African | 


merchants were the cream of Rhode Island’s commercial and political 
elite; and, naturally, their opinions were held in high regard. Shortly, 
they would be called upon, not for advice on their country’s commercial 
policies, but to defend the slave trade to a growing number of critics, who 
deemed it immoral.” 

The debate over the slave trade that embroiled Rhode Island, and at 
times the whole nation from 1784 until that commerce was finally abol- 
ished in 1807, is a further measure of its importance. The trade’s oppo- 
nents were not fighting an abstract battle with a hypothetical enemy, nor 
were the slave traders fighting for the theoretical right to trade in slaves; 
on the contrary, the slave trade reappeared, and eventually reached its 
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greatest proportions after the Revolution; moreover, the merchants in- 
volved in it did everything they could to save it. They fought the state 
abolition society, violated state and federal laws passed to prohibit their 
commerce in slaves, defended their position on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and finally enlisted the aid of a United States president 

| to salvage their cause. These, as well as many other stratagems employed 
by the Rhode Island African merchants, are described in detail in Chap- 
ter 6. The highlights of their struggle, however, underscore the impact 
the trade had on both Rhode Island and the nation in the quarter century 
following the signing of the Treaty of Paris. Moreover, the contemporary 
record, as far back as the 1740s, suggests that eighteenth-century Rhode 
Islanders, unlike some twentieth-century historians, did not question the 
existence or importance of a branch of commerce that had been a part of 
their history for seventy-five years. 

The economic significance of the slave trade, to Rhode Island, to the 
principal slaving ports of Newport and Bristol, and to the individual 
traders themselves, remains unmeasured. Recently, two scholars who 
studied the meaning of the slave trade for the colonies, as a whole, from 
1768 to 1772, found it to be negligible. On the other hand, their data also 
pointed to Rhode Island’s overwhelming dominance in the trade during 
the period; but their conclusions went no further than the colony's rum 
exports. Although a full-scale economic analysis of the impact of the trade 
on Rhode Island and Rhode Islanders lies outside the framework and 
beyond the focus of this study, some comment on these questions seems 
mandatory here.* 

To begin with a caveat, the importance of the Rhode Island slave trade 
,cannot be calculated by simply counting shipping clearances. Through- 
‘out the eighteenth century, slaving voyages typically only accounted for 
‘from 3 percent to 7.5 percent of all clearances at Rhode Island Custom- 

houses. Years such as 1805, when that figure nudged 10 percent, were 
rare. The percentage of slavers out of all departures at individual ports 
was somewhat higher of course, but still not striking to someone assuming 
that all vessels and cargoes were roughly equal in size and value. Never- 
theless, the comparison reveals more vessels in the slave trade than in all 
other branches of overseas commerce combined. Slavers, in fact, slightly 
outnumbered all other merchantmen in the English, European, Baltic, 
Mediterranean, Far Eastern, and South American trades for most of the 
years of the African trade’s existence. The slavers, on the other hand, 
were vastly outnumbered by the coasting and West Indian fleets, but even 
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that great gap does not reflect the relative importance of the three routes. ' 


Clearly, such measurements are too crude.” 

Rhode Island merchants were well aware of the many variables that 
affected their decisions to invest in the different trading ventures that 
were available to them. Voyages differed in length, vessel and crew 
requirements, capital outlay and overhead costs, profit margin, and risk. 
The more profitable ventures tended to involve longer distances, larger 
investments, and greater risks. Shorter voyages were cheaper to finance, 
and usually safer but not as remunerative. Smaller investments yielded 
smaller returns, and operated on a smaller margin of profit. For example, 


both the coasting trade and the carrying trade to the West Indies were | 


well suited to merchants who lacked either the capital or nerve for more 
expensive and more dangerous ventures. Theoretically, low-investment, 
short-haul operations of this sort provided merchants of all means a good 
chance at earning a consistent albeit modest profit. One group of mer- 


chants characterized their West Indian trade in the colonial era as “the | 


only commerce which produced a balance in our favor, yielding a small, 
but almost certain profit.” The account books of the period substantiate at 
least parts of their claim. One set of Audley Clarke’s records, for example, 
show that this Newport merchant turned a small profit over three years in 
four out of five West Indian ventures. His expenditures ranged from 
$3,100 to $5,800; and he cleared between $95 and $259 on the four 
money-making trips, a profit of from 2 to 8 percent. His gains, however, 
were wiped out in a disastrous Havana voyage that cost him $1,200, or 61 
percent of his original investment. Consequently, Clarke suffered a 
three-year net loss of $736.93 on his Caribbean ventures. Profits in West 
Indian commerce, then, were slight and “almost certain”; but it was not 
“the only commerce” that kept ledgers in the black. Many account books 
show comparable profits in the coasting trade and even greater successes 
in some overseas routes. Except for an occasional, extravagantly financed 
syndicate operation to Europe or the Orient, however, no Rhode Island 
ventures offered the profit potential associated with the African slave 
trade. 

The rate of return on investments in the African trade for single 
voyages and over time varied greatly; staggering profits and losses were 
recorded but were hardly typical. Despite heavy overhead costs and 
sobering risks, potential profits were sweet enough and predictable 
enough to tempt many otherwise prudent merchants. The economic lure 
of the slave trade is no where more apparent than in the account books; a 
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return to Audley Clarke's ledger allows a graphic comparison of profits in 
the slave trade with those in the Caribbean trade. In addition to the five 
West Indian voyages, the ledger reveals that Clarke financed three Afri- 
' can voyages from 1804 to 1806. Clarke cleared $3,100, $1,900, and 
$6,700 on his slaving ventures, which represent profits of 20 percent, 37 
percent, and 70 percent over and above expenditures. The profit rate 
averaged 42 percent for Clarke's slavers, and 4 percent for his Caribbean 
shuttles. Investments rose along with profits: expenditures for the five 
voyages to the West Indies averaged $3,871, while costs for the three 
slaving voyages averaged $14,127. Although his African investments 
averaged three and one-half times the average investments in the West 
Indian ventures, the former earned him ten times the profit of the latter. 
Seen from another perspective, Clarke's largest investment in the West 
Indian trade was $5,806, and it netted him $95; a similar expenditure of 
$7,015 in the slave trade returned $1,910. These few examples illustrate 
why men with sufficient nerve and capital turned to the slave trade for the 
highest possible return on their investments. The ledgers also demon- 
strate the limitations in trying to estimate the relative value of different 
branches of commerce by comparing the number of voyages in the 
separate branches for the same time period. Neither voyages nor rates of 
| return were equal. Clarke, for example, would need seventy-eight West 
Indian voyages in three years to equal the $11,752 in profits he had 
realized in only three slaving voyages. Obviously, the value of the slave 
trade was greater than the number of clearances to Africa initially 
suggest.” 

\ Rhode Islanders had been lured into the slave trade in the 1720s by 


the prospect of making large profits and solving their colony's economic 
dilemma. Geography, size, and climate had conspired to make traders out 
of the colony's residents but had given them nothing of value to trade. As 
one exaggerated, “this colony produces nothing that will procure a dollar 
in any of the neighboring provinces.” Molasses from the Caribbean trade 
changed that, and gave the colony its own peculiar staple, albeit a manu- 
factured one. Rum gave the merchants something to sell; and they pro- 
duced and sold more of it to their neighbors than any colony save Mas- 
{ sachusetts. Two related problems remained. The American traffic in rum 
was a low-profit operation; the colony's biggest creditor, England, pre- 
ferred beer, gin, almost any beverage, in fact, to Rhode Island rum. 
Merchants adjusted to the first problem by vending as much rum as 
possible to every potential American customer from Nova Scotia to Geor- 
gia. The slave trade helped solve the second problem by allowing rum to 
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fulfill the functions of a traditional staple. In the slave trade, rum served 
as a low-cost, high-volume, overseas export that was purchased for a 
relatively high price in an overseas market where there was little competi- 
tion. Proceeds from the sale of rum in the African market afforded! 
Rhode Islanders the opportunity to repeat that basic formula using | 
slaves. They purchased them cheaply and sold them dearly, primarily in 
the West Indies. Slave sales, in turn, furnished bills of exchange for 
English creditors and return cargoes of commodities, such as molasses, 
that were in great demand in Rhode Island. In 1762, one Newport 
observer declared that “most people” who had remittances to make to 
London creditors did so via “Guinea voyages.” In this respect, the slave 
trade was a convoluted version of the southern colonists’ staple trade with 
England.” 

Nevertheless, the African trade, like the coasting trade in rum, was an 
extension of Rhode Island’s commerce with the West Indies. Initially, the 
islands had served as markets for the colony's small export trade in 
lumber and provisions. Then it became molasses supplier to Rhode 
Island distillers, who in turn furnished the colony's merchants with a 
saleable item for the coasting trade. With the advent of the slave trade, the 
Caribbean became a market again, this time for the slaves Rhode Is- 
landers purchased in Africa with rum manufactured from West Indian 
molasses. Frequently, molasses served as a partial payment for the slaves, 
thereby making the circle of Caribbean involvement complete.(Viewed 
from this perspective, the slave trade was simply the most profitable 
method of selling rum, Rhode Island’s most important export} Because 
the trade reached such large proportions and became a permanent part 
of the Rhode Island economy during the eighteenth century, contempo- 
raries rightly accorded it an independent status and a separate name. 
Americans identified the “Guinea trade” with Rhode Island for nearly a! 
century.” ; 


Chapter 1 


The Rhode Island Slave Trade: 
An Accounting 


On the subject of American [slave ships] I am rather in the dark . . . 

William Pitt to Lord Grenville, 

June 23, 1791 
The Cornu Copia of America continues pouring its abundance in the Lap of 
Africa—Arrivals without number. 


Martin Bensen to Brown and Ives, 
April 30, 1800 
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Of« ROUGHOUT the eighteenth century, Rhode Island mer- 
chants controlled between 60 and 90 percent of the American 
trade in African slaves. Despite a late start in the 1720s, they 
soon surpassed Massachusetts as the chief colonial carrier, and 
by 1770, controlled 70 percent of the trade. After the Revolution they had 
no serious American competitors, and held a virtual monopoly in that 
branch of commerce. Moreover, in no other colony or state did the slave ' 
trade play as significant a role in the total economy. Even at the height of 
Massachusetts’ involvement, the slave trade was only an insignificant 
figure in that colony's commercial statistics. In Rhode Island, on the other 
hand, the fortunes of individual merchants and whole towns were in- 
timately bound up in the slave trade. Only in Rhode Island does the 
triangular slave trade play anything like the role described in so many 
American history textbooks. In both relative and absolute terms, then, 
Rhode Island was the most important American carrier of African slaves. 
From 1725 to 1807, what has been called the “American slave trade” 
might better be termed the “Rhode Island slave trade.” The statistics 
document only Rhode Island vessels; but given her predominant position 
vis-a-vis American competitors, they speak for a significant share of the 
American slave trade, as well.' 

This chapter attempts to answer two simple questions: how many 
Rhode Island ships were involved, and how many slaves did they carry? 
To ascertain the total number of trans-Atlantic slaving voyages under- 
taken by Rhode Islanders during the eighteenth century, I checked every 
available scrap of evidence, and tabulated only positively indentified 
slaving voyages. The total is broken down and analyzed in various ways: 
by date (yearly, semi-decadal, and decennial totals), by port of origin, 
and—in Chapter 2—by individual owners. None of these figures contain 
projections or estimates of any sort. They are authenticated slaving 
voyages, each of which can be verified by at least one, and in many cases, 
by several primary sources. There were far too many gaps to apply this 
simple technique to the related question: how many slaves were carried? 
Instead, actual slave cargo totals were manipulated and combined to 
estimate the total number of slaves carried on Rhode Island vessels. To 
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avoid repetition, these figures are examined only from a chronological 
perspective. 

The compiling of data on Rhode Island slave ships (slavers) and the 
human cargoes they carried is hampered by several stumbling blocks. 
Prior to 1758, when the colony was without a regular newspaper, alterna- 

tive sources are scarce and often fragmentary. Later in the century, when 
,documents normally become more abundant, the trade was illegal, and 
| discussed less openly. Conflicting testimony abounds whenever numbers 
are involved; on the whole, however, I believe that the trends identified 
here conform closely to historical reality, even though the actual figures 
may not be exact. 
' Between 1709 and 1807, Rhode Island merchants sponsored at least 
.934 slaving voyages to the coast of Africa. Their ships carried an esti- 
‘mated 106,544 Africans from their homeland to the New World. Table 1 
provides annual totals of both voyages and slaves. Figure 1 displays 
annual totals for voyages in graph form. As both graphs indicate, Rhode 
Islanders entered the trade cautiously, a voyage or two per year, begin- 
ning primarily in the mid-1720s. Active and continuous participation in 
the Atlantic slave trade began a decade later. From 1731 to 1807, the 
trade was a staple of Rhode Island commerce, and was interrupted only 
once, in 1775. The trade resumed after the Revolution, and reached its 
zenith during the decade preceding abolition in 1808. 

The graph reveals many fluctuations during the course of the century, 
but an upward trend is evident throughout. Rhode Island’s African trade 
began with a few pioneering voyages in 1709, 1714, and 1717. The latter 
two were made after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1711, but apparently the 
colony did not yet have the funds to launch an extensive foreign trade, 
even though the seas were again safe. A sustained effort was therefore 
postponed until the 1720s, the colony's first significant period of expan- 
sion. That growth owed much to the efforts of a few of the colony's 
leading merchants, citizens of the principal town and port of Rhode 
Island, Newport. These entrepreneurs were gradually investing increas- 
ing amounts of surplus capital, derived from coasting and West Indies 
ventures, in the more expensive but more profitable African voyages. 
Although only nine slaving voyages were undertaken from 1725 to 1729, 
they laid the groundwork for future expansion.‘ 

Prosperity and continued growth marked the peaceful decade of the 
1730s. Slaving voyages, which had totaled only one or two a year from 
1725 to 1730, averaged twelve a year from 1735 to 1740. Beginning in 
1740, the African trade, along with colonial commerce, in general, suf- 
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Table I 
Rhode Island Slaving Voyages To Africa, 1709-1807 
Year Voyages Slaves 
1709 1 116 
1714 1 140 
1717 1 148 
1725 3 349 
1726 2 232 
1727 1 116 
1728 2 232 
1729 1 116 
1731 2 232 
1732 6 697 
1733 8 914 
1734 3 349 
1735 8 935 
1736 18 1511 
1737 10 1162 
1738 10 1162 
1739 13 1449 
1740 6 697 
1741 5 581 
1742 6 697 
1743 5 581 
1744 6 697 
1745 8 232 
1746 2 x49 
1747 3 349 
1748 2 232 
1749 9 1046 
1750 4 x49 
1751 15 1608 
1752 11 1236 
1753 10 1184 
1754 ll 1082 
1755 12 1185 
1756 17 1828 
1757 7 831 
1758 10 1077 
1759 6 635 
1760 7 661 
1761 15 1574 
1762 15 1726 
1763 18 2071 
1764 27 3193 
1765 16 1859 
1766 15 1686 
1767 15 1883 
1768 20 2534 
1769 19 2274 


1770 18 2038 
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Table I (continued) 


Year Voyages Slaves 
1771 15 1884 
1772 29 3465 
1773 20 2225 
1774 25 3040 
1775* 4 628 
1784 5 542 
1785 7 827 
1786 10 878 
1787 7 592 
1788 8 864 
1789 10 959 
1790 7 661 
1791 8 1094 
1792 14 1591 
1793 17 1924 
1794 10 1177 
1795 32 3744 
1796 21 2165 
1797 ll 1029 
1798 12 1090 
1799 38 $246 
1800 19 1824 
1801 10 922 
1802 17 2044 
1803 1 1680 
1804 23 2637 
1805 51 6570 
1806 47 6238 
18077 26 3184 

Total 934 106,544 


Source: Appendix. 
*Subtotal 1709-1775, 59,067. 
tSubtotal 1784-1807, 47,477. 


fered a severe setback. Great Britain's wars—first with Spain in 1739, then 
with arch rival France in 1744—reduced African clearances, by the early 
1740s, to half their pre-war levels. In the second half of the decade, the 
African trade declined precipitously to levels unequaled since the 1720s, 
but revived immediately after King George’s War (1744-1748). A short 
boom and bust cycle characterized the two years following the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chappelle in 1748, and slaver departures fluctuated accordingly. 
Nine vessels fitted out for the coast in 1749; only four followed them in 
1750. A fourfold increase in African clearances the next year ushered in 
the second period of sustained expansion in the trade's brief history. 
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| Total departures in 1751 (fifteen) and 1756 (seventeen) surpassed all 
| previous annual marks. Moreover, total slaving voyages from 1751 to 
' 1756 were 25 percent higher than in any preceding six-year period.’ 

War intervened again in 1757, as Great Britain and France clashed for 
the third time since the start of the century. This time the number of 
African clearances bottomed out well above the low point reached during 
King George’s War. This trend was largely the result of England’s naval 
superiority, which allowed American shipping greater access to both 
African and Caribbean markets. Consequently, clearances never reached 
earlier wartime lows; and recovery began two years before the Treaty of 
Paris was signed in 1763. Nevertheless, French depredations during the 
Seven Years’ War sent insurance rates spiraling and persuaded many 
merchants to curtail commercial activities and take up privateering. 
Therefore, the momentum gained in the first half of the 1750s was 
temporarily lost during a four-year period of caution and retrenchment 
lasting from 1757 to 1760.° 

The following fifteen years of peace saw Rhode Islanders reenter the 
slave trade in unparalleled numbers. The first spurt occurred in 1761, in 
response to a rash of premature peace rumors; and annual departures 
remained in the fifteen to eighteen range until peace eventually came two 

' year later. Twenty-seven slavers flocked to Africa in 1764, taking advan- 
tage of peaceful sea lanes and England’s acquisition of two valuable new 
slave markets, the colonies of Guadaloupe and St. Christopher. Another 
peak, the all time pre-war high of twenty-nine voyages in 1772, was 

\ separated from its 1764 counterpart by a jagged seven-year trough; but 

departures during that period remained at or above peak years both 
before and after the French and Indian War. 

Fluctuations within the trough (1765-1771) may be explained in a 
number of ways. The normal post-war inflation-recession cycle probably 
best explains the precipitous drop in African voyages from 1764 to 1765, 
a slide that did not reverse itself until 1768. Dramatic dips and peaks in 
this period may also be explained in part by conditions of supply and 
demand on the coast. The wars on the Gold Coast between the Ashante 
and the Fante, for example, severely curtailed slave exports in that region 
in 1765, and again in 1773. Moreover, merchants sometimes reacted or 
overreacted to temporarily glutted rum and slave markets by sending 
fewer slavers to the coast the following year. That phenomenon was 
clearly behind the drastic reduction in African clearances from 1772 to 
1773, and may have played a subsidiary role to postwar recession, when 
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departures plummeted to sixteen in 1765, after a record number of 
clearances the year before.’ 

Late in 1774, as the number of slavers bound for Africa neared the 
1772 total, the political squabble between the colonies and Great Britain 
finally disrupted Rhode Island’s maritime economy. The repercussions 
of the feud were felt almost immediately in the slave trade, and that 
branch of commerce was formally closed by the actions of the First 
Continental Congress in October 1774. Part of that body’s Non- 
Importation Agreement included a vow to “wholly discontinue the slave 
trade” after December 1; most Rhode Island merchants honored that 
pledge. A few clandestine clearances after the deadline and four viola-' 
tions the following year marked the end of Rhode Island's colonial slave 
trade. Altogether, the colony's African fleet made 513 trips to the coast, 
and carried away 59,067 slaves. The rum-men had visited the coast on a 
regular basis for fifty years, beginning in 1725, and only once, in 1730, did 
they fail to finance a single African venture. The American Revolution 
finally accomplished what three colonial wars had been unable to do; and 
from 1776 to 1783, the Rhode Island slave trade ceased.* 

Rhode Island’s African trade revived slowly after the War for Inde- 
pendence. Following the Treaty of Paris, it took nearly ten years for’ 
departures to equal the levels set during the years prior to 1776. The 
state’s economy was crippled in the conflict with England. Following the 
invasion and occupation of the Island’s major commercial centers, many 
merchants abandoned their businesses and left, some for good. Even as 
trade gradually resumed, and commerce returned to familiar channels, 
African clearances lagged far behind revivals in coasting and West Indian 
routes. Expensive slaving ventures had to wait until sufficient capital was 
raised in cheaper voyages. The return to Africa depended on the local’ 
rum industry, which also had been hard hit during the war. Consequent- 
ly, African departures throughout the 1780s hovered near levels com- 
mon in the 1730s; clearances in the early 1790s approximated those of the 
1750s. A few bad seasons on the coast during the revival decade also 
tempered the enthusiasm of some Guinea traders. Finally, in 1795, Afri-' 
can ventures shot to thirty-two, three above the previous all-time high set 
in 1772, as American neutrals took advantage of the resumption of, 
hostilities between the European super powers. Unlike the colonial wars, 
which invariably affected Rhode Island’s slave trade adversely, strife in 
Europe, especially the Napoleonic Wars that followed in 1804, benefitted 
America’s African commerce. The wars made West African waters and 
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the routes to the West Indies treacherous for European belligerents, 
thereby reducing Old World competition in the slave trade. At the same 
time, sea lanes became safer for the vessels of neutral nations like the 
United States. Significantly, the Rhode Island slave trade was at its zenith 
in 1806, when relations between France and Great Britain were at their 
nadir. African clearances were a record fifty-one in 1805, and forty-nine a 
year later, when the French issued the Berlin and Milan Decree, and the 
British replied with their Orders in Council.’ 

Although Rhode Island slavers were not seriously deterred by Anglo- 
French hostilities after the American Revolution, they were still subject to 
the destructive consequences of their own intense competition. Twice, in 
1795 and again in 1799, overcrowding resulted in glutted rum markets, as 
thirty-two, then thirty-eight vessels cleared for the coast. Both seasons 
were followed by two-year periods of drastic retrenchment. Only twenty- 
two rum-men turned up on the coast in 1796; twenty-one showed in 1800. 
In 1797 and 1801, African departures dropped precipitously again—by 
eleven voyages. 

The abolitionist crusade against the Rhode Island slave trade also 

: helps account for some of the more violent fluctuations for 1784 to 1807 
in Figure 1. While only the very timid were deterred by the state statute 

, that outlawed the trade to Rhode Island citizens in 1787, federal laws in 

' 1794, 1800, and 1803 apparently gave immediate pause to many African 
merchants. Their reaction to the initial federal act passed in March 1794 
was typical. A few slavers beat the law by clearing out in January; but the 
majority waited at least five, and in many cases eight months after the law 
took effect to see whether federal officials intended to enforce it. When it 
seemed clear that the statute was a dead letter, the rum-men rushed back 
to the coast. Thus, a noticeable lull through much of 1794 gave way toa 
rash of departures late that year and an avalanche of African clearances in 
1795. A brief flurry of prosecutions following amendments to the law in 
1800 and 1803, produced similar pauses and spurts of varying duration. 
Finally, as early as 1805, rumors suggested that Congress was clearly 
headed toward total abolition because the constitutional clause protecting 
the trade in slaves to American ports expired in 1807. Those speculations, 
which ultimately proved correct, sparked a mass exodus of slavers from 
Rhode Island ports that lasted three years, that is, until abolition became 
law on January 1, 1808. Those departures account for the highest peaks 
on the graph in Figure 1. By the end of the second phase of the Rhode 
Island slave trade, 421 slavers had transported 47,477 slaves out of Africa 
in only twenty-four years.” 
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Long term growth trends, somewhat obscured in a yearly analysis, are 
clearly visible when the trade is examined over five- and ten-year periods. 
The decennial totals in Figure 2 place that growth in a suitably broad 
perspective. After a few trial runs in the 1720s, Rhode Islanders entered 
the slave trade in force in the 1730s. The first plunge into foreign 
commerce was made possible by capital amassed in the coasting and West 
Indian trades, as well as numerous emissions of paper money during the 
two peaceful decades. The graph also highlights the heavy toll that ten 
years of war in the 1740s took on the colony’s new commerce. 

As the semi-decadal African voyage totals in Figure 3 illustrate, the 
impact of the Seven Years’ War was less severe, and confined to the early 
years of the conflict. Both graphs show a rapid recovery beginning well 
before the official peace proclamation in 1763. The five-year totals also 


show a sustained period of growth throughout the decade and a half of . 


peace preceding the Revolution that culminated in a record ninety-three | 


voyages logged from 1771 to 1775. That figure is all the more remarkable 
because the trade was effectively over in 1774. The war, then, did not 
administer the fatal blow to an already dying commerce, as some have 
argued. On the contrary, it interrupted a trade that had not yet reached 


its full potential. That potential was realized in the three decades follow- | 


ing the war. Figure 3 charts the steady upward course of the slave trade in 
the post-war decades, when five-year totals eventually reached, then 
surpassed, the highest totals recorded in the colonial period. The graph 
dips only once, to accommodate the two-year total for the period 1806 to 
1807. Otherwise, the incline is uninterrupted, continuing the trend of 
long term expansion that was established early in the colonial era." 

A brief comparison of Rhode Island’s slave trade before and after 
statehood yields some illuminating statistics. During their fifty-one years 
in the trade (1725-1775), colonial merchants made 513 slaving voyages, 
or 54 percent of all voyages undertaken in the eighteenth century (1725— 
1807). On the average, they financed ten African ventures each year. In 
only twenty-four years (1784-1807), roughly half that time, their succes- 
sors completed 421 voyages for an average of eighteen voyages per year. 


Colonial rum-men purchased 59,067 slaves altogether, or 1,173 annually; | 


their descendents bought a total of 47,477, or 1,978 each year. These : 


figures suggest that the traditional view of the New England slave trade as 
a fleeting phenomenom of the colonial period is misleading on two 
counts, Not only did the trade continue after Independence, it survived 
another generation, and reached proportions unheard of in the colonial 
era. Ironically, Rhode Island merchants engineered the remarkable re- 
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Figure 2 
Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1701-1807 
(Decennial Totals) 
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Source: Appendix. 


vival illegally. After 1787, every voyage violated state law; and after 1794, 
every African venture that ended in a foreign port violated at least one, 
and as many as three United States statutes. Rhode Island’s slave trade, 
then, was early American, not simply colonial." 

The preceding analysis of Rhode Island's eighteenth-century African 
commerce still masks an important facet of that trade. Although colonial 
slaving ventures were sponsored almost exclusively by merchants from a 
single Rhode Island town, Newport, vessels in the state's African fleet 
were registered in a half-dozen different towns. Their respective roles in 
the development of the Rhode Island slave trade will be delineated now. 


Figure 3 
Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1701-1807 
(Semi-decadal Totals) 
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Identifying colonial Rhode Island shipping by port or individual 
owner is a difficult and at times baffling task. Merchant letterbooks and 
other commercial records provide clues to only a handful of the hundreds 
of annual clearances; and customhouse papers have disappeared entire- 
ly. Furthermore, the practice of naming vessels after beloved mothers, 
daughters, and wives resulted in a spate of Sallys, a plethora of Pollys, and 
a multitude of similarly christened ships. The fact of multiple ownership, 
frequently changing partnerships—often on a voyage-by-voyage basis— 
and relatively short vessel longevity undermines attempts to substantiate 
ownership before 1776. Moreover, one Newport customhouse served the 
entire colony. This does not complicate the identification process early in 
the century, when Newport all but monopolized the colony's trade; but by 
the 1760s, Newport's share of all commerce had slipped to 55 percent. 
Providence'’s rapidly growing merchant fleet accounted for over 25 per- 
cent, with the remaining 20 percent shared by Taunton (now Mas- 
sachusetts), Bristol, Warren, and Greenwich. Theoretically, a slaver clear- 
ing out of Newport before the Revolution might have been owned at any 
of those ports. Fortunately, there is a sufficient amount of non-statistical 
evidence that suggests that this was not the case; and therefore, my own 
identification rate in the Appendix does not have to carry the entire 
burden of proof.'* 

Contemporaries universally acknowledged Newport's supremacy in 
the colonial slave trade; and my findings further validate that conclusion. 
Although I was able to identify only an occasional slaver by owner in the 
1720s, '30s, and ’40s, and only 50 percent of the colony's African fleet in 
selected years from 1750 to 1775, I rarely found a slaver owned outside of 
Newport. Most of the exceptions—Simeon Potter of Bristol and the 
Browns of Providence, to name the most prominent—financed only one 
or two African ventures; and their residences had already been estab- 
lished before I identified them. In addition to local opinion and indi- 
vidual identifications, supporting, although inferential, evidence in news- 
paper shipping lists also points toward a Newport hegemony in the 
colonial slave trade. Although customs officials only recorded the names 
of vessels and captains on the weekly tally sheets they sent to the newspa- 
per office, these shipping lists are still suggestive. Slaver captains typically 
hailed from Newport, and, in many cases, shared the names of that town's 
principal Guinea merchants. Furthermore, news items in local and out- 
side newpapers, which regularly carried stories about the trade, rarely 
mentioned a slaver that was not owned by Newport firms. A preponder- 
ance of evidence of all kinds, then, suggests that increasing commerical 
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competition from other Rhode Island towns in the colonial period did not 
affect Newport's monopoly of the slave trade. There were undoubtedly 
many seasons when the Rhode Island slaving fleet was owned exclusively 
by Newport’s merchant grandees: the Champlins; Aaron Lopez and 
Jacob Rivera; John Malbone; the Vernons; and the Wantons. Before the 
Revolution, it is unlikely that during any given year Newport investors 
financed less that 85 or 90 percent of the colony’s African trade. West 
Africa was their preserve, and commerce in rum, slaves, and molasses 
their monopoly. 

Data for vessel indentifications after Independence are abundant.’ 
This is primarily owing to the foresight and diligence of the Works 
Projects Administration, under whose aegis the invaluable Rhode Island 
Ships Documents were compiled and published at the height of the De- 
pression. Together with numerous other surviving documents required 
by the federal customs bureaucracy, these volumes of ship registrations 
provide a remarkably complete record of Rhode Island shipping in the 
early years of the Republic. Spotty coverage throughout the 1770s and | 
*80s ends in 1790, with the creation of two federal customs districts in the | 
state, one in Newport, the other at Providence. A third, at Bristol, was ; 
added in 1801. Although there are more blanks and misinformation on 
slaver registers than on vessels engaged in legal commerce, on the whole, | 
the Rhode Island African fleet is accurately and extensively documented | 
in the WPA books.'* 

Of the 421 Rhode Island slavers tabulated for the period 1784 to 
1807, 402, or 95.5 percent, can be identified by port of ownership. Three 
hundred ninety-seven (98.8 percent) of those vessels were registered in 
one of the four following towns: Newport, Bristol, Providence, and War- 
ren. The remaining five were owned by merchants in Tiverton, Little 
Compton, or North Kingston. Together, Newport and Bristol accounted } 
for 318 African voyages, or 79.2 percent of the post-war trade, which they | 
shared equally. Each financed 159 ventures, or 39.6 percent of the joint | 
total. Providence men sponsored fifty-five trips to the coast, or 13.7 ; 
percent of the total, while tiny Warren managed twenty-four for a 6° 
percent share of the sum. These figures clearly demonstrate the most 
striking feature of the trade after 1784: it was no longer dominated by a 
single town. Newport now had serious competitors; and the trade was for f 
the first time a statewide phenomenon. 

The yearly total of African voyages for the four principal slaving ports 
are plotted in graph form in Figure 4. Despite a few quirks peculiar to 
each town, the overall symmetry is remarkably uniform. For the most 
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part, all four towns responded in similar fashion to the political, eco- 
nomic, and legal stimuli that made the trade expand and contract. As a 
result, the major peaks and troughs for all four ports generally occurred 
together. Long-term trends are evident in Figure 5, where each port's 
proportional share of the trade over a five-year period is displayed in the 
form of a bar graph. Figure 6 records these same semi-decadal shares ona 
line graph. 

The slave trade scenario that emerges during the first five years of the 
revival is one that looks backward more than forward. With nearly 75 
percent of the trade for that period, Newport seemed to have reestab- 
lished the leadership she had assumed throughout the colonial period. 
Providence, with almost 25 percent, was showing all the signs of becoming 
a serious competitor, a decided change from that port's traditional minor- 
ity role before Independence. James and John D’Wolf, whose father, 
Mark Anthony, had piloted slavers for Bristol merchant Simeon Potter 
before the war, commanded slavers of their own in 1787 and 1788, and 
thereby kept their family and town associated with the African trade. 
Altogether, there was little to suggest the radical transformation that lay 
ahead. 

During the following five-year period, from 1789 to 1793, the trade 
grew by a third, but the contributions of individual ports no longer 
conformed to the colonial mold. Newport again sent twenty-six slavers to 
the coast, but her share of the total dropped from 72 percent to 47 
percent, the first time in the history of the trade that Newport accounted 
for less than a majority of African clearances. A fraction of the difference 
was the result of Warren's tentative entry into the slave trade, and the 
continued participation of Providence merchants with the same fervor 
they had shown during the preceding five years. Newport's proportional 
decline was primarily the result of Bristol’s strong showing. The D'Wolf 
clan, along with a few other Bristol businessmen, underwrote seventeen 
African voyages, to give the town nearly a third of the state’s slave trade. 

That share increased to 37 percent over the next five years, as Bristol 
replaced Newport as the state’s principal slaving port, a position Bristol 
maintained for the duration of the trade. Newport held on to about 25 
percent of Rhode Island’s African commerce from 1794 to 1798, but 
finished third behind Providence, which managed a remarkable 29 per- 
cent share of the five-year total. As Figure 4 indicates, Providence's 
dramatic rise was accomplished by substantial clearances in only two of 
the five years. Sixteen voyages in 1795 (twice the number from Bristol, 
her closest rival that year) and seven the following year were financed 
largely by a single firm, Cyprian Sterry and Company. He was persuaded 
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Figure 6 
Rhode Island Slaving Voyages: Percent of Trade by Port 
(Five-Year Averages) 
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to abandon his interest in the African trade by the Providence Abolition 
Society shortly after his spectacular showing in 1795, and he died shortly 
thereafter. No Providence men duplicated his efforts; and the town’s 
interest in the slave trade declined rapidly and became insignificant after 
the turn of the century. 

_ Like Bristol, which she resembled in size, Warren was a small but 

' expanding port town in the late eighteenth century, about a third the size 
of Newport with less than two thousand inhabitants. From 1794 on, 
Warren's small but consistent share of the state’s African trade gave that 
port the minority status that Bristol and Providence had enjoyed in the 
latter decades of the colonial period. Warren merchants sponsored a 
slaving voyage as early as 1789, then dropped out of the trade for five 
years; in 1794, they reentered to stay. Their share of the total hovered 
between 5 and10 percent throughout most of the trade's last decade. It 
should also be noted that neither Warren nor Bristol hesitated, as did 
their larger rivals, when, in 1794, Congress first outlawed the foreign 
slave trade to American citizens. Despite some slackening of enthusiasm 
for the slave trade in the wake of that statute, and the first prosecution 
under the new law in 1797, African ventures again increased over the 
previous five-year period by one-third." 

The predominant trends evident from 1794 to 1798 continued to 
mark the last nine years of the Rhode Island slave trade. The growth rate 
slowed to 8 percent in the years from 1799 to 1803, as compared to the 
previous five-year figure, but then rose dramatically by 35 percent in the 
final four-year period from 1804 to 1807. Newport's share of the total 
remained consistently between 37 and 39 percent during the last two 
periods, while Bristol increased her share from 43 to 51 percent. From 
1799 to 1803, 78 percent of all African voyages originated at those two 
ports; from 1804 to 1807, 90 percent of all Rhode Island slavers were 
owned by Bristol or Newport merchants. 

What had begun in the 1720s as a speculative commercial experiment 
by a handful of Newport’s commercial elite gradually evolved into the 
colony’s most important foreign trade, a branch of commerce that New- 
port's merchants monopolized for fifty years as colonists, and ten more as 
United States citizens. Bristol broke her neighbor’s monopoly in the 
1790s, and together the two ports maintained and increased Rhode 
Island’s involvement in the slave trade until 1807. How Rhode Islanders 
organized and implemented the commerce in rum, slaves, and molasses 
throughout the eighteenth century, and continued that commerce de- 
spite mounting moral and legal opposition after the Revolution, is the 
subject of the remainder of this book. 


Chapter Z 


Little Brigs, Brave Tars, and Fiery Rum: 
Pre-Voyage Planning and Preparations 


Captain Malbone [is) the most considerable trader of any here to the Coast of 
Guinea. 

Unidentified merchant to James Woodcock, 

April 4, 1740 
Your captains and mates should be such as will do the meanest office, [and] 
must neither have dainty fingers nor dainty noses. 

Dalby Thomas to Royal African Company, 

February 15, 1707 
Our ship is manned like Noah's Ark with two of every sort—two sobers, two 
sots, two passables and two miserables. 

Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, 

January 30, 1800 


[The brig} was constructed in the manner usual for the trade from Rhode 
Island to Africa and would by no means suit for the trade from Liverpool. 


Hayley and Hopkins to Aaron Lopez, 

July 20, 1774 
We live . . . in a place where we can procure a large quantity of rum distilled 
immediately. 

Nicholas Brown and Company to Carter Braxton, 

September 5, 1763 
I have been determined to risk it myself but in case of anything happening I 
have thought best to insure it, as half a loaf is better than no bread. 


Edward Easton to John Robinson, 
October 3, 1799 
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On ERE was much more to the complex business of slave trad- 
ing than the actual purchase and sale of African slaves. As in 

other branches of Rhode Island commerce, the slave trade 

existed because a few enterprising colonial merchants found a 
profitable market for the colony's rum. They purchased insurance, | 
selected a captain, wrote his instructions, then coordinated the entire ' 
operation through correspondence with their captains and West Indian 
buyers. These crucial prerequisites to a successful slaving voyage are 
examined below under the following five headings: owners and captains, 
crews, ships, cargoes, and insurance. Pre-voyage preparations point up 
many of the unique features of the slave trade, and also show that it was 
similar in many respects to less exotic kinds of commerce.' 


Owners and Captains 


The slave trade was a speculative and costly commerce, and this’ 
limited active participation in the traffic to Rhode Island’s more prosper- 
ous merchants. Although men of modest means might purchase a share 
of a voyage, they were rarely eager or able to advance the large amounts 
of capital that the trade entailed. Consequently, the slave trade, like other 
foreign commerce, was dominated by the colony’s leading merchant 
families. Even among this group, multiple ownership seems to have been ' 
the prevailing mode of financing slaving ventures. This trend was espe- 
cially prevalent during the colonial period, and may have declined some- 
what after the Revolution. One-owner voyages were uncommon before 
1776, when partnerships, commonly involving two owners, predomi- 
nated. Often the partnership was permanent; at other times merchants 
with no previous commercial connections would finance a voyage 
together, then resume their separate business identities.* Family firms of 
the former type were probably the largest single group of investors in the 
African trade prior to Independence. A roster of family partnerships in 
the colonial period would include such prominent Newport names as 
Champlin, Malbone, Vernon, and Wanton. Other partnerships with no 
blood connection resulted from a variety of circumstances. Aaron Lopez 
consistently financed joint slaving ventures with his father-in-law, Jacob 
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Rivera, usually on a two-to-one basis. Friends frequently pooled their 
resources to finance slaving voyages, and many temporary partnerships 
were formed in this way. Many owners allotted a significant share of a 
voyage to the captain who then became a partner. For example, Thomas 
Teackle Taylor commanded a number of slavers for the Vernons in the 
1750s; and they sometimes included him as a full partner with a 50 
percent share of the venture. Family firms such as the Scotts, Thurstons, 
and Champlins often employed their sons as captains, granting them 
wages and a share of the voyage. Robert Champlin, for example, began 
his mercantile career in the 1770's piloting slavers owned by his father 
and uncle.’ 

Other partnerships involved from three to six members who owned 
shares ranging in size from one-sixteenth to one-half. An early Provi- 
dence venture demonstrates how the less wealthy, or more cautious 
merchant used this type of arrangement. The principal owner of the 
sloop Freelove was Elisha Brown, whose share amounted to seven- 
sixteenths of the whole. Four others were involved in the voyage, includ- 
ing the captain, Joseph Wanton of Newport, who owned an eighth of the 
vessel and cargo. The three other investors, Nathan Angell, Amoriah 
Waterman, and Joseph Ritton, had shares of one-quarter, one-eighth, 
and one-sixteenth. Multiple ownership spread the risks and the wealth of 
the slave trade beyond the wealthy Newport clique that controlled the 
largest share of African commerce in the colonial period.‘ 

Ownership patterns in the slave trade are much clearer after 1784. 
Eighty-six percent of the voyages catalogued in the Appendix for the 
period 1784-1807 are identified by owner. Altogether, 204 different 

: Rhode Island citizens owned a share or more in a slaver at one time or 

‘another, during this twenty-three year interval. Nearly half of this group 
invested in only one voyage, however. The African trade was still domi- 
nated by a relatively small number of merchants. Twenty-five men from 
the pool of 204 financed 229 voyages, or about 63 percent of all voyages 

: for which owners can be ascertained. Ten of these men were responsible 
for 47 percent of all slaving voyages. Allowing for the duplications that 
resulted when members of this pool of twenty-five undertook slaving 
ventures together, their share of the trade still exceeded 50 percent. 
Table 2 lists the names of the men and firms who participated most 
frequently in the slave trade during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries.’ 

With the exception of Sterry, Ingraham, and the firm of Bourn and 
Wardwell, the state’s most active slave traders were involved in the colo- 
nial slave trade either as captains, owners, or both. Despite an eight-year 
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Table 2 
Principal Rhode Island Slave Traders, 1784-1807 
No. of 

Name Residence Voyages Percent of total (361) 
D'Wolfs (7) Bristol 88 24.4 
Briggs and Gardner Newport 22 6.1 
Clarke and Clarke Newport 22 6.1 
Cyprian Sterry Providence 17 4.7 
Vernon and Vernon Newport 10 2.7 
Jeremiah Ingraham Bristol 10 2.7 
Bourn and Wardwell Bristol 9 2.4 

Total 17 3 178 49.1 


Source: Appendix; WPA, Ships Documents. The total number of Rhode Island slaving 
voyages from 1784-1807 is 421. Three hundred sixty-one (85.7 percent) could be identified 
by vessel owner. 


hiatus during the war for independence, the trade revived under much 
the same leadership. Death, relocation, politics, and moral considerations 
removed many prominent Rhode Islanders from the slave trade; and 
conspicuously absent were Aaron Lopez and the Malbones, Thurstons, 
and Wantons. Even without this group, the Rhode Islanders’ return to the 
African coast in the 1780s was spearheaded by a cadre of veterans who 
had first entered the trade in the late 1760s and early 1770s. The ships of 
colonial captains and owners Benjamin Remington, Benjamin Hicks, 
Peleg Clarke, Robert Champlin, John Stanton, William Gardner, and 
James D’Wolf plyed the familiar triangular routes in the 1780s, and 
served as training grounds for the generation of captains who began 
entering the trade in the 1790s. 

This continuity is amply illustrated by the collective career of Bristol’s 
preeminent merchant family, the D’'Wolfs. They were first represented in 
the African trade by Mark Anthony D’Wolf, who served as captain on 
several slavers of his brother-in-law, Simeon Potter, beginning in 1769. 
By 1774, Mark Anthony and his eldest son Charles had completed seven 
trips to the coast, and may have been financing their own slaving opera- 
tions. The family reentered the trade in 1785, when a younger son, James 
D'Wolf, piloted a brig, owned by the Providence firm Brown and Francis, 
to the Gold Coast; he repeated the voyage in 1786. Charles was back in 
business the following year, having sent brother John D’Wolf on an 
African voyage financed entirely with family funds. Other D’Wolfs soon 
followed: William in 1789, Levi in 1791, Samuel, who did not survive his 
first voyage, in 1799, and finally, George in 1803. All except George 
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served as captains at one time or another, and all owned slavers either 
alone or in combination with brothers or outsiders. Table 3 attempts to 
delineate each member's role in what was an extremely complicated, and 
as yet unexamined family enterprise.® 
Altogether, this Bristol clan financed eighty-eight slaving voyages, or 
24.3 percent of all voyages identified by owner from 1784 to 1807. Alone, 
or in combination with other merchants, the family was responsible for 
59.4 percent of all African voyages that originated in Bristol. Its closest 
competitors, the Newport partnerships of Briggs and Gardner and of 
Clarke and Clarke, together sent only forty-four vessels to the coast, 
exactly half the D’'Wolf total. Without a doubt, then, the D'Wolfs had the 
largest interest in the African slave trade of any American family before 
‘ or after the Revolution; theirs was one of the few fortunes that truly 
rested on rum and slaves. Blessed with an abundance of cooperative 
family capital, which they invested to great advantage, the clan eventually 
placed D’Wolfs or D’Wolf in-laws in every phase of the slaving operation. 
James, the principal trader and business head of the family after Mark 
Anthony’s retirement, married the daughter of one of the owners of 
Bristol’s huge rum distillery. Together, James, his four brothers, and 
their scion served as financiers, captains, and crew for many of the 
' family’s slaving ventures. In addition, D’Wolfs also became factors at the 
major slave markets in Havana and Charleston. Finally, the family purch- 
ased a sugar plantation in Cuba; thus, their circle of involvement in 
African commerce was complete. In the annals of the American slave 
trade, the D’Wolfs are without peer. 


Table 3 

Slaving Voyages of the D’Wolf Family, 1784-1807 
Name Sole Owner Joint Ownership Total 
James 12 19 $1 
John 6 15 21 
William 3 18 21 
Charles 5 12 17 
George 2 9 11 
Levi 1 7 8 
Samuel 0 1 1 


Source: Appendix; WPA, Ships Documents. Of the 361 voyages identified by owner for the 
years 1784-1807, eighty-eight were owned all or in part by one or more members of the 
D'Wolf family. All but nine of these eighty-eight voyages can be linked to specific members 
of the family. Twenty-nine of those voyages were undertaken by one member acting alone; 
fifty were joint ventures involving two or more partners. 
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Although the D’Wolfs overshadowed every rival in the slave trade, 
they did share one obvious characteristic with their competitors. In the 
early years of the Republic, as in the colonial period, the vast majority of 
those concerned in the traffic were either merchants or mariners. All but 
a handful of the 204 persons who appear as owners on the registers of 
Rhode Island slavers listed one of these occupations. Rarely did capital 
for the slave trade originate outside of the mercantile world. In 1805, 
fifty-one Rhode Island slavers cleared for Africa; and all but three of the 
investors in the state’s African fleet that year were involved in trade. The 
exceptions included a sailmaker, a baker, and a hairdresser. No matter 
what its role may have been in the Rhode Island economy, the slave trade 
was not a source of speculation for the ordinary citizen. Investment 
opportunities were confined to the maritime community.’ 

The pattern of vessel ownership within the D'Wolf family conformed 
closely to the pattern for the trade as a whole. One-owner voyages 
accounted for 36 percent of the D’Wolf total, while voyages owned jointly 
by two or more family members, or one member allied with outsiders, 
made up the remaining 64 percent. Of the 357 Rhode Island voyages 
identified by number of owners from 1784 to 1807, 148, or 41.5 percent, 
were owned by individuals. Multiple ownerships made up the remaining 
58.5 percent in the following manner: two owners, 37 percent; three 
owners, 10.6 percent; four owners, 9 percent; and five or more owners, 2 
percent. Captains owned a share in nearly 40 percent of post-war slaving 
voyages. They were sole owners of 12.5 percent of the state’s African fleet, 
and had a share in another 38.8 percent. 


Many merchants launched their careers as commanders of slavers | 


owned by someone else. Separate commissions on the purchase and sale 
of slaves, together with the practice of allowing captains several “privilege 
slaves” who could be shipped free of freight charges, made a slaver 
command a potential stepping stone to a career in commerce. After a 
number of voyages in the employ of other merchants, a prudent captain’ 
might take the earnings from his coast commissions and the sale of his 
privilege slaves, and invest them in part of a voyage sponsored by some- 
one else, often in a vessel that he himself would command. If a number of 
such voyages were successful he might then finance a voyage of his own. If 
he met with no serious losses after a few trips as captain/owner, he might 
retire to his own counting house and hire others to take the helm. This 
pattern was, in fact, followed by many Rhode Island captains, and was not 
limited to the sons of the well-to-do, although families like the Champlins, 
Wantons, Thurstons, and D’Wolfs certainly made the most of it. Peleg 
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Clarke, Nathaniel Briggs, Caleb Gardner, Peleg Wood, and even James 
D’Wolf began their careers piloting slavers owned by unrelated mer- 
chants. For most captains, however, the slave trade did not provide the 
key to the counting house door. Despite as much as twenty years experi- 
ence in the slave trade, and as many as a dozen voyages to their credit, 
veteran captains like Robert Elliot, Robert Ferguson, Pollipus Hammond, 
John Jepson, Thomas Rogers, John Stanton, Isaac Manchester, Freeman 
Mayberry, and many others were never able to quit the sea. Many suc- 
ceeded in owning shares of the vessels they piloted, but never left the 
‘wheel. Lack of capital, ambition, or, perhaps, the lure of the sea pre- 
vented them from rising into the ranks of the merchant class." 
Many Rhode Island captains occasionally entered the slave trade, but 
| few made it their life's work. As a group, the 426 slaver captains I 
identified averaged only 2.2 African voyages. More than fifty comman- 
ders made five or more trips to the coast; and the knowledge of such men 
was valued highly, since merchants in the trade ranked experience above 
all other qualifications in selecting their commanders. Captain William 
Earl was a two-year veteran in the slave trade when he was recommended 
to the Browns by Joseph Wanton in 1764 as being “well acquainted and 
well experienced in the Guinea trade all down the coast.”” 

The extraordinary length of the African voyages, which averaged 
nine to twelve months for a round trip, together with the high incidence 
of disease on the coast were, no doubt, the main deterrents to those who 
contemplated a career in the slave trade. From 1761, when Rhode Island 
newspapers first began publishing obituary notices, until 1807, when this 
study ends, slaver captains died at the alarming rate of nearly two each 
year, for an average annual mortality rate that fluctuated between 4 and 
20 percent. There was never a year without at least one fatality, and 
occasionally, the annual mortality rate soared to five or six. Life at sea was 
dangerous for all eighteenth-century mariners; life aboard a slaver was 
less predictable and more perilous than on any other commercial vessel. 

We know very little about the men who piloted the floating prisons 
between Africa and the New World. Owing to the hazardous nature of 
their command, slaver captains were accorded a special position at the 
apex of the maritime hierarchy. They were looked upon as the quintes- 
sential seamen in a region where sailing was a way of life, a source of both 
wealth and status. Not all who aspired to the profession made the grade. 
Captain Francis Pope was dismissed from the command of Abraham 
Redwood’s slaver because, according to Redwood’s partner, he did not 
possess “the qualifications necessary to carry on that trade to advantage.” 
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It was suggested that Pope be given a small sloop in the Rhode Island- 
Antigua trade. A single losing voyage, as opposed to Captain Pope's string 
of failures, did not necessarily portend unemployment for the experi- 
enced, but merely unlucky commander. Nicholas Brown and Company 
advised Esek Hopkins, who had lost three of his crew and eighty-eight 
slaves, that “notwithstanding your misfortune this voyage we will on your 
arrival at home employ you in any business you may choose.”" 

Pope's deficiencies were not enumerated, but it is clear that his supe- 
riors held him personally responsible for a number of unprofitable trips 
to the coast. Owners stressed seamanship, trading expertise, rneeeny 
with the African coastline, and command experience as essential “qual- | 
ifications” for would-be slaver commanders; also, they often compared 
notes on eligible officers. The diverse and demanding roles that slave ship 
captains were expected to perform at different stages of the voyage are 
fully described in Chapters 3-5. Captain Pope's demotion illustrates the 
rigorous criteria that owners used to select and reject the men who piloted 
Rhode Island's slave ships; it also underscores the exclusive nature of the 
slaver command." 

We can do little more than guess at the sorts of men who made careers 
transporting rum and slaves. Individually, slaver captains displayed a 
wide range of human virtues and vices. Collectively, they must have 
shared some basic traits, for it was assumed that the nature of the work 
itself dramatically limited the participants. “It’s a filthy voyage as well as a 
laborious [one],” observed Dalby Thomas, who had a first-hand view of 
the trade as chief factor for the Royal African Company in the early 
1700s. Thomas had occasion to meet many captains during his tenure on 
the coast; and it was his opinion that “few men are fit for those voyages but 
them that are bred up to it.” He advised his superiors in London that 
“your captains and mates should be such as will do the meanest office, 
[and] must neither have dainty fingers not dainty noses.” Undoubtedly, 
both the physical and moral implications of that assessment were obvious 
to Rhode Island merchants and their captains.'* 

The Rhode Island slave ship captain, unlike most captains in trans- 
Atlantic commerce, was both seaman and salesman. He served as com- 
mander of the vessel and superintendent of the cargo. In the interest of 
efficiency and economy, Rhode Island merchants combined the functions 
of captain and supercargo under the former title, and made their captains 
responsible for vessel, crew, and cargo. Similar arrangements were com- 
mon aboard vessels in low-investment, short-haul commerce, such as the 
coasting and Caribbean trades, but were unique in American trans- 
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Atlantic trades. Most American vessels destined for Europe or the Far 
East, as well as the majority of European slavers, employed supercargoes 
to direct the sales of their expensive cargoes. Rhode Island slavers did not. 
From 1803 to 1807, for example, when complete crew manifests are 
available for Newport slavers, only two lists reveal vessels employing both 
captains and supercargoes. The latter position was a luxury that Rhode 
Island merchants considered superfluous. They relied instead on their 


_ captains as their sole business representatives, both on the African coast 
‘and at the American slave markets.'* 


The lengthy voyages, complexities of the trade, and an unreliable 
communications network demanded that the relationship between mer- 
chant and captain be a flexible one. Owners preferred seasoned comman- 
ders, and learned to rely heavily on their judgment; but, as a rule, slaver 
captains were not left entirely on their own. Most merchants supplied 
their masters with written guidelines or instructions prior to their depar- 
ture; these documents, signed by both parties in the manner of a contract, 
tended to limit the captain’s range of options, and hence, his indepen- 
dence. At the same time, the instructions also limited his responsibility by 
reducing the number of decisions he was required to make, and shifted 
part of that burden back on the owner. The latter's presence was often felt 
long after the vessel had left its home port. 

A typical set of sailing orders focused on the purchase of the slave 


. cargo: the number, age, and sex composition; and any special procedures 
, the owner wished his captain to follow while on the coast. Many sets of 


instructions included the owner's New World market preferences, as 
well; but, by and large, slave sales were covered in supplemental orders 
that the owner forwarded at a later date. Other more or less standard 


. features included: a breakdown of the number of privilege, or freight- 


free, slaves the captain and officers were permitted to carry; an explana- 
tion of the captain’s commissions for buying and selling the cargo; and 
reminders to care for the crew, watch the slaves, and clean the vessel's 
bottom. Owners often concluded their captain’s orders with an adage on 
the need for dispatch or frugality. In general, instructions reflected the 
captain's experience, and a veteran of the trade might receive only a few 
cursory suggestions on the conduct of the voyage. For example, Newport 
merchant William Ellery displayed great trust and deference when writ- 
ing orders for Captain Pollipus Hammond in 1746. Hammond having 
already logged fifteen years in the slave trade, Ellery was able to conclude 
after only a few lines that “notwithstanding the above we leave all to your 
prudent management relating our slaves.”"* 
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Instructions for the novice were another matter entirely. Merchants 
advised newcomers on virtually every aspect of the slave trade; and their 
detailed orders often required several pages. Owners included in these 
handbooks on the slave trade descriptions of the coastline, together with 
prominent landmarks, the names of reliable traders and where to find 
them, criteria for selecting slaves, prices of coastal commodities, as well as 
tips on bartering and navigation. Occasionally, a merchant even arranged 
for an inexperienced captain to link up with a seasoned commander in his 
employ who happened to be on the coast at the same time. Jacob Rivera 
sanctioned this sort of apprecticeship when he ordered Captain James 
Bourk to report to Captain Nathaniel Briggs immediately upon arriving 
at Anomabu. In the event that Bourk could not locate Briggs, Rivera 
suggested that he consult with Isaac Godfrey, another slaver captain who 
was “well acquainted at the Coast and . . . had a long experience [in] that 
trade.” 

Merchants and their captains also shared the tasks involved in the 
planning stages of the slaving operation. Before the ship and cargo were 
readied and the crew hired, it was necessary to work out a timetable for 
the entire voyage in advance. There were a number of variables to 
consider, the most important being the seasonal nature of the various 
American slave markets. Optimum market times generally corresponded 
with the harvest of local staple crops along the Caribbean crescent, begin- 
ning in January in Barbados, and concluding in Virginia in May. The 
arrival of the annual sugar, rice, and tobacco crops at dockside signaled | 
the end of one season and the start of another. Cash and credit from crop } 
sales were available at this time for planters who wanted to expand or 
replenish their work force. Both planter demand for slaves and their; 
ability to pay for them peaked at harvest time. Therefore, ideal marketing, 
conditions obtained at individual markets for five to ten weeks and collec-. 
tively for six or seven months of the year.'* 

Another constant that many Rhode Islanders considered when plan- 
ning their slaving ventures was the African rainy season, which extended | 
from May to August. The African summer brought both meteorological | 
and pathological problems to all inhabitants of the West African coast. 
Violent squalls and thunderstorms, appropriately dubbed tornados, rav- 
aged the coast in the summertime, and made navigation treacherous. 
Rain, heat, and humidity were triple curses that caused extreme discom- 
fort and, indirectly, disease. Together they produced the conditions 
necessary for the prolific reproduction of malaria and fever-carrying 
mosquitos that plagued coastal residents with a summer of disease and 
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, death. The radically different disease environment of West Africa made 

. Rhode Islanders particularly vulnerable to infection. Their fear of the 
African summer is apparent both in their correspondence and in the 
schedules they devised in hopes of avoiding it. 

Whenever possible, then, Rhode Island merchants and captains 
planned their African voyages, first, to avoid the coast between May and 
July, and second, to arrive at an American market between January and 
July. When the two goals conflicted, economic considerations normally 
overrode medical and safety precautions. Unanticipated delays at all 
stages of the voyage wrecked many schedules; but, as Table 4 shows, 
Rhode Island slaving ventures were carefully timed. 

| Most merchants elected to miss a part, if not all, of the dreaded 

| African summer; 80 percent of all voyages commenced after May 1. Only 
‘about a third of the African fleet cleared for the coast before July 1. 
Monthly clearances rose significantly during May and June, and reached 
a zenith in July and August, when almost a quarter of all voyages began. 
Departures dropped off only slightly during the ensuing two sixty-day 
periods to 20 percent, and 19 percent, respectively. The busiest quarter 
was July to September (34.2 percent), followed by October to December 
(29.3 percent), April to June (21.1 percent), and January to March (15 
percent). 

Clearly, the slave trade was conducted on a seasonal basis; it began late 


Table 4 
Slaver Departure Times from Rhode Island, 1725-1807 
No. of Percent of 

Month Departures total 
January 42 5.6 
February 39 5.2 
March 32 4.2 
April 38 5 
May 55 7.3 
June 66 8.8 
July 84 11.2 
August 97 12.9 
September 76 10.1 
October 79 10.5 
November 80 10.6 
December 62 8.2 

Total 750 100 





Source: Appendix. The 750 voyages identified by departure date from Rhode Island 
constitute 80 percent of all voyages (934) in the Appendix. If departure times were evenly 
distributed throughout the year, there would be 62.5 each month. 
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in the spring and concluded late in the fall. Voyage times from Rhode 
Island to market varied from seven to twelve months; the wide choice of 
markets, each lasting up to two months, allowed for considerable flexibil- 
ity. Merchants could plan on an early arrival at one of the southernmost 
slave marts and have others to fall back on if their vessel was delayed on 
the coast. Some owners even arranged their timetables around those of 
their competitors. Peleg Clarke, to cite only one example, began planning 
a venture scheduled for May 1, 1772, in October 1771, reasoning that a 
vessel that embarked in May would arrive on the coast not only ahead of 
the majority of 1772 slavers, but also after most of the late 1771 fleet had 
left the coast for market. His strategy began well enough; and despite a 
snag at home that delayed his departure until May 18, Clarke's vessel was 
the sole departing Rhode Island slaver from January 6 to May 18. The 
plan snagged, however, when Clarke arrived on the coast. A dull season 
had kept many vessels long past their expected departure dates providing 
Clarke much unwanted company.” 

Some timetables were worked out by trial and error long after the 
slave trade had become a permanent part of Rhode Island’s maritime 
commerce. When the state’s slavers began frequenting Mozambique late | 
in the eighteenth century, the traditional timetables of the West Coast had | 
to be discarded. Successful voyages to the East Coast depended on early | 
departures, to avoid the cold winter weather that prevailed around the! 
Cape of Good Hope in June. Some apparently arranged schedules secret- 
ly, although it is difficult to determine whether owners who did so were 
trying to conceal their plans from rivals in the trade or from prying 
abolitionists and government officials. The number of vessels that actual- 
ly arrived at their predetermined American markets on time, that is, 
according to a prearranged timetable, is impossible to estimate. West 
Indies factors reported more slavers late than on time or early; but 
information for most markets indicates that most vessels managed to 
arrive at their New World destinations in season. Rhode Island merchants 
took great pains to ensure that their valuable human cargoes would be 
sold at the most opportune moment; and the evidence suggests that their 
planning paid off. Timetables and captain's instructions, however, were 
only a part of the multitude of arrangements that were made prior to 
departure." 


Crews 


For every officer on the bridge, there are a hundred tired and dirty 
seamen scattered above and below deck, stoking, swabbing, and sweating. 
While many of the captains of eighteenth-century merchantmen have 
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revealed themselves to historians through their correspondence with 
their merchant owners, colonial seamen have remained relatively invisi- 
ble. We see them most frequently in the obituary columns of their local 
newspapers. While they did write less often and less well than their 
superiors, they hardly deserve the “inarticulate” label that modern histo- 
rians have bestowed on them. If their own words are no longer available 
to us, we must use other means to assure them their say. 

Crew manifests, required of all merchant shipping by federal law after 
1789, and filed in the customhouse, provide an accurate, if somewhat 
impersonal, profile of Jack Tar at the height of the Rhode Island slave 

| trade. These documents, quaint and imprecise by modern standards, tell 
| us a great deal about the 440 individuals (who accounted for the 549 
| berths) on fifty-seven Newport slavers between 1803 and 1807." 
The slaver was both freighter and prison; and its crew reflected those 
dual functions. Slaver crews were considerably larger than crews in most 
other branches of commerce. Rhode Island slavers were comparable in 
size to vessels in the West Indian trade, but needed a crew that was 33 
| percent larger. In 1805, a typical Rhode Island brig in the Havana trade 
! measured 103 tons, and carried six hands. A brig in the West African 
| slave trade averaged 111 tons and carried a crew of nine or ten. In fact, 

slavers required almost as many hands as ships in the European trade that 
ioe twice as large. Put another way, slavers used one man for every 

thirteen tons of vessel; West Indian and European merchantment em- 
ployed one man for every seventeen tons, and one man for every twenty 
tons. From a security standpoint, there was a seaman for every fifteen 
slaves.” 

A representative slayer crew of nine usually included a first and 
second mate, five seamen, a cooper, and a cook. Coopers, who maintained 
; the rum hogsheads and built the platforms between decks that increased 
| the vessel’s slave-carrying capacity, were present on about half of the 

Rhode Island slavers of this period. Occasionally they were replaced on 
the roster by carpenters. Although a valuable addition to the crew, coop- 
ers were apparently not considered essential. Larger vessels sometimes 
| carried a third mate, steward, or boatswain. Surgeons, common to British 
| slavers of the era, were rare on Rhode Island vessels; only one was found 
_ in the entire five-year sample. Supercargoes were almost totally absent 
' from the manifest; the captain doubled as doctor and cargo superinten- 
dent. The designation “boy” appeared infrequently in the crew lists, and 
occurred most often on larger crews of ten to thirteen men.” 
Seamen naturally made up the bulk of the hands. In 1805, manifests 
listing twenty-three crews totaling 215 men were categorized as follows: 
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seamen—one hundred twenty-eight (60 percent); first mates—twenty- 
three (11 percent); second mates—twenty-three (11 percent); coopers— 
twelve (6 percent); cooks—nineteen (9 percent); miscellaneous—ten (3 
percent). Generally speaking, as crew size increased, the percentage of 
seamen on the roster decreased. This was because larger, more expensive 
vessels were likely to have more marginal positions such as steward, 
supercargo, boy, and so forth. Owners of smaller craft saved on the cost of 
the initial outfit, as well as on wages, by paring their crews down to a 
minimum number consistent with efficiency and safety. Typically, their 
crews of seven or eight consisted of two mates, four or five seamen, and a 
cook.” 

The crews of Rhode Island slavers, like their captains, shared the 
distinction of serving in the most dangerous branch of eighteenth- 
century commerce. The temporal restrictions of the manifests make it 
impossible to determine whether individual seamen specialized in the 
slave trade over a long period of time; but even within the short span 
covered by this single port sample, there is evidence that some seamen did 
prefer the African route. For example, over the five-year period, 25 | 
percent of the 440 individual crew members made more than one voyage. ; 
That figure can be broken down further: 17.5 percent made two voyages; ' 
5.9 percent made three voyages; 1.1 percent made four voyages; 0.2 
percent (one seaman) made five consecutive slaving voyages. It is impossi- 
ble to ascertain if these repeaters were involved in the slave trade before 
1803. Likewise, it is not known if those who made only one slaving voyage 
during the period made slaving voyages in the years prior to the sample. 
Finally, we do not know how many of the men who served aboard 
Newport’s slavers from 1803 to 1807 also found occasional employment 
on slavers in nearby Bristol, Warren, or Providence during the same 
period. We do know, however, that captains and owners valued experi- 
enced hands, and recruited them over men unfamiliar with the slave 
trade whenever they were available. Undoubtedly several Rhode Island 
seamen had long careers in the slave trade.” 

Mobility is equally difficult to measure, given a sample span of only 
five years. Still, some tentative conclusions can be drawn. In fact, given the 
inadequate sample, the results are striking. Thirty-six percent of the 
Newport seamen who made more than a single voyage during the years 
1803 to 1807 received promotions in rank. The most common move was 
from seaman to second mate (28 percent). Nearly as frequent was the 
significant move from first mate to captain. Nine men, or 23 percent of 
the promoted group, made this jump. Three men each, or 8 percent, 
moved vertically from seaman to first mate, and from second mate to first 
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mate. There was also significant mobility among the coopers. While it 
seems clear that coopers who achieved the rank of second mate had 
moved upward, the situation of four who attained seaman status is more 
ambiguous. As coopers, they received the wages of a skilled craftsman, 
nearly three times the salary of their seamen shipmates. Their move may 
have represented only a desire to change vocations. More likely, they were 
not coopers by trade in the first place, but simply seamen who were handy 
with a hammer and saw.” 

Of course, it is impossible to ascertain all the reasons behind individual 
promotions, but one assumes that merit and experience were important 
considerations. There is also evidence that nepotism may have played a 
role in at least some of the advancements. Then, as now, having a relative 
in the business helped. Benjamin Shearman, like hundreds of other 
Newport youth, seized the first opportunity, and went to sea at the age of 
sixteen; but unlike most of his peers, Benjamin had a father who was an 
experienced captain in the slave trade. As a result, young Shearman’s 
apprenticeship was shortened considerably, and he rose rapidly through 
the ranks. He moved from the rank of seaman on his first voyage to 
second mate the following year, and attained first mate status on his third 
voyage a year later, at the age of nineteen. He was nine years younger 
than the average second mate, and seven years the junior of other first 
mates. Other captain’s sons enjoyed similar, although less spectacularly 
accelerated careers in the slave trade. One assumes that family and 
business connections, as well as ability, aided many of those who received 
promotions in rank throughout the period. Certainly the continuity of 
names at the captain level, down through the century, supports this 
contention. Families at the top of the Rhode Island maritime pyramid, 
like the Wantons, Champlins, Malbones, and Clarkes, supplied the trade 
with three generations of seamen as well as entrepreneurial talent; while 
late-comers like the D’Wolfs made up for their tardiness by sheer 
numbers.” 

There are few surprises in the demographic makeup of the 440 


\ seamen who manned Newport's African fleet from 1803 to 1807. They 


were, for the most part, young, white, hometown boys. Seventy-five 


: percent listed Newport as their residence; 95 percent resided within the 


state. Sixty percent gave Rhode Island as their place of birth; about half of 
that group had been born in Newport.* (See Tables 5 and 6.) 
Rhode Island seamen were indeed a youthful lot. The average age of 


' all Newport slaver crew members in 1805, from first mates to cooks, was 


twenty-four. Young men first enlisted as seamen at the age of sixteen, 
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Table 5 
Birthplaces of Newport, Rhode Island, Slaver Crews (Percent) 
Non- 
Sample Other Other United 
Size Year Newport RI. Mass. States States Africa 
216 1805 28 30 14 19 8 5 
530 1803-1807 32 28 13 16 10 1 
Source: Crew Manifests, Newport R.I., 1803-1807, NHS. 
Table 6 
Residences of Newport, Rhode Island, Slaver Crews (Percent) 
Sample Other Other 
Size Year Newport RI. Mass. States 
219 1805 71 24 3 2 
534 1803-1807 75 20 3 2 


Source: Crew Manifests, Newport R.I., 1803-1807, NHS. 


although a few signed on as “apprentices to the captain” or “boys” at 
fourteen or fifteen. The record holder for the entire five-year sample was 
John Harding, who measured four feet, three and one-half inches when 
he enlisted on the Charles and Harriot (bound for Mozambique) at the 
tender age of eleven. Precocious John repeated the same voyage on a 
different ship a year later, in 1806, with no recorded gain in height. If 
youth was conspicuous aboard the slavers, age, even middle age, was 
absent. Sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds were more likely to be seamen ' 
than were men over thirty. There were only seven men over the age of | 
forty in the entire sample of 227 men; and five of those were either 
coopers or cooks. Seamen (with an average age of 22.4 years) were the 
youngest members of the crew excepting “boys.” Only 8 percent of the 
seamen were thirty or older. Only one was over forty. First and second 
mates averaged twenty-six and twenty-seven years. Coopers and cooks 
were only slightly older, at twenty-nine and twenty-seven years of age, on 
the average. Captains, as a group, were the oldest men on the ships; their | 
mean age was thirty-two years. The oldest crew member found in the | 
entire sample was a fifty-two year old cooper. The grueling months at sea | 
required strength, stamina, and independence, qualities that Rhode Is- 
land youth apparently possessed to a much greater degree than their 
elders. Table 7 shows the average ages of Newport slaver crews by 
station.” 
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Table 7 
Average Ages of Newport, Rhode Island 
Slaver Crews, 1805 


Rank Sample Size Age 
Captain 16 31.8 
First mate 23 26.1 
Second Mate 23 27.3 
Seaman 128 22.4 
Cooper 12 28.6 
Cook 19 27.0 
Boy 6 15.0 

Totals 227 25.5 


Source: Crew Manifests, Newport R.I., 1803-1807, NHS. 


Although the slave trade might seem an unlikely occupation in which 
to find free black seamen, they were represented in the Newport trade in 
. considerable numbers. Blacks had been a significant part of Rhode Is- 
land’s population since the early years of the eighteenth century, when 
they were first imported from Africa and the West Indies to work the 
large farms of Kings (later Washington) County. Scattered references 
throughout the colonial era reveal that, before the Revolution, both slaves 
and free blacks served aboard merchant ships and privateers alike. Freed 
by legislation in 1784, Rhode Island’s blacks continued to seek maritime 
employment. During the years 1803 to 1807, when blacks comprised 7 
percent of Newport’s population, black seamen made up 21 percent of all 
Newport crews engaged in the West Indian, European, and African 
trades.” 

Significantly, as commerce contracted during the years leading up to 
and culminating in Jefferson’s Embargo, black seamen were squeezed out 
of the shipping industry at a faster rate than whites. In 1803, for example, 
two out of three vessels that cleared Newport for foreign ports carried 
black seamen; by 1807, that proportion had dropped to one out of two. 
Blacks also found themselves more and more confined to the lower paid, 
lower status position of cook. It is interesting to note that black seamen 
comprised only 10 percent of the crews of slave ships from 1803 to 1807, 


or about half the percentage that they claimed in the industry as a whole. ; 


About half of the fifty-four blacks who served aboard Newport slavers 
during this period did so as seamen. The other half were cooks. There 
were no black captains or mates. The manifests also show that during the 
five years preceding the Embargo, black seamen were gradually being 
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pushed down and out of the profession. Sixty percent of the blacks 
serving aboard slavers in 1803 held the rank of seamen; by 1807, that 
figure had dropped to 40 percent. The missing 20 percent were either out 
of the trade or in the galleys. While the evidence is inconclusive at best, 
and unsubstantiated by other sources, blacks seemed to have preferred 
branches of commerce that did not involve human cargoes. They did not 
shun the slave trade entirely, however.” 

Although these figures on race, age, residence, and place of birth give 
a rudimentary profile of the men who sailed and worked the slavers, they 
also whet one’s appetite for more detail. Some equally bland documents 
answer a few additional questions concerning salaries and basic working 
conditions, but for a glimpse into the everyday world of the eighteenth- 
century seaman, we must turn to alternate, and sometimes biased sources. 
A few of these, mainly letters and journals written by owners and captains, 
provide more personal, if less objective, insights into the lives and work of 
our elusive subjects. Generalizing from such casual comments is risky, 
although, I think, worthwhile. For the most part, the seamen’s private 
thoughts about their work, fellow tars and officers, and the slave trade, in 
general, are unknown. One journal kept by a seaman in the African trade , 
in 1795 must speak for all those that have been lost or were never written. 
With them, we can attain at least a partial picture of the men whose labor 
made the Rhode Island slave trade possible and profitable. 

Merchants put their captains on the payroll first and then delegated 
the rest of the recruiting chores to them. The crew rosters reveal that the 
first seamen to be hired often signed on anywhere from four to eight 
weeks prior to the anticipated departure date. There was much work to 
do before the vessel left port, and good men were often hard to find. 
While owners naturally wished to keep their overhead down, especially ; 
before the voyage had begun, they were plagued by a chronic shortage of | 
qualified seamen throughout much of the eighteenth century, a situation | 
that necessitated early recruiting. There was a consistent demand, a short 
supply, and consequently, a seller's market.” 

Competition among local merchants for the best of the available men 
was keen. Martin Bensen, an African merchant scouring the Newport 
dockside for a crew early in November 1784, reported that local mer-! 
chants were protesting the current salary demands of that city’s seamen. ' 
Every vessel was tied up in port, and irate merchants were refusing to hire ; 
anyone. A week later three merchants caved in, thereby precipitating a 
frantic scramble for men at the inflated rate of sixteen to twenty dollars a 
month. Bensen, who had abided by the initial boycott, was caught off- 
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guard, and informed his partners that he could not find a single unem- 
ployed seaman.” 

Such shortages in the supply of trained seamen were common. The 
collective action taken by the Newport merchants, in this particular case, 

| was triggered by a successful raid on their port by recruiters from New 
York at the end of October. This tactic was also typical of the period; and 
there was no known defense against it other than bettering the interlop- 
ers’ offer. The New Yorkers had bid up monthly wages to twenty dollars, 
and absconded with several crews, including a group that had already 
signed the manifest of a Newport vessel. Owners traditionally held out 
until economic pressures forced them either to meet the going rate or see 
their voyages ruined; and then consoled themselves with the prediction 
that “seamen would be plenty and cheaper in a short time.” While they 
waited for that unlikely eventuality, they paid the current rate and often 
got inexperienced men in the bargain. Martin Bensen’s predicament is a 
case in point. The crew he finally assembled for his African voyage during 
the weeks following the failed boycott further delayed his departure. 

' Despite a twenty-four hour schedule, his “motley crew” failed, among 
other things, to caulk and rig the ship properly.” 

Pre-voyage preparations of this sort were perhaps the main reason for 
obtaining a crew well in advance of sailing time. Returning crews were 
released immediately upon their arrival at the home port; and repairs and 

‘refitting were left for the next crew. In addition, the new crew was 
responsible for stowing and securing the outward cargo, a job now 
| appropriated by longshoremen. This was generally a time-consuming 
operation, because the chief commodity, rum, was seldom purchased 
from a single distiller. It arrived on the docks, along with the rest of the 
cargo, in separate lots over the course of several days or weeks.” 

Once at sea, a slaver crew performed traditional nautical tasks until 
the trading began along the coast, at which time they assumed a number 
of additional duties foreign to seamen in other trades. Some hands 
accompanied the captain on trading forays in small boats along the coast 
and up the rivers; while others ferried the outward cargo ashore, since 
there were no docking facilities, and returned with the complements of 
slaves. The rugged surf overturned many ship’s boats and African 
canoes, and made trips ashore and along the coast treacherous and 
occasionally lethal assignments. Moreover, from the moment the first 
slave set foot on board the vessel, every seaman became a security guard. 
The crew was responsible not only for feeding, bathing, and exercising 
the slaves, but also for the most disagreeable job of all, cleaning their 
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quarters. The critical task, however, was surveillance; and seamen ceased 
being jailors only when the last slave was sold in the West Indies. Then, 
after loading a return cargo of sugar or molasses, slaver crews sailed the 
ship to its home port, where they were discharged. 

Life aboard an eighteenth-century merchant ship was trying, to say 
the least. The extraordinary length of the voyage, together with the 
dangers involved in carrying an unwilling and sometimes desperate hu- 
man cargo, served to heighten the tensions that were normally associated 
with cramped quarters and dependence on absolute and sometimes arbit- 
rary authority. Owners appealed to their captains to do everything in 
their power “to keep peace and good harmony on board”; but nerves 
frayed easily, and tempers often flared when the line between rigid 
discipline and petty tyranny was crossed.* 

When captains assaulted their men, either verbally or physically, 
insubordination and negligence were predictable responses; and mutiny! 
was an ever-present possibility. During the course of a long stay on the 
coast, Captain Caleb Godfrey complained in a letter to the Vernons that’ 
the mates aboard his slaver were “very foul mouth men” who “used the 
crew ill,” and called him an “Old Sun of a Bitch.” Godfrey apparently had 
shortcomings of his own, for during a subsequent slaving voyage his 
entire crew, except for the officers, jumped ship at Charleston, claiming 
rough treatment, and threatened to take him to admiralty court if he tried 
to force them to return. A first mate, elevated to the command of a slaver 
by the original captain’s death, was alleged to have beaten members of his 
crew to death, and was tried for murder in Boston in 1737. Mutinies 
against slaver captains are recorded for the years 1773 and 1796. Quick- 
thinking mates saved the life of Providence Captain John Hopkins from 
three “lads,” the eldest of whom was only seventeen, who tried to slit his 
throat. Captain Nathan Sterry was attacked while trying to quiet a disturb- 
ance aboard his vessel as she lay anchored under the guns of an African 
fort. He was finally assisted by his officers and “some sober considerate 
crew members,” but not before sustaining several serious wounds about 
the head from a well-aimed hatch bar.* 

Although full-fledged mutinies were rare occurrences aboard slavers, 
rough treatment was a fact of life. Significantly, most discipline problems 
and accounts of crew abuse were recorded during the extensive trading 
period on the African coast. Tropical diseases, primarily malaria and 
yellow fever, weakened some crews, destroyed others, and bred fear in 
everyone. Heat and humidity, along with the boredom that accompanied 
delays while waiting for the arrival of slave coffles, heightened tensions, 
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made tempers short, and men thirsty. Seamen commonly turned to 

| alcohol as a prescription for all three conditions. Owing to the lack of 

| other diversions, drinking emerged as the principal pastime on the coast, 

especially among the hundreds of employees at the European forts. 
American captains tried to protect their men from drunkenness by limit- 
ing both their rations of rum and the amount they could buy from the 
ship’s stores; but determined drinkers usually managed to sidestep such 
restrictions. One illegal avenue often precipitated further problems. 
Commanders often traced instances of intoxication among men on duty, 
an especially hazardous breach of discipline aboard a slaver, to pilferage 
of the ship’s stores. Subsequent punishments created further discord, 
and, seemingly, had little effect in curbing petty rum thefts. Captains and 
crews alike coped with these and related problems as best they could, and 
generally managed to preserve life and limb, as well as order, aboard their 
ships. It is clear, however, that the slave trade, particularly the extended 
stay on the African coast, caused problems for Rhode Island seamen that 
were unique in degree, if not in kind, to those experienced by seamen in 
other branches of commerce.* 

Characterizing the overall quality of Rhode Island seamen in the 
African trade is difficult. Complaints rather than compliments predomi- 
nated in the letters that slaver captains sent home from the coast after they 
had had several months in which to evaluate their “people.” Usually, 
commanders singled out only one or two men for criticism. Pilferers and 
drunkards abounded, although most captains were less specific and sim- 
ply tagged their erring hands as “good for nothing” or “incapable of 
doing their duty.” One assumes that the majority of men in each crew who 
were not so labelled performed their duties adequately. The typical slaver 
crew may well have approximated one described by Captain Martin 
Bensen in 1795. “Our ship is... manned like Noah’s Ark,” he complained 
in a wry simile, “with two of every sort—two sobers, two sots, two passables 
and two miserables.”*” 

Of course, captains in all branches of trade criticized their crews; 

! nevertheless, it is conceivable that the number of misfits and malcontents 
| on the slavers was larger than on any other vessels. This was certainly the 
conclusion of the Parliamentary Committee that investigated conditions 
in the British slave trade. Much of the testimony heard at those hearings, 
held from 1789 to 1791, highlighted the uniqueness of slaveship crews. 
Captains in the African trade, as well as commanders in the Royal Navy, 
: agreed that British seamen in the slave trade were the least experienced 
and worst treated of all his Majesty's mariners. Witnesses said that “lands- 
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men” and “half-seamen” abounded in a trade that attracted the “worst 
sorts of men,” and then subjected them to unsanitary conditions aboard 
their vessels, and a host of alien diseases at their destinations. Few tars in 
the slave trade, it was claimed, were even fit for impressment. Far from 
being a nursery for seamen, as the trade's supporters argued, Africa was a 
grave for inexperienced and unsuspecting boys.” 

Granting the obvious bias of many of the Committee members and 
their witnesses, whose primary concern was the abolition of the trade, 
there is still a good deal of truth to their allegations. The mortality rate of 
English seamen in the slave trade was nearly ten times the rate for tars in 
other trades. This fact alone gave the African trade a notorious reputa- 
tion among sailors generally, and may have influenced experienced, 
career seamen to turn against African voyages.” 

There are no mortality figures for Rhode Island seamen comparable 
to the statistics kept by the Royal Navy for British seamen. Rhode Island: 
newspapers routinely carried obituaries of prominent merchants and| 
captains, but noted the deaths of their crews only sporadically. The vast! 
majority of slaver crew deaths that the local press did report, however,’ 
were attributed to disease or accidents that occurred on the coast or 
during the middle passage. 

Captains, on the other hand, wrote frequently about the health of 
their men; and after a six or eight week stay on the coast, there were few 
who did not report one or two seamen sick or already buried. On occa-| 
sion, epidemics decimated crews, and sent profits plummeting, as ter-: 
rified captains hurriedly sold their remaining cargoes at heavy losses in 
order to get off the coast. Particularly “sickly seasons” might even reduce ' 
the number of African voyages that merchants planned for the following 
year."' 

Whatever the exact percentage, mortality rates were unquestionably 
higher aboard Rhode Island slavers than on any other merchantmen. 
One might surmise that the trade’s unsavory reputation would have made 
slavers a last resort for many lifetime seamen who valued their health or 
time at home. While some old hands may have avoided the African trade 
out of fear or good sense, more, apparently, preferred it. A substantial | 
number of seamen, as demonstrated above, made repeated voyages to the! 
coast; in fact, crews recruited for Rhode Island slavers tended to be 
slightly older rather than younger than those in the West Indian trade, 
which suggests that career seamen did not avoid American slavers. 
Apparently, other considerations—higher wages over time, owing to’ 
longer voyages and less time idle; or faster promotions, due to higher 
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mortality rates—convinced more seamen to ignore the greater risks 
associated with the slave trade. Altogether, the evidence points to older, 
more experienced crews, and crews that were characterized by high 
turnover rates, caused, in part, by the highest mortality rate in American 
commerce. 

Despite the unique and dangerous nature of their work, the seamen in 
the Rhode Island slave trade received the same wages as seamen in the 

, coasting, West Indian, or European trades. Portage bills for the period 
‘ 1754-1805, summarized in Table 8, show that wages in the African trade 
rose slowly during the second half of the century. 

Wars or rumors of wars, the ubiquitous presence of privateers and 
pirates, and a general shortage of able-bodied mariners throughout New 
England contributed to this upward trend. The ordinary sailor's monthly 
wages climbed from an average of seventeen pounds Old Tenor (O.T.; 
seventeen shillings sterling), before the French and Indian War, to £54 
O.T. Wages remained high after the war, as Rhode Island's maritime 
economy boomed, following a brief post-war slump. Clearances at the 
Newport Customhouse nearly doubled in the decade preceding the 
' American Revolution. To fill the hundreds of additional berths, mer- 

chants were forced to offer salaries very close to the wartime par. At that 
time, an experienced seaman expected and received £50 O.T., or about 
£2.5 sterling. Inflation, however, wiped out much of the increase, as a 
comparison with the 1761 figures illustrates. Trade revived more slowly 
after Independence, but wages soon equaled, then surpassed, colonial 
' levels. In 1789, seamen aboard the Nancy made just under two pounds 
sterling per month, and only two years later men on the Sally were 
averaging sixteen dollars, an increase in real wages even at the most 
liberal exchange rate. Wages seem to have stabilized during the last 
fifteen years of the slave trade. Temporary increases like the one de- 
scribed by Captain Bensen were apparently common; in general, how- 
ever, from 1791 to 1807, salaries stayed between fifteen and eighteen 
dollars.” 

Officers’ wages were more unstable. Although almost always higher 
than seamen’s wages, the salaries earned by the mates on Rhode Island 
slavers fluctuated considerably. The portage bills show that some officers 
made only slightly more than the men below them, while others took 
home almost twice the salary of seamen, and, in some cases, more than 
their captains. Wage differentials among the mates as a group may have 
reflected discrepancies in experience, crew size, and the nature of the 
work load. On most vessels, officers, who relayed the captain’s orders to 
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the crew and directed many of the day-to-day operations aboard the ship, 
were a vital link in the chain of command. Many owners recognized their 
important role and rewarded them accordingly. Moreover, all mates’ 
comparatively low monthly salaries were offset by another form of 
remuneration.* 


Table 8 
Monthly Wages of Rhode Island Seamen in the African Slave Trade, 
1754-1805 
Mates Seamen 
Year Vessel in Wi No. We No. Cook Boy 
1754 Sloop £20 £20,25 23 £16,17,17,17,17,16 17 £12 
Hare 17, 18, 18, 18, 17 
1756 = Sloop £25 £23,22 23 £20, 20, 18, 18 19 £8 
Tite Bite 
1759 = Schooner £60,58 59 £55, 37, 50, 30, 30,50 42 £20 
Wheel of 
Fortune 
1759 Brig £45,60 53 £35, 42, 42, 40, 50, 45 £30 
Marygold 60, 40, 35, 60 
1761 Brig £55 £65 — £55, 40, 55, 70, 70, 54 £30 
Royal 70, 55, 70, 60 
Charlotte 
1765 Sloop £60 £60 — £60, 45, 40, 45, 30 44 
Betsey 
1765 Sloop £50 £70 — £50, 45, 50, 55, 55,55 52 
Sally 
1768 Brig £50 £60 — £55, 48, 50, 36,50,50 48 £35 £32 
Othello 
1770 = Sloop £60 £60, 48, 48, 48, 48,24 46 
Adventure (incomplete) 
1770 (unknown) £50 £60,60 60 £50, 50, 44, 44, 47, 48 £28 
50, 50, 48 
1774s Brig $3,8 5 $6,6,7,6,6,7 6 # 
Othello 
1789 Schooner £1:19  £2:8, 2:8 £1:19, 1:19 £0:18 £0:12 
Nancy 2:8 1:19 
1791 Brig $30,25 28 $20, 10, 12, 14, 14, 16 $14 
Selly 20, 16, 20, 22 
1805 Ship $40, 50,20 30 $18, 18, 15, 6, 4 
Resource (incomplete) 
1805 Sloop $17 $25,20 28 $17, 17, 17, 17, 17, 7 
Louisa 17,17 


Sources: Slavery MSS, box 6, NYHS; Donnan, Docs., 3: 146, 164, 175-176, 208; Vernon 
Papers, NHS; D’Wolf Papers, BHS, RIHS. All colonial wages are Old Tenor, not pounds 
sterling. Dollars for 1774 are Continental dollars; from 1791 on all dollars are American 
dollars. The pounds designation in 1789 refers to pounds sterling. 
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| Officers, like their captains, were allowed to carry a certain amount of 
‘ cargo, usually rum, free of all freight charges, which enabled them to buy 
| a specified number of slaves on the coast, one to four being the typical 
allotment. These “privilege slaves,” as they were called, could also be 
shipped freight free and sold on the officer's own account, at the vessel's 
New World destination. Most owners stipulated only that the privilege 
slaves be sold along with the rest of the ship’s complement; the prices of 
privilege slaves were then averaged in with total slave sales, so that officers 
and owners received the same price. This procedure discouraged officers 
from pampering their own slaves at the expense of the owners’ during the 
long middle passage. Money earned from the sale of privilege slaves 
provided a valuable supplement to the officer’s income, and, in many 
cases, probably exceeded his gross salary for an entire voyage. James 
Warner, for example, the first mate on a Providence slaver in 1759, 
earned a monthly wage of three pounds, only five shillings more than the 
highest-paid seaman under him. On a ten-month voyage he could expect 
to gross thirty pounds, while the seaman earned £27.5. Warner, however, 
was allowed three privilege slaves. To purchase three slaves, who would 
have cost 150-200 gallons each on the coast, Warner would have needed a 
cash outlay, or credit line, of fifty-five pounds sterling for the necessary 
rum and casks. With no freight charges on either leg of the voyage, 
Warner could have sold his slaves in the West Indies at the going rate of 


' thirty-five pounds per slave, and turned a handsome profit of fifty 
' pounds. The custom of allowing the officers their privilege slaves, then, 


made the seemingly small salary gap between mates and their men 
meaningless. Status considerations aside, there were compelling eco- 
nomic reasons for seamen to seek advancement up through the ranks of a 
Rhode Island slaver.“ 

For seamen who did not expect or receive promotions, the slave trade 
still provided a steady income comparable to, if not somewhat higher 
than, work on non-slavers. The unusual length of African voyages meant 
that slaver crews would make fewer trips than other crews, but would also 
spend less time between voyages without pay, a clear advantage over short 
shuttles like the coasting and West Indian routes. There were distinct 
disadvantages, too. The dangers of disease have already been mentioned; 
and for those who managed to stay healthy, there was a final element of 
insecurity peculiar to the slave trade. After the slaves were sold in the 
West Indies, the extra crew members who had been assigned to guard 
them became supernumeraries and, therefore, an undesirable financial 
burden on the vessel’s owners. To reduce wages and victualing costs for 
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the remainder of the voyage, merchants occasionally instructed their / 
captains to discharge superfluous seamen before completing the final leg | 
of the voyage. This practice created hostility that owners and captains 
wished to avoid. Samuel and William Vernon, joint owners of the Othello, 
acknowledged the potential for friction when they advised Captain John 
Duncan to reduce the size of his crew only if he could “discharge them 
upon good terms.” Other merchants were less sympathetic; and the : 
practice of “bumping” unnecessary hands became standard procedure on : 
some Rhode Island slavers. Finding a way back to one’s home port was! 
often an expensive and time-consuming ordeal for seamen who suffered ' 
the consequences of an unanticipated layoff. One anonymous sailor, after 
an unusually long voyage of nineteen months, spent an additional ten 
weeks completing a passage from Charleston to Newport. Few, if any, 
seamen were stranded indefinitely; but even a few weeks food and lodg- 
ing made heavy dents in a seaman’s wages.“ 

Owners paid their men in two major installments. At the beginning of 
a voyage, merchants advanced a month's salary to each member of his 
crew, from the captain to the cook. At the end of the voyage, accounts 
were settled, and seamen received the rest of their wages in a lump sum. 
The exact amount was arrived at by computing the wages due to the 
individual from the time he signed the crew manifest until his date of 
discharge, minus any small advances he may have received during the 
journey. In 1761, the crew of the Royal Charlotte collected an average of 
thirty-seven pounds sterling at the conclusion of a fifteen-month trip. In 
1805, a voyage of six months netted the crew of the Louisa one hundted 
dollars apiece. There was undoubtedly no one aboard either vessel that 
did not earn his pay.* 

Aside from salary, there were not many inducements to enter the 
dangerous life aboard the African slavers. Once at sea the excitement and 
mystique of the profession quickly evaporated as drudgery, monotony, 
and cramped quarters became the norm. Diet on board was simple, 
starchy, and apt to be skimpy. Typical cuisine on the first leg of the voyage 
included “ship’s bread,” dried beef, and pork or preserved fish. On the 
return trip sailors ate beans or rice along with the slaves, and washed their 
mush down with the daily dram of rum doled out on many vessels. 
Underfed or unsatisfied diners exercised their option to purchase addi- 
tional food or drink with small advances on their salaries. Pleasures were 
few and simple: fresh fish or turtle soup after the long passage to the 
coast; an occasional letter from a friend or loved one at home; an evening 
of rum and camaraderie; the initial excitement of exploring an unknown 
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land; or a moment of solitude in which to draw a hurried sketch or 
scribble a few thoughts in a canvas-covered journal. In 1796, a young 
seaman aboard a slaver out of Warren, Rhode Island, who was six months 
and three thousand miles from home, concluded a Sunday journal entry 
with verses describing the seaman’s most persistent enemy at sea, loneli- 
ness: 


We in this early youthful age 

Can ease our minds to think of home; 
It often makes us for to rage 

To think we are obliged to roam.” 


Ships 


To the casual eighteenth-century observer, a Rhode Island slaver 
riding at anchor in Bristol or Newport harbor was probably indistinguish- 
able from the vessels that lay nearby. To those who made their living from 
the sea, however, it was a unique craft, designed and modified to meet the 
rigorous requirements of a special branch of commerce. The construc- 
tion of the Rhode Island slaver, together with its unusual outfit, set it 
apart from all other Rhode Island shipping. Moreover, it differed signifi- 
cantly from other American and European slavers, as well. These varia- 
tions were intentional and reflected the trading strategies of Rhode Is- 
land’s African merchants. 

The unique design of the Rhode Island slaver was recognized both at 
home and abroad. In 1774, two prospective English buyers commented 
that a brig belonging to Aaron Lopez was “constructed in the manner 
usual for the trade from Rhode Island to Africa [and] would by no means 
suit for the trade from Liverpool.” Local buyers and sellers normally 
distinguished slavers from non-slavers in their correspondence; and that 
precision was mirrored in the descriptions of vessels advertised for sale in 
the Rhode Island press. Stephen Ayrault, for example, characterized his 
eighty-ton sloop Fanny as “well calculated for the Gurnga trade” in a notice 
he placed in the Newport Mercury in the summer of 1774. Throughout the 
New England maritime community, it was generally agreed that Rhode 
Island slavers were different from vessels that did not carry human 
cargoes. Not all vessels were suited to the African trade; consequently, 
Rhode Island merchants and seamen were always explicit when they 
described “a proper vessel for the Guinea trade.”® 

The feature common to all slave ships, regardless of nationality, was 
the area “between decks,” where the slaves were carried. On a regular 
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Figure 7 
The English Slaver Brookes 





Source: Thomas Clarkson, History of the Rise, Progress, and Accomplishment of the Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade by the British Parliament (London, 1839). The Brookes was larger but 
similar in overall design to Rhode Island slavers, which carried thirty-seven people in the 
forward section, twenty-four in the center, and forty aft. 
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commercial vessel, this passageway, situated between the main deck and 
the hold, was little more than a crawl space, two- or three-feet high. To 
accommodate the slaves on a slaver, the between decks area was often 
four or five feet high. This type of construction maximized the available 
space on the vessel, and segregated the human cargo from the crew above 
and the supplies below. The capacity of the slave quarters was increased 
further by the construction of platforms midway between the deck and 
the overhead. These platforms extended out from the bulkheads on all 
sides of the vessel, and were about six-feet long, or just large enough to 
accommodate a prone human being. A person entering the slave quarters 
through a single hatch in the main deck was confronted with a narrow 
corridor, on either side of which were two rows of slaves, either lying 
down or squatting, one group on the deck and the other a few feet above 
them on wooden platforms. It would have been difficult for either group 
to sit up straight without touching either platform or the overhead. 
Allowing for a space eighteen to twenty-four inches wide per slave, a 
compartment twenty feet by forty feet might accommodate one hundred 
twenty to one hundred thirty slaves. This was why merchants in the slave 
trade required vessels with “a good height between decks.” Slavers can 
easily be spotted in contracts between merchants and shipbuilders, even 
when the vessel's intended trade is never mentioned. The expanded area 
between decks was the mark of a vessel destined for the African slave 
trade.” 

Slavers differed from other commercial craft in a number of other 
ways. To feed and exercise the slaves safely on the top deck, a wall, or 
“barracoon,” was constructed across the width of the vessel; the barra- 
coon sealed off the area from the rest of the ship. Sometimes additional 
portholes were cut in the sides of the vessels in order to increase ventila- 
tion in the slave compartments below decks. Their efficiency was often 
further enhanced by fitting individual portholes with funnel-shaped 
lengths of canvas designed to trap and guide fresh air directly into the 
slave quarters. Some vessels were also equipped with additional railings 
and nettings to deter potential runaways and suicides from jumping 
overboard.” 

Modifications even extended to the number and type of armaments 
that a slaver carried. In addition to the usual heavy carriage guns common 
on the decks of eighteenth-century merchantmen, the standard slaver 
arsenal was heavily weighted in favor of close-range weaponry. Sup- 
plementing the small arms that were likely to be found in any well-stocked 
arms chest was one weapon peculiar to the slave trade. This was the 
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deadly and omnipresent “swivel gun.” The dual purpose of this weapon, 
which resembled an oversized blunderbuss on a rotating stand, was to 
maim or kill large numbers of attackers at close range. Mounted on the 
railings at strategic locations about the main deck—on either side of the 
hatch, for example—swivel guns provided enough firepower for even a 
greatly undermanned crew to subdue a slave revolt. A Rhode Island 
slaver was not apt to be without at least one of these eighteenth-century 
machine guns; most vessels boasted several. 

John Brown, principal owner of the ship Sultan, described a typical 
slavers’ arsenal when he catalogued the Sultan's armaments for London 
underwriters Haley and Hopkins in 1770. Swivels held the prominent 
positions on the list. The 160-ton vessel, with its uncharacteristically large 
crew of sixteen, carried “six swivel and two carriage guns, four blunder- 
busses, fourteen or fifteen small arms and a number of pistols with 
sufficiency of ammunition.” With an arsenal such as this, the Rhode 
Island slaver more closely resembled a privateer than a commercial 
craft.” 

Aside from the changes mentioned above, the Rhode Island slaver 
was a seemingly ordinary vessel. The length and rigors of slaving voyages, 
however, demanded a ship of superior quality and sailing ability. Peleg 
Clarke observed that an exceptional vessel was “a great advantage in an 
African voyage.” A “proper vessel,” according to his partner John Fletch- 
er, was “a good Brig or Snow from 100 to 130 tons burthen but not to 
exceed the latter, . . . sound and as well found as possible, and not above 
three or four years old.” Fletcher also outlined the characteristics that 
marked a good vessel: “a long floor, easy draughtwater, and a clear run.” 
Such a ship was “likely to sail well,” he concluded, “which is very material 
for a Guineaman.”* 

Fletcher’s sketch was undoubtedly an idealized portrait of the vessel 
merchants hoped to obtain; the vessels actually employed did not always 
conform to his model. Although it is impossible to assess the sailing 
capabilities and deficiencies of Rhode Island slavers with precision, there 
is sufficient evidence to determine a few common characteristics: rig type; 
“burthen,” or cargo capacity; age; and, to a lesser extent, speed. 

Nearly 75 percent of the vessels listed in the Appendix can be iden- 
tified by rig type. Table 9 shows the vessels that African merchants 
preferred from 1720 to 1807. The most popular vessel throughout the 
century was the brigantine, or “brig,” as it was commonly called. One 
third of all slaving voyages were made in brigs. Another 25 percent were 
made in sloops, 17 percent in schooners, and 14 percent in ships. Snows 
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Table 9 
Rhode Island Slavers, 1720-1807 (By Vessel Rig Type) 
1720-1807 1720-1775 1784-1807 

Rigope No. Percent’, = No. Percent, = No.___—sPercomt 
Brigantine 231 33.8 89 $2.2 142 34.8 
Sloop 183 26.8 104 $7.6 79 19.4 
Schooner 117 17.1 33 11.9 84 20.6 
Ship 98 14.3 28 10.1 70 17.2 
Snow 54 79 22 79 $2 78 
Bark 1 0.1 0 0.0 1 0.2 

Total 684 100 276 100 408 100 


Source: Appendix; WPA, Ships Documents. 


and barks accounted for the remaining 8 percent. The changes in prefer- 
ence from the colonial era to the years after the Revolution are especially 
revealing. The proportion of sloops in the African trade dropped drama- 
tically after Independence. This small vessel, the clear favorite in the 
colonial period, was replaced by larger schooners and ships. The latter 
type was rarely used before 1776, and accounted for only one out of ten 
voyages. From 1784 to 1807, nearly 20 percent of Rhode Island's African 
fleet was ships. Schooners, which comprised only about 12 percent of 
colonial slavers, made up almost 21 percent after 1784. The proportion of 
brigs, snows, and barks remained constant throughout the century. With 
a 35 percent share of the total, brigs replaced sloops as the most preferred 
vessels after the Revolution. Schooners and sloops each accounted for 
about 20 percent of the post-1784 fleet; and together with brigs, they 
made up almost 75 percent of the total slaver fleet. This suggests that 
despite a pronounced increase in generally larger vessels, such as ships 
and snows, as the century progressed, smaller vessels continued to domi- 
nate the trade. 

An analysis of shipping according to rig types gives only a rough 
approximation of the size of Rhode Island's slavers. Given the wide 
variations in tonnage (measure of cargo capacity or volume) within each 
type, it is dangerous to ask too much of this sort of data. On the other 
hand, tonnage figures do provide a better basis for comparing Rhode 
Island slavers with other local vessels, and with the slavers of European 
nations. 

By European standards, Rhode Island slavers were remarkably small. 
In the colonial period, English slaving vessels generally increased in 
burden from 100 tons in the 1720s to 140 tons by 1776. A sample of 
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forty-five English vessels that slaved at Cape Coast Castle between 1764 
and 1768, for example, when an average slaver was 135 tons, reveals a 
mean tonnage figure of 193 tons. During the same period, twenty-four 
Rhode Island slavers that stopped at the fort averaged only one hundred 
tons. A larger sample, however, shows that colonial vessels measured well 
below that figure. The mean tonnage of one hundred Rhode Island | 
vessels that purchased slaves at Cape Coast from 1755 to 1769 was only | 
eighty-three tons. English slavers, then, were fifty-two tons or 63 percent | 
larger than their Rhode Island counterparts.* 

In the decades following the Revolution, both British and American 
slavers began to rely on larger vessels. English slavers in the period 1783 
to 1807 averaged 182 tons. A sample of Rhode Island slavers during the’ 
seventeen years spanning 1791 to 1807 yields a mean tonnage of 104 tons, | 
increasing the gap between British and American vessels by seventy-eight 
tons or 75 percent. Although vessels in the state's slaving fleet appear to be 
an average 25 percent larger than their colonial predecessors, some of the 
gain is illusory; this is the result of a change in measurement formulas, 
which is explained in note fifty-four. In any event, the actual increase was 
accompanied by a slight drop in efficiency, as a comparison of slave-to-ton 
ratios illustrates. Owners packed colonial slavers at the rate of 1.4 slaves 
per ton; after the War their successors accommodated only 1.1 slaves per 
ton. It is impossible to tell whether the trend toward fewer slaves per ton 
that began in the late 1780s was prompted by reasons of security, econ- 
omy, or humanity, or whether it is simply another repercussion of the 
measurement revision. It was during this period that Parliament put a 
ceiling on the number of slaves that a British slaver might legally trans- 
port. Rhode Islanders may have seen some wisdom in that ruling, and 
adopted it themselves, although there is no evidence to substantiate such a 
hypothesis. Whatever the cause or rationale, Rhode Island slavers were: 
larger and more loosely packed after Independence than before. The 
effect on average cargo size was negligible, however, because the two 
trends tended to cancel each other out. There were a few vessels in the} 
early National period in the 175- to 250-ton range that routinely carried 
two hundred or more slaves. Slavers and cargoes of this magnitude were’ 
unknown in colonial Newport.* 

Small by European standards, Rhode Island slavers were overshad- 
owed by many local vessels, as well. Slavers were, in fact, the smallest 
vessels involved in any trans-Atlantic trade. The average tonnage of 
fifty-six Newport merchantmen in the European trade from 1803 to 1808 
was 179 tons. During the same period, fifty vessels in the slave trade from 
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Newport to the Gold Coast averaged only 117 tons. Rhode Island mer- 
chants could have used larger vessels in the slave trade; they used smaller 
ones in order to gain preference at African and New World markets, and 

‘reduce slave mortality. At 104 tons, the typical late-eighteenth century 
Newport or Bristol slaver was comparable in size to vessels in the West 
Indian carrying trade. By modern standards, the lengthy voyages of the 
little vessels seem miraculous. Today, for example, the pride of the Bristol 

' African fleet, James D’Wolf’s unusually large ship, the 192-ton Andro- 
mache, with a sixty-two foot keel and twenty-three foot beam, would be an 
impressive yacht, but not much of a freighter. Moreover, the Andromache 
was exceptional. Vessels half that size and less, routinely made the twelve 
thousand—mile triangular trip from Rhode Island. These small brigs and 
schooners, and even bigger ships like the Andromache, which were con- 
fined primarily to the East African routes, should not be confused with 
the few, much larger American slavers of the 1840s and 1850s, the 
decades of the clipper ships.* 

An interesting but ultimately unanswerable question is whether or not 
Newport and Bristol slavers were faster than their London and Liverpool 
rivals. The old salts and armchair admirals who frequent Rhode Island's 
local libraries and historical societies claim they were; but most of these 
gentlemen are at a loss to document their often extravagant assertions. 

’ Historians of marine technology, on the other hand, have long assumed 
that there were no significant advances in vessel construction during the 
, eighteenth century. Consequently, they have concluded that sailing per- 
formance varied little among world shipping nations. They dismiss the 
argument that alterations in hull design and rigging patterns in Anglo- 
American shipping during the eighteenth century represented signi- 
ficant technological change. If they had, vessel speeds would have in- 
creased during the century; the evidence indicates that they did not. If 
anything, Anglo-American shipping may have been slower than the ship- 
ping of other nations, especially countries that had adopted the features 
of the lighter, faster, Dutch flyboat. Neither British nor American mer- 
chants were quick to employ the flyboat, because its light construction 
made it unsuitable for the heavy armaments needed to sail safely in 
privateer- and pirate-infested waters. Shipping lanes to Africa and the 
Caribbean, the principal routes of the slave trade, were especially danger- 
ous, and remained so, long after other areas were cleared of seafaring 
marauders. Data on sailing times for the middle passage are scarce, but 
the scattered references that have survived show no discernible increase 
in Rhode Island slaver speeds from the 1720s to the early 1880s. Like 
most of the heavier shipping of the era, Rhode Island vessels probably 
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plodded along at one and a half to two knots. It is unlikely that they were 
any faster than British slavers, unless their smaller size was an advantage. 
The few comparative statistics that have survived suggest that it was not: | 
sailing times for British and American slavers between Africa and | | 
Charleston, South Carolina, are, in fact, indistinguishable. Yankee i inge- | 
nuity, then, did not produce a better or faster slaver, only a different | 
one. s7 

Despite the lack of significant technological advances in shipbuilding 
during the eighteenth century, and the inability of Rhode Islanders to 
capitalize on those that did occur, overall voyage times for all African 
routes fell sharply. In the colonial era, Rhode Island slaving voyages that | 
began and ended in the colony consumed an average of 11.9 months., 
Voyages undertaken from 1784 to 1808 were completed in an average! 
time of only 9.6 months, a difference of 2.3 months. Reductions in voyage | 
times were achieved on all individual routes. For instance, a South Caro- ; 
lina voyage that took a year to complete before 1776 required only 9.6 
months after the trade resumed in 1784. West Indian trips, exclusive of 
those to Cuba, were made in 10.5 months rather than 12.5. When Cuban 
voyages are included in the post-1784 figures, the 10.5 figure falls to ten 
months. A slaving venture that terminated in Jamaica required 15.2 
months in the colonial period; Cuban voyages, a comparable distance, 
took only 10.1 months after Independence. The sources of these differ- 
ences, which certainly improved productivity in the trade, derive largely’ 
from substantial decreases in port times, mainly on the African coast, but 
also, to a smaller degree, at the slave markets in the New World. The 
reasons for reduced times in port at both ends of the middle passage are 
discussed in Chapters 3 and 5.* 

The slave trade exacted a heavy toll on shipping, and severely tested 
even the sturdiest vessels. Numerous examples of slavers condemned on 
the coast and in the West Indies confirm that many of the relatively small 
Rhode Island craft did not survive the long, rough Atlantic crossing and 
months of pounding surf in unprotected African harbors. One slave | 
trader cautioned against purchasing any vessel for the slave trade that was 
more than four years old. The implication is clear. While older vessels: 
might do in shorter, less arduous commercial routes, they were unsuited 
to the rigorous requirements of the slave trade. There has been almost no | 
research on the longevity of colonial American shipping, and the few 
results to date are far from illuminating. A brief study done recently 
offered no specific ages for the vessels examined, and tentatively con- 
cluded that New England vessels were longer-lived than their southern 
counterparts, but less durable than English merchantmen. Statistics for 
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Rhode Island slaver longevity for the period 1791-1807 suggest that a 
four-year-old vessel may have been a desirable, though unlikely find. The 
mean age of 213 Rhode Island slavers for the seventeen-year period 
covered in Table 10 is seven years; the median 6.3 years. Collectively, the 
newest vessels ever used averaged 2.2 years in 1798; the oldest averaged 
ten years in 1797. The fluctuations in between these extremes are open to 
a variety of interpretations, all highly speculative. The frequent cyclical 
pattern of increasing average ages over three- and four-year periods (4.6, 
5.1, and 7.3 from 1791-1793, for example) may mean that older slavers 
were systematically and periodically scrapped. Many owners sold their 
vessels along with their slaves, and they may have relied on such joint sales 
to unload aging vessels. Or merchants may have pulled older vessels out 
of the slave trade and employed them elsewhere. Whatever the reasons 
for the age variations from year to year, on the surface at least, the data 
point to a young fleet that was weeded out every few years, when the 
average age approached the seven- to ten-year range. The implication, 
borne out by every commentator on the subject, is that the slave trade was 
extremely harsh on the vessels involved in it.” 


Table 10 
Mean Age of Rhode Island Slavers, 1791-1807 
No. of Mean Age 
Year Vessels (Years) 
1791 8 4.6 
1792 13 5.1 
1793 15 73 
1794 7 4.7 
1795 25 7.4 
1796 18 6.6 
1797 8 10.0 
1798 9 2.2 
1799 31 5.9 
1800 14 8.6 
1801 7 4.4 
1802 9 4.0 
1803 4 9.5 
1804 8 5.1 
1805 30 6.8 
1806 2) 6.3 
1807 7 8.9 
Total 213 7.0 


Source; Appendix; WPA, Ships Documents. 
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Rhode Islanders built a substantial share of the slavers they owned \ 
and navigated. Throughout the eighteenth century, shipbuilding and | 
related industries were important sources of revenue to both the colony 
and the state; and the prosperity of these community enterprises was tied 
directly to the fortunes of local merchants engaged in the various 
branches of maritime commerce, including the slave trade. Between 1790) 
and 1807, merchants in the African trade purchased 47 percent of their! 
slavers from Rhode Island shipwrights. Massachusetts builders contrib-' 
uted 40 percent of the state’s African fleet; and other states, primarily in 
New England, supplied the remaining 13 percent. In Rhode Island, 
Providence, Newport, and Warren dominated the shipbuilding industry. 
Warren shipyards constructed 34 percent of all slavers built in the state ! 
and sold to Rhode Island merchants. Providence stocks placed second 
with a 21 percent share, followed by Newport, with 16 percent of the total. 
Bristol, Barrington, Tiverton, North Providence, and Paucatuck shared 
the remaining 29 percent. Altogether, from 1790 to 1809, the state’s 
shipbuilders launched an average of two thousand tons of new shipping 
per year. Vessels destined for the slave trade may have accounted for as 
much as 20 percent of new shipping annually. Clearly, there were eco- 
nomic benefits to be gained from building as well as owning slavers; and 
the state’s thriving shipping industry owed at least a little of its vitality to 
the African trade.” 

It has already been noted briefly that during the eighteenth century 
the owners of slave ships and the merchants who dealt in rum and slaves 
were one and the same. As Curtis Nettels has observed, “the freighting 
and marketing of goods in those days were simply aspects of a single 
operation, and freights and profits were frequently indistinguishable. "AS 
a rule, merchants in the African trade, whether alone or in partnership, ' 
owned the vessels in which they transported both their liquid and their 
human cargoes. In turn, these same merchants, and not separate ship- 
pers, bore the costs of buying, outfitting, and manning the slavers. A 
vessel alone required a considerable capital outlay, and was often a 
burdensome and sometimes prohibitive expense for a single owner or 
struggling partnership. Even a tycoon like James D'Wolf felt the pinch 
when he purchased a new vessel. In 1805, for example, Bristol’s premier 
merchant and the state’s leading slave trader had to stall an anxious 
creditor because D’Wolf and Company’s funds were tied up in another 
slaver. “I am considerably stretched out in commerce and fitting a part of 
a new and expensive ship,” he told Messrs. Reynolds and Company. At 
the prevailing rate of twenty-five dollars per ton, the Andromache had set 
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: vessel of one hundred tons or so would have cost between two thousand 


and twenty-five hundred dollars in 1805. Twenty years earlier, ship- 
wrights charged five pounds sterling per ton for most ocean-going ves- 
sels, a rate that would have made the average eighty-one ton colonial 
slaver worth £405 sterling, a substantial outlay. Peleg Clarke was in the 
market for a slaver in 1772, and refused to pay seven hundred pounds 
sterling for a 140-ton brig that was almost ten years old. Finally, he settled 
for an “old brig” that recently had been rebuilt; and he paid only £450. 
With the additional costs for altering and refitting, which Clarke esti- 
mated at fifty pounds sterling, the used slaver still saved him two hun- 
dred. At about the same time, Aaron Lopez valued his new 113-ton, 
double-decked slaver Ann “completely finished for the African trade 
including sales” at £690 sterling. Earlier in the century building costs had 
been somewhat lower. In 1754, Evan Malbone and Ebenezer Flagg 
appraised the sloop Prince Sherbrough at £2,100 O.T. A decade earlier, 
Abraham Redwood sold a slaver to a Boston concern for one thousand 
pounds in local currency. Initial investment of this magnitude tended to 
keep middling or marginal merchants out of the trade unless they com- 
bined their capital and shared the burden. The financial weight of vessel 
purchase was somewhat lessened, however, because such expenditures 
were amortized over the life of the vessel. Such was not the case, however, 
with the owner's largest single capital outlay, cargo expenses." 


Cargoes 


The cargoes that Rhode Island merchants assembled for their slavers 
reflected African demand, as well as the unique trading strategy that the 
New Englanders gradually adopted in order to secure their niche in the 
complex and competitive African slave trade. The demand for a single 
American product became so intense, and the profits to be made from 
that product by African middlemen were so great that Rhode Island 
merchants evolved a distinctive trading operation on the coast that their 
European competitors could not imitate. Had it not been for this com- 
modity, it is doubtful that Rhode Island would have entered the slave 
trade at all. 

A survey of the goods that Europeans freighted to the coast in the 
early eighteenth century reveals a catalogue of exports that American 
traders would have found impossible to duplicate. For the most part, they 
were the same kinds of manufactured goods that the colonists themselves 
were forced to import from England. A variety of unfinished textiles and 
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assorted cloth goods headed the list, followed by small arms, domestic 

implements, gunpowder, beads and other sundries, and several forms of 

alcohol, notably inexpensive brandies and gin. All were manufactured 

products; none were readily available for export in New England. Brandy'| 
and gin, however, were rapidly finding a competitor in West Indian rum, | 
first imported to Africa by West Indian slave traders, and then by the: 
Royal African Company. By the 1720s, when Rhode Islanders first en-' 

tered the trade, a product that was already a staple in the New England 

economy was fast gaining acceptance among Africans and European 

middlemen on the coast. Rum, or more precisely, a specially distilled | 
variety of rum, became the Rhode Island traders’ admission ticket to the | 
exclusive European trading clique that had been serving the African ; 
market for a century. Sales of Rhode Island rum on the African coast , 
spurred the growth of the colony’s only major industry, and eventually: ‘ 
accounted for 35 percent of all rum retailed outside the colony.” 

Details regarding the genesis of the distilling industry in Rhode Island 
are scarce, but it is clear that by 1708, rum was already a part of the 
colony's small but growing export trade. Local distilleries supplied most! 
of that rum; and at least one distillery was operating in Rhode Island as| 
early as 1684, when an anonymous Providence merchant began convert-| 
ing molasses to rum on a commercial scale. Almost from the start, how- 
ever, the center of the industry was located at the tip of the island, in| 
Newport. Beginning in the 1720s, John Gidley, Jr., and Geoffrey Mal-; 
bone owned distilleries there. According to Christopher Champlin, by 
1769, ten Newport firms distilled rum on a year-round basis, while three 
functioned on a temporary schedule, as demand required. A year earlier 
local customs collectors put the total number of distill houses in the colony | 
at twenty. Throughout the 1790s, twenty-eight separate distilleries were | 
in business in the state at one time or another: seventeen in Providence; 
ten in Newport; and one in Bristol. This was only two shy of the record 
number reported by the Rhode Island assembly in 1764 in their Remon- 
strance to the Crown. Many of the state’s distilleries had the capacity to « 
turn out more than a thousand gallons of rum per week, and often did so. 
Not all survived the decade, however, which indicates that the decline in: 
the rum industry (which began in the 1760s) continued after the Revolu- 
tion, when commerce failed to return to its pre-war vigor. Only four out 
of the ten Newport firms listed in the federal records of 1791, for exam- 
ple, appeared in the census taken in 1797. 

West Africa was an important market for Rhode Island rum through- 
out the colonial and early national periods. Table 11 shows estimates of 
annual rum exports to Africa based on shipping tonnage figures and 
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Table 11 
Estimates of Rhode Island Rum Exports to Africa, 1709-1807 
(Gallons) 

Year Rum 

1709 10,292 
1714 10,292 
1717 10,292 
1725 30,876 
1726 20,584 
1727 10,292 
1728 20,584 
1729 10,292 
1731 20,584 
1732 61,752 
1733 82,336 
1734 30,876 
1735 82,336 
1736 133,796 
1737 102,920 
1738 102,920 
1739 133,796 
1740 61,752 
1741 51,460 
1742 61,752 
1743 51,460 
1744 61,752 
1745 24,304 
1746 20,584 
1747 30,876 
1748 20,584 
1749 92,628 
1750 41,168 
1751 154,380 
1752 107,880 
1753 102,920 
1754 102,424 
1755 130,820 
1756 155,744 
1757 79,112 
1758 88,908 
1759 55,552 
1760 53,072 
1761 141,608 
1762 142,848 
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Year Rum 
1763 175,212 
1764 273,916 
1765 164,672 
1766 160,828 
1767 172,484 
1768 214,520 
1769 207,204 
1770 176,328 
1771 154,380 
1772 $01,816 
1773 205,468 
1774 257,300 
1775* 41,168 
1784 62,514 
1785 60,996 
1786 110,124 
1787 66,792 
1788 69,552 
1789 84,594 
1790 76,728 
1791 121,854 
1792 198,858 
1793 249,228 
1794 141,588 
1795 455,400 
1796 274,068 
1797 128,754 
1798 139,794 
1799 370,944 
1800 232,530 
1801 138,828 
1802 256,266 
1803 185,886 
1804 313,950 
1805 819,720 
1806 831,588 
1807+ 376,464 
Total 10,980,724 
Source: Appendix. See note 64. 
*Subtotal: 1709-1775 5,213,704. 


tSubtotal: 1784-1807 5,767,020. 
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hogsheads-per-ton ratios for Rhode Island vessels from 1709 to 1807. 
The volume of rum exported from year to year naturally corresponded 
with the yearly fluctuations in African shipping clearances; and, there- 
fore, the trends identified in Chapter 1 apply to changes in rum volume, 
as well. Rhode Islanders transported nearly eleven million gallons of their 
extra proof “Guinea rum” to the coast of Africa during their tenure in the 
trade; over five million gallons in the half century preceding Indepen- 
dence; and nearly six million gallons in only half that time, when the trade 
revived after the Revolution. 

Rhode Island slavers carried anywhere from fifty to one hundred fifty 
hogsheads of rum, depending on the capacity of their holds, the quantity 
of other goods and stores being shipped, and the size of the rum hogs- 
heads that were used. A survey of cargo manifests shows that, on the 
average, vessels in the African trade transported 1.3 hogsheads per ton, 
although individual ratios varied from .6 hogsheads to 1.8 hogsheads per 
ton. A sample of Newport vessels in the early nineteenth century reveals 
no significant difference in hogsheads per ton ratios between slavers over 
one hundred tons and those under one hundred tons. There were in- 
creases in shipping productivity in the slave trade as a result of other 
economies of scale, however. Economic historians James Shepherd and 
Gary Walton have shown that colonial merchants, in general, enjoyed 
such benefits due, in part, to substantial increases in the size of the 
standard hogshead during the eighteenth century. Savings accrued to 
shippers because container capacity or volume increased at a faster rate 
than the dimensions of the wooden shell. The upward trend in hogshead 
size was an added bonus for merchants in the slave trade who already 
enjoyed a similar advantage over other local traders. “Guinea hogsheads” 
as contemporaries called hogsheads used in the African trade, were 15 
percent larger than standard rum hogsheads to begin with, which gave 
African merchants an edge over merchants who shipped rum elsewhere. 
Guinea hogsheads, designed to hold from ninety to one hundred-twenty 
gallons, varied considerably throughout the century. 

In the 1760s eighty-five to ninety-five gallon hogsheads were pre- 
ferred; after 1784, one hundred and six gallons predominated. Excep- 
tions abounded, however. In 1768, for example, Nicholas Brown and 
Company requested a Newport cooper to make their Guinea hogsheads 
large enough to hold “108 or 110 gallons,” while that same year Aaron 
Lopez ordered forty rum casks with a one hundred-gallon capacity. On 
the whole, however, the size of rum containers in the slave trade increased 
over time. As a result, African merchants in the late eighteenth century 
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not only enjoyed productivity increases over other rum exporters; they 
also shipped rum more cheaply than Rhode Island slave traders had in 
the colonial period.* 

Guinea hogsheads may have been stronger as well as larger than 
regular rum hogsheads. Nicholas Brown implied as much when he 
observed that the former “would not due” unless they were made of “the 
very best stuff.” Although they may have been sounder than regular 
casks, even Guinea hogsheads did not always stand up to the punishment 
they received during the rough Atlantic crossing to the African coast. 
Leakage was a costly and all too common problem for merchants in the 
slave trade; and they received complaints on the subject from irate or 
despondent captains with irritating regularity. It is hard to say whether 
the great number of damaged and leaking casks that captains reported 
was due to negligence on the crew’s part, faulty workmanship, or poor 
materials. Although Brown admitted that it was “very difficult” to find 
supplies of adequate staves and hoops, most captains blamed Rhode 
Island's coopers. Captain William Pinnegar complained to his superiors 
of “considerable leakage,” and declared that “worse hooped casks in 


general I never saw.” Other merchants apparently concurred that work- 


manship was at fault because a number of laws regulating quality control 
in the coopers’ craft appeared on the statute books in colonial Rhode 
Island. For example, “An Act to prevent Frauds and Abuses in the article 
of Hoops. ..,” which provided for inspections and fines, became law in 
1766. Certainly, such legislation did not eliminate leaky rum casks 
altogether (complaints continued), but it must have helped maintain 
minimum standards for materials and workmanship in the trade, which 
in turn, may have resulted in better hogsheads and less leakage. The 
existence of regulatory laws implies that the informal pressures of the 
free market place had failed to provide buyers with a quality cask; and 
because that item was crucial to the success of the local rum trade, 
especially on the African route, merchants took legal steps to insure its 
quality. 

Guinea rum, a fiery variety distilled solely for the African market, 
dominated the alcohol trade on parts of the coast throughout most of the 
eighteenth century. Its success lay in its strength, and it was more potent! 
than either its refined Jamaican counterpart or the weaker New England 
variety that was sold to Americans. Distilled to a much higher proof than 
its generic rivals, Guinea rum answered the needs of African buyer and 
American seller alike. Rhode Island merchants gained access to the slave 
trade because of the beverage, then saved on transportation costs by 
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carrying it in a concentrated form; Africans, as well as the European 
middlemen who supplied them, received a cheap, potent, and palatable 
form of alcohol that served equally well as a drink, currency, or barter. 

The exact proof of Guinea rum is difficult to gauge. Everyone agreed 
that it was strong, but no one said exactly how strong. Nicholas Tillinghast 
once asked his distiller to make two hogsheads of rum “such as would do 
for the Guinea trade,” and was told that his order was 3 percent stronger 
than usual even for that trade, and, consequently, more expensive. David 
‘ Mill, an English chief factor at Cape Coast Castle, rated Rhode Island rum 

{ 10 percent stronger than corn mash liquor. Newport and Bristol captains 
‘sold their rum to middlemen like Mill, as well as private traders and ships’ 
captains, at full strength. They, in turn, retailed it to the native population 

| ina diluted form. As Richard Miles, another Cape Coast factor, informed 

‘an inquiring English merchant, the rum sold to black traders “went off 

| very well watered.” Rhode Islanders who bartered directly with the blacks 
_ watered their rum, as well. It was a common and indeed necessary 
' procedure, given the concentrated form of the original, not simply a 
| devious ploy of unscrupulous Yankee traders to cheat gullible Africans, 
jas some historians have insinuated. Fraud was possible, of course, and 
slaver captains were no doubt determined to stretch their cargoes as far as 
possible; but buyers were unlikely to be fooled by so crude and obvious a 

' tactic. Africans, according to the Europeans and Americans who dealt 

' with them, were sophisticated and discriminating traders who knew and 
preferred Rhode Island rum, both for taste and strength, over all other 
available spirits on the coast. Palates that found English rum “peculiar 
tasting,” and rejected it would be quick to detect and refuse an adulter- 
ated or extremely diluted American product.” 

Rum completely overshadowed every other item on the cargo man- 
ifests of Rhode Island slavers; they were called “rum-men” with good 
reason. Rum, in fact, accounted for 70 to 75 percent of total cargo 
valuations. Moreover, when trading goods are distinguished from ships’ 
stores and other unsalable items, the rum proportion of the cargo jumps 
to 85 to 90 percent. The 1805 manifest of the Newport brig Brandywine, 
with a cargo valued at $14,900 is typical. The rum component of her 
cargo was worth $11,260 or 76 percent of the total, while unsalable goods 
under the heading of “Sea Stores” accounted for $1,692, or 11 percent. 
This left a cargo of trading merchandise valued at only $13,208. There- 
fore, the Brandywine’s rum complement comprised 85 percent of the 
goods available for trade. Scattered manifests that have survived from the 
colonial period indicate that similar ratios were the rule in that era, as well. 
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In fact, the rum proportion may have been even higher then. Many ' 
colonial manifests show rum components that were 85 to 90 percent of 
unadjusted, total cargo valuations. In 1746, William Ellery's sloop Anstis 
carried a rum cargo valued at £6,421 O.T., or 91 percent of the value of all 
the trading goods and ships provisions. The Champlins’ sloop Adventure 
made three voyages to Africa between 1770 and 1773; on all three, rum 
accounted for about 90 percent of the goods and provisions listed on the 
manifests. Clearly, Rhode Islanders, unlike European slave traders, were 
not interested in taking an assorted cargo to the coast. 

Tobacco was the only other commodity that appeared regularly on the | 
cargo lists of Rhode Island slavers. The inclusion of several hogsheads of’ 
tobacco along with the huge quantities of rum became such a common 
practice that today, slaver manifests can be spotted easily in the archives 
even when the vessel's destination is unknown. Although the tobacco 
component was small, usually around 5 percent, it was seldom absent, and 
slaver cargoes are thereby additionally characterized.” 

Only premium-grade tobacco would do for the African market, which | 
generally was supplied with an excellent variety from Brazil. Rhode! 
Island merchants frequently complained of shortages of tobacco, a com- : 
modity they were forced to import from the southern colonies. In 1766, 
Joseph and William Wanton said they lacked three thousand pounds of 
tobacco for their slavers, and accused the Browns of Providence of mo- 
nopolizing the colony's entire supply. Apparently, Rhode Islanders did 
not sell tobacco separately to African buyers, but along with rum, as a spur 
to rum sales. In 1795, Martin Bensen, who was undertaking a voyage for 
the Providence firm Brown, Bensen, and Ives, reported from the coast 
that “prime tobacco will insure the sale of every other article and com- 
mand a fine price.”” 

The remaining 5 to 10 percent of Rhode Island African cargoes was 
composed of miscellaneous items, some of which purchasers on the coast 
ordered in advance. Slaver captains occasionally carried goods of this sort 
as freight for other merchants; and some of it was owned by the captain 
and crew, who would exchange it for gold or slaves. In fact, it is often 
impossible to tell whether goods of this sort were trading items or simply 
provisions for the crew. Small quantities of produce, arms, clothing, or’ 
livestock usually rounded out a Rhode Island slaver’s cargo. A Providence 
vessel might take a few crates of candles; a Bristol ship often carried 
onions, produce that the town was famous for. In any event, commodities 
other than tobacco and rum were an inconsequential part of the overall 
cargo, no other item accounted for any significant percentage of the 
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whole. The trading strategies of Rhode Island merchants did not call for 
cargoes of carefully sorted goods that varied from voyage to voyage. 
Instead, they found it to their advantage to supply one commodity, and 
they did so unvaryingly for seventy-five years.” 

The process of outfitting a slaver and collecting a cargo for the coast 
often consumed several weeks, and, as the Wantons’ difficulty in obtain- 
ing tobacco illustrates, delays were ever-present and expensive problems. 
Similar troubles sometimes plagued owners as they assembled the chief 
component of their African cargoes. The large number of local distilleries 
would seem to obviate any potential rum shortages in Rhode Island, and 
one might expect that an order placed with a single supplier for a stan- 
dard African cargo of one hundred to one hundred fifty hogsheads of 
rum could be filled easily. As Nicholas Brown and Company tells a 
potential Virginia slave buyer, “we live . . .ina place where we can procure 
a large quantity of rum distilled immediately.” Rhode Island boasted the 
second largest colonial rum distilling industry, but her merchants were 
still obliged to import considerable quantities in order to keep up with 
demand. Temporary shortages that occurred throughout the century 
affected rum exporters in the African and coasting trades; but the large 
quantities necessary for the slave trade were the most frequent cause for 
short supplies. Even when inventories were normal, requests for large 
orders could not always be filled on time. In 1769, for example, John 
Brown was unable to purchase his entire rum complement for the slaver 
Sultan in Providence. Despite more than two weeks advance notice, the 
distillers he contracted with in his home town were two thousand gallons 
shy of his original request; and he was obliged to purchase that amount in 
Newport. Aaron Lopez was caught short on several occasions when New- 
port distillers failed to meet his rum requirements. Once, as the deadline 

‘for African departures set by the Continental Congress in 1774 
approached, Lopez discovered that the balance of his order had been 
delivered to a Bristol rival in the African trade, Simeon Potter. Moreover, 
Potter had prevailed on the distillers, Cooke and Allen of Providence, “to 
distill night and day which drained their vats so they were not able to distill 
for several days after.” This was a serious oversight on the distillers’ part, 
and they offered Lopez “an allowance” if he had suffered from their 
mistake.” 

Because the quantities of rum required in the African trade appar- 
ently taxed the capacities of even the largest distilleries, most merchants 
obtained their spirits from several different sources. In 1771, Aaron 
Lopez and Jacob Rivera purchased 20,069 gallons of rum for their slaver 
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Cleopatra from fourteen different suppliers. Seven orders exceeded one | 
thousand gallons, with the largest amounts coming from Newport distil- | 
lers Benjamin Mason (5,184 gallons), Evan and Frank Malbone (3,727 
gallons), and Henry Hunter (1,998 gallons). Seven other contributors 
furnished smaller amounts, ranging from 984 gallons to 296 gallons. The 
situation was apparently much the same after the Revolution. John 
D’Wolf sent the Sukey to the coast with 14,447 gallons of rum in 1803; and 
the D’Wolf account books show that seven distillers located in Bristol, 
Providence, and Newport contributed portions of her cargo.” 

It is not clear whether this piecemeal mode of cargo collection serious- 
ly affected the length of time that a slaver spent in port between voyages. 
Reduced port times in other trades over the course of the eighteenth 
century did result in increases in shipping productivity. Rhode Island | 
slavers were idle an average of sixty to seventy days from the time they | 
returned from one voyage until they embarked on another. These figures | 
do not vary significantly when samples from the 1760s are compared with 
data from the early 1800s. Home port times within each sample vary 
considerably, however, from lows of two to three weeks, to highs of five 
and six months. The vast majority of vessels spent a month or more in 
port. Even when an outward cargo was readied prior to a vessel’s arrival, 
there were many other stumbling blocks to a quick departure. Repairs 
and refitting were time-consuming tasks; and captains also needed a 
chance to recruit a new crew. Moreover, long delays on one voyage might 
also affect the departure time of the following trip. Vessels returning late 
in the season, from November on, would be forced to wait until spring 
and the start of a new season. The untimely arrival home of Simeon 
Potter's sloop Prosperity, early in January 1770, forced him to postpone his 
next slaving venture for nearly five months. A revealing letter in the 
D'Wolf correspondence suggests that in-port times were not determined 
principally by the time needed to purchase a rum cargo. In December 
1806, for example, the slaver Hope was mid-way through the sale of her 
slave cargo at Havana when John D’Wolf wrote the family’s Cuban agent 
David Nagle to advise him of plans for the Hope's next voyage. Despite 
D'Wolf’s assurance that a rum cargo would “be ready on her arrival,” the 
Hope did not clear for Africa until June 13, 1807. The Hope, like other 
Rhode Island slavers, was idle for several months because of the schedule 
peculiar to the African trade, and not because of a delay in collecting a 
cargo. Although such delays probably reduced overall productivity in the 
trade, profits in African commerce offset losses incurred as a result of 
extended in-port times.” 
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Rhode Islanders shipped huge quantities of a single commodity to the 
African coast, where they purchased a cargo that was more valuable, and 
dangerous as well. They sold that cargo in the West Indies for a third 
cargo, which they transported home. These three expensive cargoes, 
along with the vessel that carried them, represented a substantial and 
relatively risky investment. To protect their investment, most merchants 
made one final outlay after buying the vessel and cargo and giving an 
advance to their captain and crew. Only the foolhardy would contemplate 
undertaking a slaving voyage without first purchasing insurance. 


Insurance 


From the vantage point of the last quarter of the twentieth century, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to appreciate the risks involved in eigh- 
teenth-century maritime commerce. Today, mishaps at sea are rare 
occurrences, and prompt international headlines; two hundred years ago 
maritime disasters were not uncommon; news of such misfortunes was 
noted routinely by the local press in the “Marine News” section, along 
with shipping arrivals and departures. 

All cargoes, whether they were lashed to the deck or stowed away in 
the hold, were subject to a multitude of abuses. Merchandise and livestock 
carried topside frequently washed overboard, while goods stored below 
were subject to water damage from leaking seams and rotten planking. 
Damage of both sorts was commonplace; shippers always counted on 
losing a small percentage of their cargo to the sea, one way or the other. 
While sea water leaked into the vessel, liquid commodities tended to leak 
out. Compared to modern metal and plastic packaging, the eighteenth- 
century hogshead was a wooden sieve with iron bands around it. Rum 
losses from inferior or broken casks sometimes ran as high as 20 percent; 
losses of 5 and 10 percent were considered standard. On longer voyages, 
mildew, rot, worms, and rats took their toll on the cargo. 

Eighteenth-century sailing vessels sustained surface damage on a 
| daily basis. Indeed, a water-tight ship was more fantasy than reality. The 

constant pounding of even a normal sea forced packing from its seams, 
and gradually weakened both planking and superstructure. Rocks and 
reefs ripped open wooden hulls and bottoms, while worms and barnacles 
achieved the same effect, albeit at a more leisurely pace. The weather 
proved to be a deadly enemy to both coastal and overseas vessels; and 
even well-charted local waters could prove treacherous in a gale. The 
rotting hulks of the wrecked and abandoned ships that marked numerous 
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marine graveyards along the rugged Atlantic coastline were grim remind- 

ers of the power of the elements, and the failure of human judgment. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, American ships fell prey to the! 
privateers, pirates, and cruisers (including those of the United States) that! 
roamed the sea lanes in search of foreign flags and easy lucre. 

For merchants engaged in the slave trade, the myriad of traditional 
maritime dangers was further compounded by the unique nature of the 
trade and its human cargo.{To begin with, the triangular routes were 
much longer than most other trade routes; only whaling vessels and ' 
merchantmen in the trade to the Far East were apt to make lengthier 
voyages.’ Slavers spent from six months to a year and a half at sea, and 
might cover twelve thousand miles during the completion of a single 
voyage. They crossed the stormy North Atlantic twice, and encountered 
meteorological problems at both ends. “Tornadoes,” as the high winds 
that accompanied the West African rainy season were called, and hurri- 
canes, in the West Indies, provided severe tests of seamanship and sea- 
worthiness. A slaver captain who arrived on the coast late, or failed to find 
an adequate complement of slaves in a reasonable length of time, fre- 
quently endured both.|Privateers and pirates haunted Caribbean and 
African waters, and both areas were hot spots in the numerous wars and 
quasi-wars that erupted sporadically throughout the century between the 
French and English and their allies. The tropical climate of both regions ' 
was conducive to dry rot; and the long months at anchor waiting for slaves | 
allowed worms, waves, and barnacles time to work their individual de- 
struction on vessel hulls and bottoms. The long months on the coast 
allowed crews to patch holes, replace rotten planks, recaulk seams, and 
remove accumulations of barnacles, which slowed the vessel's already 
snail-like speed. Occasionally, severe leaking or irreparable damage 
forced officials at the forts, or captains themselves, to condemn vessels as 
unseaworthy, after which they were scrapped, thereby terminating some 
voyages prematurely.” 

Human cargoes presented an additional and novel risk. Ordinary 
merchandise rotted, leaked, or became waterlogged. Slaves posed the 
added burden of being unwilling and, at times, uncooperative pas- 
sengers; elaborate security measures were necessary in order to keep 
them from sabotaging the ship, jumping overboard, or eliminating their 
captors altogether. In addition, slaves were prey to a dozen different’ 
diseases that might infect an entire ship in less than a week, and slaves 
readily passed their germs to the crews and vice-versa. Escape and revolt 
attempts plagued unwary captains; a wise owner counted his profits only 
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after the last slave had been sold and the return cargo was safe in a Rhode 
Island warehouse. 

To protect his investment from this raft of dangers, a merchant hired 
an experienced captain and hoped for a tight-seamed and swift-sailing 
vessel. Some prayed for fair weather and good luck; others consulted the 
stars, and worked out elaborate astrological charts to determine depar- 
ture dates. But in the event that man, technology, astrology, and Provi- 
dence all failed, there was insurance.” 

The beginnings of marine insurance in colonial Rhode Island are 
relatively obscure. Prior to 1750, Rhode Island voyages were underwrit- 
ten, for the most part, outside the colony. London houses seem to have 
been the chief underwriters, although evidence is skimpy.” During the 
quarter century preceding the struggle for independence, London firms 
continued to serve as the principal policy writers for Rhode Island slave 
traders, although, by then, English underwriters had begun to receive 
increasing competition from colonial firms. The London houses Hayley 
and Hopkins and Tomlinson and Trecothick handled many Rhode Is- 
land African risks before 1776; gradually, firms in Boston, where New- 
port and Providence merchants had maintained long-standing commer- 
cial connections, joined them. Letterbooks from the period indicate that 
New York brokers covered an occasional Rhode Island African cargo, as 
well.” Fragmentary evidence suggests that Narragansett merchants be- 
gan underwriting their own voyages from mid-century on, but no refer- 
ences to African policies have been discovered.” 

The insurance business in Rhode Island made its debut formally in 
1784, when sixteen Newport merchants subscribed to a marine insurance 
company presided over by Samuel Sanford. The original list of under- 
writers included the cream of the city’s mercantile elite; the names of local 
slave traders also studded the agreement. Among this group were Caleb 
Gardner, Francis Malbone, Peleg Clarke, James Robinson, John Slocum, 
and a number of Vernons and Champlins. Rather than pool their re- 
sources and share profits and losses on all voyages equally, however, 
individual subscribers only consented to accept liability for specific 
voyages.” 

Out of this fledgling syndicate emerged the Newport Insurance Com- 


. pany, incorporated in February 1799. Although the sole historical 


account of the company contends that the parent organization was merely 
an informal and short-lived body that underwrote a few ventures and 
then folded, extant policy books for the firm reveal an active, if not 
prosperous, operation."' During the twenty-two months from January 
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1788 to November 1789, Sanford accepted risks on eighty-one voyages. 
Seventeen of these, or nearly 21 percent, covered slave vessels, their 
cargoes, or “private adventures” in the African trade. During its infancy,’ 
the company insured members and non-members alike, including mer-~ 
chants in Bristol and Providence, as well as in Newport.” 

Incorporation in 1799, fifteen years after the initial subscription, 
raised additional capital for the Newport Insurance Company, and 
spread the risks among thirty-eight Rhode Island merchants. The liability 
of individual underwriters, however, was still limited to the specific 
voyages that each subscriber was willing to insure. Prominent among the 
new subscribers was James D’Wolf, a leading merchant and slave trader 
from nearby Bristol—a growing port that was rapidly becoming the hub 
of the state’s African commerce.” 

Business at the Newport insurance office continued at a brisk pace 
after incorporation. From September 1799 to October 1800, the firm 
issued 235 policies, including thirty-three on slaving vessels and cargoes 
with an assigned total value of nearly one hundred fifty thousand dollars. | 
At the going rate of 20 percent, premiums on these policies totaled thirty | 
thousand dollars. The African policies were written over a nine-month 
period that ended abruptly on May 28, 1800; from that day forward, until 
Congress proscribed the slave trade in 1807, the company insured only a 
dozen African ventures.” 

It is not exactly clear why the firm discontinued such a profitable 
branch of marine insurance at this juncture, although there are several 
possible explanations, all relating to the mounting campaign against the 
slave trade. The Company’s decision to decline most African risks coin- ; 
cided with Congressional passage of a bill designed to interdict the slave 
trade carried on by Americans to foreign ports. Although a similar law 
had been in force since 1794, slavers violated it consistently; Congress 
framed the new bill, which became law on May 10, 1800, expressly to close 
some of the loopholes in the earlier statute. The amendment prescribed 
stiffer penalties than its predecessor; the threat of heavy fines and jail 
sentences may have caused company underwriters some concern.” Both 
laws were the result of pressure from Quaker-led abolitionist groups that 
also initiated several suits against Rhode Island slave traders in local state 
and federal courts. In fact, members of the Providence Abolition Society 
infiltrated the Newport Insurance Company. Edward Easton, a Newport 
seaman, took note of this indignity when he requested underwriter John 
Robinson to procure insurance on his share of an impending African 
voyage. “You must not go to the new office,” Easton admonished Robin- 


! 
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son, “because there is a great many abilisha men [there], and I want 
nothing to do with them by no means.”® Easton's fears were well founded, 
although his estimate of the extent of abolitionist infiltration was some- 
what high. An examination of the company's original subscription list 
reveals two charter members of the Providence Abolition Society, 
although other abolitionists may have subscribed at a later date, account- 
ing for Easton’s exaggerated estimate.” 

With abolitionists in their midst, tougher anti-slave trade laws on the 
books, and law suits against local slavers coming with increasing fre- 
quency, a majority of the company’s underwriters may have agreed finally 
that African ventures were becoming too risky. Additional incentive may 
have been provided by the fact that many of the slave vessels being 
insured by the firm belonged to company underwriters. They risked the 
possibility of losing the face value of their policies if their voyages ended 
in mishap, and they risked losing their vessels and cargoes if they were 
taken to court.” 

Rhode Island slave traders were not seriously affected by the Newport 
Insurance Company's eventual decision to decline African risks. The 


| firm’s monopoly on marine insurance in Rhode Island ended with the 


incorporation of the Bristol Insurance Company in 1800. James D'Wolf 
controlled the new firm, and served as president during the company’s 
brief three-year existence. D'Wolf, together with numerous brothers and 
friends, also functioned as one of the company’s chief underwriters, 
thereby making the organization virtually a family operation. Insurance 
on slavers, their cargoes, and the private adventures of crew members 
accounted for approximately 20 percent of the company's business 
throughout its short lifespan.” 

Apparently undaunted by the failure of their first insurance enter- 
prise in 1803, the D’Wolfs rebounded quickly, and formed the Bristol- 
based Mount Hope Insurance Company. Their new office was open at 
least as early as September 1805; within thirteen months, the subscribers 
accepted fifty-three African risks. The ultimate fate of this company is 
unknown, since only one policy book has survived; like its predecessor, 
however, nepotism seems to have been its guiding organizational princi- 
ple, and the slave trade its main source of business.” 

The new century saw the creation of other insurance companies in 
Providence and Warren, but it is not clear whether they accepted risks on 
illegal slaving ventures. In any event, Rhode Island slave traders enjoyed 
the convenience of purchasing insurance locally throughout the post-war 
period. They also helped launch the state’s earliest insurance firms by 
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insuring their African vessels and cargoes at what were easily the highest 
rates in the business.” 

Despite the gradual shift away from dependence on foreign under- 
writers after 1776, marine insurance practices remained fairly consistent 
throughout the eighteenth century. Policies on slaving vessels written in 
London during the 1760s were very similar to those issued in Bristol, 
Rhode Island, at the turn of the century. London firms, which obviously 
could not personally inspect the vessels and cargoes they were underwrit- 
ing, simply required a detailed description of vessel and cargo prior to 
effecting a policy. Rates changed, however, and fluctuated violently for a 
number of different reasons.” 

The cost of insuring a particular vessel and cargo might ultimately 
depend on a dozen different variables. Underwriters considered every- 
thing from the condition of the ship to the collective experience of the 
captain and crew. The major determinant, however, was international 
politics. The graph in Figure 8, which shows insurance rates on Rhode’ 
Island slavers during the eighteenth century, can be largely understood 
using only two variables, peace and war. Sometimes, even rumors of 
hostilities between the European powers were enough to send insurance 
rates soaring.” ' 

Throughout the century, insurance rates on slavers and their cargoes ! 
fluctuated from 5 percent to 25 percent. The 13 percent figure for 1740 
represents a rate that is above normal, and reflects the recent outbreak of 
war with Spain. The 1753 figure of 10 percent is near normal for peace- 
time, although that, too, may be slightly inflated due to rumors of an 
impending conflict between England and France. Rates peaked during 
the colonial period at 20 percent in 1758, at the height of hostilities in the 
Seven Years’ War, a conflict in which American colonists were deeply 
involved. That figure dropped even before the war concluded, however, 
as the British Navy gradually reestablished its superiority in both African 
and Caribbean waters. The figures for this period correspond with the 
fluctuations in Table 1, which depict a drastic drop in Rhode Island 
African clearances in the late 1750s, together with a pronounced upswing 
beginning in 1760. The 6 to 9 percent rates for the years 1766 to 1775 and 
1784 to 1790 can be interpreted as normal peacetime rates. Overall, the 
international situation became less important in explaining rate varia- 
tions from 1797 on; but the sharp increase in insurance rates from 1804 to 
1807 is a direct result of threats to American shipping by participants in 
the Napoleonic Wars. Likewise, although the extended peak between 
1797 and 1801 owes something to the deterioration of diplomatic rela- 
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Figure 8 
Insurance Rates on Rhode Island Slavers, 1740-1806 (Percentages) 
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tions among Great Britain, France, and the United States, domestic 
developments probably contributed more to those inflated rates. Two 
federal anti-slave trade statutes date from this period; and, even allowing 
for casual enforcement, such legislation upped the risks in the slave trade, 
even though it did not succeed in curtailing African clearances. As noted 
earlier, one group of Rhode Island underwriters dropped African insur- 
ance almost entirely even though sporadic enforcement of the 1800 
statute had barely begun.” 

Additional considerations operated within the larger context of inter- 
national politics to determine insurance rates at any given time. When 
Europe was at peace, specific rates depended largely on the routes that 
were taken, and on the weather. The longest voyage was not necessarily 
the costliest; underwriters were as concerned with the timing of a voyage 
as they were with the destination. Rates varied considerably for cargoes 
consigned to the West Indies, depending on whether or not the vessel was 
likely to miss the hurricane season. Similarly, rates changed according to 
the likelihood of a slaving voyage coinciding with the “tornado” season on 
the African coast.” 

Some routes were inherently more dangerous than others, for reasons 
having nothing to do with the weather. The isolated northern stretches of 
the African coastline were favorite hunting grounds for Barbary pirates, 
the French Navy, as well as privateers and marauders from a half-dozen 
different nations.” Insurance policies reflected these perils, and often 
included boundaries aimed at keeping slavers out of such waters. Under- 
writers frequently designated Cape Mount, Rio Pongo, and Rio Noones 
as the northern, or “windward,” limit beyond which the insured vessel was 
not to proceed. Although underwriters had few means of enforcing 
boundary clauses, they did prescribe stiff penalties for their violation. 
The Bristol Insurance Company added an additional and probably pro- 
hibitive 20 percent to the already steep 20 percent premium for Charles 
Slocum’s Good Intent, should it touch at either Rio Pongo or Rio Noones. 
Barbary pirates had become such a threat by 1785 that the Newport! 
Insurance Syndicate no longer covered losses attributable to them.”; 
Caribbean waters proved equally hazardous for identical reasons. The 
islands changed flags nearly as often as the privateers and pirates who 
frequented the region. Marine outlaws swarmed to the area to nibble 
away at the incredible wealth that arrived and departed from a score of 
different ports on a daily basis. The menace to shipping was so great in the 
West Indies throughout the century that insurance companies gave re- 
bates ranging from 2 to 10 percent to slavers originally bound for the 
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islands who chose instead to sell their African cargoes in Charleston or 
Savannah. From 1794 on, even the American flag was an enemy to 
Rhode Island slavers in Caribbean sea lanes. Provisions of the federal 
anti-slave trade statutes authorized United States cruisers to stop and 

_ search American vessels suspected of carrying slaves to foreign ports. 
Consequently, during this period coverage “against American capture” 
was common.” 

Rhode Island merchants and the captains in their employ had little 
control over the vagaries of world politics and the weather; but they could 
do a number of things to obtain the lowest possible rates once these two 
variables had been weighed. Letters from merchants to their underwrit- 
ers stressed the speed and seaworthiness of their vessels, the experience 
and sobriety of their captains, the accuracy of their charts, and their 
previous successes in the trade. Detailed vessel descriptions were especial- 
ly important in the colonial era, when the majority of policies were written 
in London by underwriters who had never seen the vessels they were 
insuring. As Aaron Lopez's London agent advised, “You can never be too 
particular in giving your description of the quality of the ships for it 
cannot be supposed gentlemen will take upon them a risk which they can 
get no information about.”"” 

John Brown's request for insurance on his slaver, Sultan, is typical: 


She is about 160 tons [he informed Haley and Hopkins in 1770) in good order 
being double bottomed and well fitted for the voyage, and is strong handed, there 
being 16 people on board including the captain and merchant. The ship has 6 
swivel and 2 carriage guns, 4 blunderbusses, 14 or 15 small arms and a number of 
pistols with a sufficiency of ammunition, all these particulars is mentioned in 
order that the insurance may be made on the easiest [terms that may be had].'" 


Brown left nothing to his underwriters’ imagination, and in a subsequent 
letter informed them that the Sultan would be equipped with home-made 
lightning rods.'* 

In return for supplying such precise detail, slave traders expected, 
although they did not always receive, the lowest possible rates and policies 
precisely tailored to their specific needs. In general, coverage remained 
the same from company to company. A standard policy boasted coverage 
for “all Perils, Losses and Misfortunes,” but the fine print usually revealed 
at least one major exception. The slaver Rambler's insurance policy, writ- 
ten in 1806, included risks, 


of the Seas, Men of War, Fires, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, Jettisons, 
Letters of Mart, and Counter Mart, Surprizals, Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints 
and Detainment of all Kings, Princes, and people of what Nation, Condition or 
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Quality soever . . . Risque of Captures at Sea by American Cruisers and Insurrec- 
tion of Slaves but not of Common Mortality.” 


Except for the reference to American cruisers, an addition necessitated 
by American independence, this policy might have been drawn up by any 
firm at any time from 1740 to 1807. 

Underwriters generally included an insurrection clause in the stan- 
dard rate, but an equally common loophole greatly reduced its useful- 
ness. Knowing from long experience that shipboard slave revolts seldom, 
resulted in extensive slave losses, insurance companies limited their liabil-! 
ity to losses of at least 5 and sometimes 10 percent of the total number of: 
slaves on board. The standard terminology was “warranted free frony 
average by insurrection under 5 percent.” 

“Common mortality,” as the loss of slaves due to negligence, accident,; 
or disease was called, was a risk that all companies refused to accept. John, 
Brown's London agents informed him that they had attempted to secure | 
coverage against slave mortality from their underwriters for some time, 
but were told that “not one of them [would] undertake that risque at any 
rate.” Fifteen years later the clerk of Rhode Island's first marine insur- 
ance company was even more emphatic. “Such a Risque was never known 
to be taken by Underwriters,” Samuel Sanford told a naive applicant. 

In addition to traditional features such as these, most firms offered 
their clients an array of options. Some choices reduced the cost of the 
premium, while others provided additional flexibility in the coverage. 
Merchants, of course, could insure all of their property for the entire ' 
voyage, but most chose to terminate their coverage once the slaves had ' 
reached the intended market. Nearly 72 percent of the 166 policies ; 
included in Figure 3 are of this type. The second most popular policy 
extended coverage for the duration of the voyage; these policies 
accounted for 22 percent of the sample. Occasionally a merchant insured | 
only the second leg of the voyage. There are ten examples of this type 
policy in Figure 3. It was used infrequently for the simple reason that it 
was relatively expensive; such a policy cost anywhere from 60 to 90 
percent of the price of a regular policy, and left two cargoes uncovered.'* 

Insurance policies drawn up for vessels in the slave trade normally 
specified the market where the merchant intended to sell his cargo of 
slaves; but some policies remained open-ended, allowing the merchant to 
select his market long after the voyage had begun. This was an important 
choice, given the great number of potential markets, the fluctuations in 
slave demand and prices, and the delays that were endemic to the African 
slave trade. Traders who preferred this option could be accommodated in 
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a number of different ways. One alternative was to record a specific port 
in the policy, and stipulate that the captain was allowed “liberty” to touch 
at other designated markets. Another variation simply listed a broad 
geographic area, instead of a specific port. The “West Indies” appeared 
most frequently in this category. For example, merchants who planned in 
May to sell their slaves in Barbados, but who wanted the luxury of 
changing their minds in January, if Jamaica prices proved higher, would 
list the West Indies rather than either of the islands. Perhaps the broadest 
type of open-ended policy, and the one that provided the most latitude in 
market selection was one that included only the word “market.”"” 

In addition to the rebates given for selecting one market over another, 
firms offered similar refunds for “safe” voyages that terminated with “no 
loss.” A combination of different types of rebates, for example, a “safe” 
voyage to Charleston, when Havana had been the intended market, 


' might mean a savings amounting to as much as 10 percent of the original 


premium. On the other hand, violations of provisions in the insurance 
agreement, such as market restrictions or trading boundaries on the 
African coast, could result in penalty premiums, or in extreme cases, 
cancellation of the policy.” 

Other optional coverage reflected both the legitimate and illegal 
needs of individual traders. Some policies, for example, permitted the 


' vessel to stop before arriving on the African coast, the Cape Verde Islands 


being a common intermediate stopover. American insurance companies 
even helped their clients evade the laws against the slave trade from 1788 
on, by allowing owners to sell their vessels along with the slaves. Firms 
then extended coverage to a new vessel for the captain to pilot home. The 
government did not prosecute a single underwriter for collaborating in 
the slave trade prior to 1807; and the courts did not rule the practice of 
insuring slavers illegal until 1815, in Fales v. Mayberry.'” 

Marine insurance was an expensive but vital prerequisite of any mari- 
time trading venture; merchants in the Rhode Island slave trade paid 
higher rates and larger premiums than any comparable group of traders 
in the colony or state. The many risks to property and life in their 
commerce and the expensive nature of their three separate cargoes made 
slaver insurance a burdensome expense. Few merchants seem to have 
been inclined to insure their African voyages fully. Typically, they bought 
insurance on the estimated value of the ship and the cost of the outward 
cargo, one-third allotted to the vessel, and two-thirds to the cargo. The 
slaves, together with the cargo purchased in the West Indies, were cov- 
ered, as well, although their value was not a part of the original estimate. 
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Newport slaver manifests for 1805 show an average cargo valuation of! 
twelve thousand dollars; at this time, the value of even a modest vessel 
would raise that figure to nearly twenty thousand dollars. At the prevail- 
ing insurance rate of 15 percent, the premium for such a voyage might 
easily total three thousand dollars. Insurance companies recognized the 
financial strain that such an investment would cause, and made it a 
common practice to provide their customers with loans to cover all or part 
of the premium. Even with credit arrangements of this type, which the 
merchants naturally paid for, extravagant rates were difficult to pay, and 
cut significantly into the profits of a voyage.''® 

To circumvent the dilemma posed by high insurance rates and high 
risks associated with their trade, Rhode Island African merchants gam- 
bled by insuring only part of their investment; fractional coverage be- | 
came a standard practice throughout the duration of the slave trade. In; 
1759, when the Seven Years’ War had driven the rate on African voyages: 
to 13 percent, one Newport merchant reported that it had long been his! 
custom to insure only 75 percent of his vessels and cargoes. A comparison 
of cargo valuations with the amount of insurance actually purchased on 
those cargoes and vessels shows that many merchants insured even less of 
their investment. The insurance purchased by nine merchants in 1805 to 
cover their vessels and cargoes only covered 49 percent of the value of 
their cargoes alone. The coverage provided by individual owners in this 
group varied from 36 percent to 81 percent of the cost of the cargo; in 
most cases, the insurance did not even cover the value of the rum in their 
vessels’ holds." 

Under certain circumstances, slave traders were even willing to forego 
insurance entirely, and bear the risks themselves. An apparently prohibi-, 
tive insurance rate of 25 percent in 1806 prompted James D'Wolf to send | 
the Hope to Africa without any insurance. D’Wolf’s gamble paid off, but | 
others were not so lucky. Litigation involving the Sally, owned by Audley, 
Clarke of Newport, revealed that the only insurance on the vessel and 
cargo was a small policy on the captain's private adventure. The captain 
died during an undisclosed mishap at sea that wrecked the vessel and 
destroyed the cargo; Clarke tried to collect on the captain's losses.'"* 

But cases like these were exceptions. The insurance books indicate ' 
that most merchants did insure their African ventures, even if they 
provided only for partial coverage. Edward Easton no doubt expressed 
the sentiments of many merchants on the subject of insurance when he 
explained his reluctant decision to insure an upcoming African voyage. “I 
have been determined to risk it, myself,” he wrote his agent John Robin- 
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son in Newport, “but in case of anything happening I have thought best to 
insure it, as half a loaf is better than no bread.”"* 

By the time the insurance policy was signed and paid for, the voyage 

had usually begun. The success or failure of the venture now rested 

: primarily on the captain's shoulders. He was on his own once the buying 

and selling began at the forts and villages along the African coast; it was 

mainly his skill as a trader that would determine the owner’s profit or loss. 


Chapter 3 


Elmina, Accra, and Anomabu: 
Rhode Island Slavers on the African Coast 


There is no trade to be made without rum. 
Phipps, Dodson and Boye to Royal African Company, 
Cape Coast Castle, April 27, 1725 
The secret of the African trade lying mostly on the choice of a good proper 
cargo and managing the same cleverly on the coast. 
John Roberts to William Wansey, 
October 7, 1752 
Respecting rum, you know that West India rum never will sell here while 
there is any Americans here... . 


Richard Miles to Messrs. Ross and Mill, 
Cape Coast Castle, August 10, 1775 
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HE time Rhode Islanders spent on the coast purchasing their 
( ) slaves constituted the longest segment of the voyage. After the 
initial trans-Atlantic crossing, which normally consumed six to' 
eight weeks, Yankee traders braced themselves for an even: 
longer ordeal in a sweltering, malarial climate. With luck, their stay would 
end after three or four months; “dull times” on the coast, or other 
misfortunes might easily prolong their visit by weeks or even months. In 
1737, a Massachusetts slaver captain, defending his own long delay on the 
coast from October to June, informed his owner that two Rhode Island 
rum-men had waited six and eight months each for their complements of 
slaves. The correspondence between owners and captains suggests that | 
three to five months was the norm, although neither party was surprised ' 
by delays of one to three additional months. Faster purchases were not 
unheard of, but delayed departures greatly outnumbered early sailings. 
Captain Caleb Godfrey's purchase of an entire cargo of slaves in less than 
a month's time was exceptional, and rarely duplicated.' 

Most Rhode Island vessels arriving on the West Coast of Africa fol- 
lowed one of two basic patterns. Many owners directed their captains to| 
proceed immediately to the point of sale, and begin trading. In this case, | 
the captain’s instructions might specify a certain fort, river, or a limited 
stretch of coastline. The most frequently designated destinations were the 
large forts along the Gold Coast, such as Cape Coast Castle or Anomabu. 
The second pattern might also involve a specific destination, but required 
the captain to stop first somewhere to the north or west of his intended 
point of arrival. This “windward” detour allowed the captain to purchase 
beans, rice, and other foodstuffs on the Grain Coast, where supplies were 
greatest and prices lowest. In addition to food for his crew and slaves 
during the stay on the coast and the middle passage, the captain might 
also purchase slaves. This strategy decreased his dependence on the 
busier leeward markets, where he would eventually buy the bulk of his 
slaves. It also eliminated a navigational problem that was built into the 
slave trade. By sailing “down” the coast, that is, in a southerly or easterly 
direction, vessels could take advantage of both the prevailing winds and 
currents. Sailing in the opposite direction, “up” the coast, demanded a 
difficult tacking process that experienced seamen avoided whenever 
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possible. It is difficult to determine which pattern predominated among 
Rhode Island slavers, but the available evidence does suggest that the first 
and more direct route was favored increasingly after 1750." 

There were four trading options open to slavers who frequented the 
West African littoral. Rhode Island captains took advantage of them all: 
the black trade; the fort trade; the private trade; and, of course, various 
combinations of the three.’ As time went on, the New Englanders came to 
favor the fort trade, although individual captains continued to trade with 
blacks and whites throughout the century. That preference emerged 
slowly, as Rhode Islanders refined their overall commercial strategy in 
Africa. The linchpin in the strategy was “Guinea rum,” which the reader 
will recall as the especially potent variety that served as Rhode Island's 
only significant export to Africa throughout her long tenure in the slave 
trade. The history of the introduction of rum on the coast of Africa and 
the response to it by the Afro-European commercial community is a 
proper prerequisite to an understanding of Rhode Island's tactics with 
black and private traders, and with the European forts. Their depen- 
dence on the American beverage altered both custom and commerce on 
the coast, and helped insure Newport and Bristol merchants a permanent 
place in the complex African slave economy. That position did not fall to 
American traders automatically, nor was it anticipated with their arrival 
in the early eighteenth century. Ironically, America’s role in the West 
African slave trade was remembered best a century later when Anglo- 
American traffic in slaves ended. 


The Role of Rum in the Slave Trade 


On January 1, 1808, similar statutes passed the previous year in the 
United States and Great Britain abolished the African slave trade. These 
' statutes simultaneously and permanently altered the economies of two 
English cities, two Rhode Island towns, and innumerable African villages. 
By year’s end, English and American slavers that had fitted out late in 
1807 for a final African venture had only recently straggled off the coast 
with their last legal cargoes of slaves. Meanwhile, the governors and 
factors of the European African companies, especially those at the British 
forts, together with a host of African slave dealers and European private 
traders, assessed the impact of the Anglo-American legislation on their 
livelihoods. The loss of Liverpool and Newport slave buyers almost cer- 
tainly meant diminished profits for them, as well as for their respective 
governments. Moreover, if trade was to continue, outward cargoes must 
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be adjusted, new African commodities found to replace slaves, and a host 

of technical and administrative questions solved. All along the African 

littoral there was a momentary pause in what, for two hundred years, had 

been a thriving commerce in slaves, gold, cloth, and a score of lesser’ 
commodities. Storeships arrived at the forts less frequently, and supplies 

were short. One item, in fact, literally vanished from the coast. Writing | 
from English headquarters at Cape Coast Castle on the Gold Coast, 

Governor White advised his London superiors that “times [were] much | 
altered,” and complained that there weren’t “10 gallons of liquor in the 

whole castle fit for a white man to drink.” To remedy that deficiency, he 

requested five puncheons of rum and five of French brandy, observing | 
that “Your officers in general are much in want of a little good spirits, 

being deprived of the usual resources from American vessels.” A mun- , 
dane request, but nevertheless a stark reminder of the passing of an era. ' 
The Rhode Island rum-men, a fixture of the African slave trade for 

nearly a century, were gone.‘ 

Although Rhode Island had been the major supplier of American 
rum to both the Gold Coast and Senegambia throughout much of the 
eighteenth century, Rhode Islanders did not originate the African rum 
trade, despite the colony’s boast that Rhode Island merchants had intro- 
duced rum in the slave trade in 1723.’ The exportation of rum to the 
African coast began at least fifty years before Rhode Island’s entry into 
the trade, and was the work of an enterprising group of English and West 
Indian interlopers. Interlopers, as illegal participants in the trade were 
called, had been involved in the slave trade since the creation of the Royal 
African Company monopoly in 1672. Because African cargoes were | 
easily spotted—an English cargo “only proper for Guinea” traditionally ' 
included textiles, iron, beads, and brassware—British customs officials 
frequently seized interlopers’ vessels in port, and confiscated their Afri- 
can goods. Gradually, those who sought to circumvent the Company's 
charter realized the need for less suspicious trading goods and safer ports 
of debarkation. The West Indies provided them with both.* 

Spirits, usually in the form of French brandy, had proved a minor, 
though necessary component in the African Company's outward cargoes 
from the beginning. Aware of this, and sparked by the necessity of the 
moment, interlopers came up with a brilliant improvisation. Substituting 
rum for brandy and Barbados for London, they mapped out a novel and 
profitable route designed to get at the profits so jealously guarded by the 
London African merchants.’ The clandestine nature of the interlopers’ 
operations makes it impossible to compute the total number of voyages 
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undertaken, or the amount of rum and slaves sold at each end of the 
shuttle. Their impact, however, must have been considerable, for the 
Royal African Company considered them serious competitors through- 
out the last decades of the seventeenth century.* 

Rum soon replaced brandy and corn spirits as the favorite drink on 
‘the coast; and the Company itself was forced to begin large importations 
of it, or see an even greater share of its trade lost to the interlopers. 
Beginning in Queen Anne's reign, war-time risks from enemy privateers 
in the English Channel and difficulties in procuring seamen and sailing 
passes in London were added incentives to shift the locus of the Com- 
pany’s operations to the West Indies. Between 1703 and 1709, the Royal 
| African Company responded to the interlopers’ challenge by consigning 
| thirty-one vessels—loaded with rum from Jamaica, Barbados, and Anti- 
' gua—to Cape Coast Castle.’ 

By 1710, rum was an important commodity in the African trade. 
Company employees at the forts constantly complained to the African 
Committee in London of the scarcity of rum, and regularly informed 
their superiors of its growing catalog of uses. Rum played an increasing 
role in slave bartering, and was traded alone or in combination with a 
variety of English goods by Company factors to black traders. It gradually 
joined gold as a local currency within the trading network of the Euro- 
pean forts. Company employees, black and white, demanded their sala- 
ries in rum; and everyone on the coast paid strict attention to its fluctuat- 
ing value in relation to other commodities, especially gold and slaves. In 
1721, Cape Coast Castle factors advised the Company that rum was the 
“chief barter” for Cracra gold; four years later, employees at a Sierra 
Leone fort reported that there was “no trade to be made without rum.”° 
Despite its quick and universal acceptance on the coast, and economi- 

cal price in the West Indies, rum possessed a number of potential draw- 
backs. It varied widely in taste, strength, price, and, consequently, in 
saleability. Antigua rum failed on two counts, being “dear and salt,” and at 
least during the early part of the century, was considered unfit for the 
African trade. Leakage problems, stemming from poorly made or badly 
abused containers, plagued all rum shippers in the eighteenth century. In 
addition, the slave trade, characterized by huge shipments and a long 
trans-Atlantic passage, was especially prone to heavy losses. Waste occa- 
' sionally ran as high as 50 percent; shipments were sometimes doubled to 
allow for anticipated deficits. While Company ships and independent 
West Indian vessels dominated the African rum trade throughout the 
1720s, complaints were frequent and bitter. Barbados factors hardly 
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exaggerated when they complained of rum seeping through “the very 
staves”; they instructed the Company to purchase only New England 
hogsheads."' 

These difficulties were minor, however, compared to the problems 
that increasing competition posed for the struggling Royal African Com- 
pany after the Crown revoked its monopoly of the African trade in 1689. 
The revised charter permitted independent British merchants to partici- 
pate in the slave trade, provided they purchased a license from the 
Company. The fee, or tax, paid by the so-called separate traders for their 
permits fluctuated from 15 to 40 percent of the value of the goods 
exported, and was officially pegged at 10 percent by Parliament in 1698. 
Although a majority of the separate traders who entered the trade after 
1689 were London merchants, many were West Indian rum traders, 
planters, or merchants who also shuttled rum and slaves between Africa 
and the islands. Permits, taxes, and Parliamentary laws notwithstanding, ° 
the Company stubbornly refused to acknowledge the legal status of the | 
“ten percenters,” and persisted in labelling them interlopers. While there ‘ 
was little the floundering Company could do to counter burgeoning 
competition from London, and, later on, from the outports of Bristol and 
Liverpool, it did try to stem the rising tide of rum imported in West 
Indian slavers.'* 

In 1718, the Company concocted an elaborate scheme to monopolize 
the rum trade, and, at the same time, force Barbados merchants and 
planters out of all but the purchasing end of the slave trade. The plan was 
simple enough, at least on paper. The Company would plant sugar cane, 
which was known to thrive in tropical African soil and climate, near the 
forts, harvest it, and distill it into rum for sale on the coast. The expected 
savings in shipping and handling charges would allow the Company to 
undersell the West Indians, and gain control of an essential and in- 
creasingly costly commodity. As William Johnson, the plan’s principal 
proponent put it, “let us but gain this point and we shall have no more 
West India vessels come anymore to molest us seeing we can sell rum 
cheaper than they by far.” With their only export item appropriated, the 
Caribbean traders would drop out of the trade, leaving the Company to 
do battle with the English “ten percenters.” That fight might have been 
feasible, the Company reasoned, if it controlled the amount and price of 
rum available on the coast. Pleasing as this scenario may have sounded to 
the Company's directors, practical problems intervened; it is doubtful | 
that a single hogshead of rum was ever distilled in West Africa under 
Royal African Company auspices. Nevertheless, the abortive experiment 
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is one more testimonial to the growing influence of rum in the African 
slave trade." 

West Indies rum carriers had little to fear from the anemic African 
Company as the first quarter of the eighteenth century ended. However, 
new competition was on the horizon. Rhode Islanders who had dabbled 
infrequently in rum and African slaves, now began entering the trade in 
greater numbers. Within a decade, they had excluded all but an occa- 
sional Caribbean competitor from the rum trade; and, throughout their 
seventy-five years in the traffic, the merchants of Bristol and Newport 
encountered no serious North American rivals either. The repercussions 
of Rhode Island’s large-scale participation on the international slave- 
trading community in West Africa were two-fold, and interconnected. 
Both the quantity and significance of rum on the Upper Guinea and Gold 
Coasts increased until it became, like gold and cloth, one of the few 
indispensable commodities bartered there. The potent New England 
drink drove most West Indian rum—as well as European gin, brandy, and 
liquor—out of the trade, and greatly reduced the purchasing power of 
other alcohol cargoes that did compete with it. Rum’s rise to prominence 
on the coast deserves delineation. Moreover, because of its spectacular 
success, Rhode Island, the principal carrier of rum to Africa, deserves a 
much larger place in the annals of the eighteenth-century African slave 
trade. 

Rhode Islanders entered the slave trade in the 1720s and 1730s with a 
superior product, and found a thoroughly tested but under-supplied 
, market. Filling the holds of their diminutive but swift-sailing brigs with 
double- and triple-distilled “Guinea Proof” rum packed in oversized 
“Guinea” hogsheads, Rhode Islanders began to exploit the market that 
West Indian interlopers had discovered but failed to satisfy. Shortages 
were common and disruptive. In 1722, for example, African Company 
officials at Cape Coast Castle complained that the “want of . . . rum has 
been of prejudice to the trade.” Three years later, supplies were so low ata 
Sierra Leone station, owing to the erratic and infrequent visits of West 
Indian separate traders, that the fort’s only ship was sent to Montserrat 
for rum to replenish the Company's stores. Within a few years, Rhode 
Islanders were meeting the demand for rum at both places; in fact, 
during certain months, when too many rum vessels arrived together, the 
market experienced what would become known as a “rum glut.”"* 

The vast quantity of rum that Rhode Island slavers transported to the 
coast is itself a crude, but telling, indicator of the impact the drink had on 
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the African slave trade as a whole. Rum was one of Rhode Island's! 
principal exports, and Africa ranked second behind North America as 

the leading importer of the beverage. The term “rum-men,” which came 

into general use on the coast in the 1730s to describe the New England 

slavers, was indeed an accurate one. Altogether, Rhode Island shipping 

supplied Africa with nearly eleven million gallons of rum during the 

eighteenth century. Estimates indicate that annual exports in the slave 

trade exceeded 100,000 gallons by 1736, ranged from 155,000 to 275,000 

in the decade preceding the Revolution, and topped the 800,000 mark 

before the legal tap was turned off in 1807." 

Rum continued to be used in a variety of ways on the coast. Soon 
practices that had been merely casual and irregular before the arrival of 
the Rhode Islanders became fixed and traditional. It remained the main- ' 
spring in the European fort trade for seventy-five years. Rum also became 
the only item, with the exception of gold, that could be used alone to , 
purchase large quantities of slaves; and, like gold, rum achieved currency 
status on the coast. Not simply traded alone or in combinations with other 
goods, rum became a standard by which other items were measured. 
Slave prices were commonly quoted in gallons, as were a dozen lesser | 
products. Its value, which naturally fluctuated according to supply, was, 
carefully watched, and, when necessary, regulated. Conferences, fixing 
the price of rum vis-a-vis slaves or gold, were common from mid-century 
on, and often involved two or three governors from the forts, and two 
dozen captains. Occasionally individual governors acted alone, and arbi- 
trarily adjusted exchange rates in order to draw more trade to their own 
forts. Whites deplored the practice, because it lessened the value of 
salaries paid in rum, ruined rum voyages, and disrupted traditional 
trading alliances between the forts and local blacks. Rival governors 
always condemned this sort of price fixing; but, since there was almost no 
defense against it, they grumbled and changed their own rates accord- 
ingly. Such was the case in 1770, for example, when the Dutch governor at ' 
Commenda reduced the value of rum by giving local black traders two 
gallons per acky of gold instead of the usual half gallon. Prices dropped 
like dominoes all along the Gold Coast in the wake of that action, and a 
wave of complaints followed. In a letter to his superiors in London, 
Governor David Mill of Cape Coast Castle spoke for the British governors 
and denounced the move. He cited the detrimental effects noted above, ; 
and concluded bitterly and quite correctly that the reduction was “of no 
manner of service to any person but the natives.”"* 
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Ultimately, the universal concern on the coast over rum stemmed 
from its great popularity among the thousands of Africans and hundreds 
of Europeans who bought, sold, and drank it. Originally seen as an 
economical substitute for higher priced spirits, such as French brandy, 
rum maintained and strengthened its hold on the African palate even 
after its cost surpassed that of its competition. Purchasers not only liked it, 
they preferred and demanded it; occasional attempts to violate prevailing 
tastes usually met with frustration and failure. One such attempt oc- 
curred in the early 1750s, as the derelict British Royal African Company 
was being replaced by the public Company of Merchants Trading to 
Africa. Presiding over the changeover was a new governor whose econ- 
omy-minded reforms initially overlooked rum's central role in the slave 
trade, and cost him a stormy apprenticeship. 

Incoming Governor Thomas Melvil apparently understood the ne- 
cessity of keeping a large stock of alcohol on hand in the fort, and wrote to 
the African Committee soon after taking office, informing them that 
Company stores at Cape Coast Castle were exhausted. His apt observa- 
tion, that an African castle “may as well be without guns as without rum or 
brandy,” contained one small, but significant, oversight. Melvil failed to 
‘appreciate the great preference for rum on the coast, and thought it 
madness” to pay nine shillings a gallon for rum when brandy was not 
‘only five shillings, but also available from the Dutch, who were literally 
inext door at Elmina. Apparently impressed by the new governor's com- 
mitment to frugality, an attitude not shared by most of his predecessors, 
the Committee authorized Melvil to purchase less expensive spirits, even 
if it meant trading with England's European competitors. Governor Mel- 
vil conveyed the Company’s wishes to his subordinates at the out-forts, 
and the new purchasing scheme was formally adopted.” 

The decision to stock the forts with brandy rather than rum did not sit 
well with many of the Company's employees outside the African Commit- 
tee boardroom. Enmeshed in an economy based on rum, gold, and slaves, 
they resented being paid in an article that was of little value inside or 
outside the walls of the forts. Furthermore, they claimed that brandy 
made them sick. Company workers tolerated the change for a few years, 
then rebelled, flooding Cape Coast Castle and the Committee in London 
with petitions demanding the reinstatement of rum. Chief James Skinner 
at Accra told the African Committee that he and his colleagues were 
“continually plagued with petitions from the people requesting rum.” 
One such plea, signed by fourteen “tradesmen and soldiers” from James 
Fort, “humbly beg{[ged]” the Committee to “be so kind as to serve rum in 
the room of spirits by reason that the spirits is the occasion of our illness.” 
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Their commander eventually agreed, and forwarded his own assessment 
of the situation to his superiors. Skinner told the African Committee, on 
the advice of the fort surgeon, that the debilitating combination of brandy 
and “this hell climate destroy[ed his men] by inches.” Chief Skinner then 
appealed directly to the Company treasurer, with the observation that it 
was ultimately cheaper to stock the forts with rum than to replace expired | 
workers and soldiers continually."* 

While Company employees on the coast were no doubt sincere in their 
belief that rum was less harmful to the constitution than brandy, eco- 
nomic considerations were never far beneath the surface of their medical 
arguments. Skinner concluded that his people’s “grumbling” was pri-' 
marily owing to the Africans’ refusal to accept brandy either in trade or in| 
the form of dashees (gifts or tributes). Company employees, then, literally | 
could not give brandy away. This also was the experience of many Liver- 
pool slaver captains who tried to substitute brandy for rum in the black 
trade.” 

Although the African Company Committee never explained whether 
it had been swayed more by medical or monetary reasons, it nevertheless | 
discontinued Governor Melvil's policy of stocking Company stores with; 
brandy, and, by 1756, had resumed regular shipments of rum to the forts.| 
Brandy remained out of favor with African buyers, a fact attested to by 
the governors’ reactions whenever that item appeared on a Company 
ship's store manifest. An unwanted shipment at Cape Coast Castle in 
1764, for example, prompted Governor-in-Chief William Mutter to re- 
mind his superiors that English brandy was “looked upon as so pernicious | 
a liquor by the blacks, that many of them will not taste it.” Straining to: 
suppress his obvious irritation, Mutter requested that no more be sent 
because it would “soon be absolutely unsaleable.” A few years later, David 
Mill, Mutter’s successor, testified to rum’s indispensability at the forts by 
ordering ten thousand gallons for the Company stores (twice the previous 
shipment), and reiterated the familiar argument that favored rum over 
brandy. “Rum is more used in the public charges,” he said, “because it is 
above 10 percent stronger than corn spirits, and of consequence of more 
value to the natives.” After similar experiments with alternative forms of 
alcohol at their forts, the Dutch, Danes, and French eventually came to 
the same conclusion. Occasional reminders to their Company officials, 
like Mill’s, preserved rum’s place in the European forts for the duration of 
the slave trade.” 

If rum was important to the hundreds of European and African 
workers at the forts, it was essential to their superiors. The success of the 
forts and the private fortunes of the governors both hinged heavily on the 
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, governors’ ability to command the gold and slave trade in their regions. 
Rum, which was held in highest esteem by blacks who trafficked in 
' precious metal and men, enabled the European chiefs to entice both 
African gold and slave traders to their forts. It was the key to three 
commercial transactions that, when reduced to their simplest form, con- 
formed to the following pattern: Europeans bartered rum for African 
gold; then exchanged gold and other commodities (often rum again) for 
African slaves; and finally sold those slaves to Americans for more rum. 
| Because Africans were such discriminating rum drinkers, not just any 
variety would do. Richard Miles, Governor-in-Chief at Cape Coast Castle 
during the 1770s, was only the last of a long line of English governors 
during the colonial era who recognized the preference for New England 
rum among African consumers. He was forced to resort to Caribbean 
rum when the Revolution cut off supplies from America in 1775, but 
advised his London associates that “West India[n] rum never will sell here 
while there is any Amctricans here.” Moreover, Miles attributed a gov- 
| ernor’s success to his connections with the colonists. America, he told his 
| father, was “the grand source and profit of our trade.” Elaborating on 
' that theme ina 1778 letter to his predecessor at Cape Coast Castle, Gilbert 
Petrie, Miles wrote, “I need not tell you that an African Chief’s profits 
arises principally by his connections with the Americans, and that trade 
has been long stopped.” Miles was only half joking, therefore, when he 
worried that blacks “will have forgotten the taste of North American rum 
altogether before they see any more of it.” Deprived of New England 
rum, Governor Miles and his counterparts along the coast were likewise 
deprived of their hottest commodity, the cornerstone of their African 
commerce, and the key to both their corporate and private profits.” 

Had claims such as these been exaggerated, the shot heard round the 
‘world in 1775 would have had few repercussions on the coast of Africa. 

| After American independence, Great Britain could have ignored her 
' former rum supplier, and continued on alone, substituting other spirits 
) or West Indian rum for the Rhode Island variety. Had they wanted to, 
| Europeans might have excluded Americans from the slave trade entirely. 
| In fact, none of the nations with commercial interests in West Africa 
disregarded America’s reentry into the slave trade; only one tried to 
impede it. Governor Miles’s wry prediction was wrong. Africans remem- 
bered American rum well, demanded it when it reappeared on the coast, 

| and thereby forced the Europeans to court, rather than shun, the rum- 
' men. The Dutch at Elmina, the Danes at Accra, and the French along the 
Senegambia and Gold Coasts eagerly welcomed returning American 
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vessels at their forts and factories. The Dutch, in particular, encouraged 
American slavers, and, during the first few years of peace, were primarily 
responsible for the distribution of American rum on the coast. Mean- 
while, at Anomabu, Cape Coast Castle, and a dozen other outposts, the | 
English anxiously awaited permission from London to resume their com- | 
merce with Rhode Islanders.” 

The first American slaver on the Gold Coast after the war arrived in 
the fall of 1783, and was allowed to slave, unmolested, at Anomabu and | 
Cape Coast Castle. Governor Miles, who had received no orders respect- 
ing the status of American shipping, was careful to inform London of his 
strict neutrality in the proceedings, claiming that he had “avoided either 
giving offense or encouragement.”™ A second American anchored in the 
road off Cape Coast Castle in late March; but, in the intervening months, 
orders had arrived from the Committee forbidding Company officials to | 
buy North American rum.™ Governor Morgue, who had replaced Miles at ; 
Cape Coast Castle in January, dutifully informce Captain Saltonstall of ' 
the Boston slaver Commerce that he would be allowed the customary 
forty-eight hours granted to all foreign shipping, and should then depart. 
Privately, Morgue was uncertain of his ability to force the American to 
leave, and, at the same time, was very sure of Saltonstall’s effect on the 
local alcohol trade. After assuring the Committee that they had carried 
out its orders respecting American shipping, Morgue and his Council 
wondered “how far we may be warranted in obliging him to quit the road’ 
after the eight and forty hours allowed foreigners are expired. Certain it 
is that while he remains here the natives will always refuse to receive 
British brandy from us.”* 

Saltonstall left Anomabu within the deadline, and sailed a few miles 
down the coast, stopping at the Fante village of Mouri. There he spent 
more than a week trying to persuade the Africans to violate their exclusive 
treaty with the English, and allow him access to the valuable trade at 
Anomabu. Governor Morgue, at Cape Coast Castle, describing the Amer- 
ican negotiations with the Fante, said Saltonstall “used every argument to | 
inflame the minds of the Blacks, and instill into them that spirit of , 
Republican freedom and independence, which they, through rebellion; 
have established for themselves.” 

Supplementing his revolutionary rhetoric with a liberal dashee of 
rum, Saltonstall finally prevailed; on April 11, he returned to Anomabu ' 
and anchored in the road, considerably closer to shore than the British: 
vessels lying there. Governor Morgue greeted the Commerce with a single’ 
shot fired from one of the fort’s eighteen pounders. Saltonstall quickly 
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retreated out of range, and the infuriated Fante promptly stopped all 
trade to the English castles. While Saltonstall traded at Mouri, the Fante 
began a formal palaver with the English. Clearly echoing Saltonstall, they 


' insisted that their country belonged to them, and that they would trade 
. with whomever they chose: British, French, Dutch, or American. The 
, timely arrival of an English man-of-war and cutter, however, soon tipped 


the balance in favor of the British. Unable to get around the warships 


.anchored between his own vessel and the shoreline, Saltonstall was forced 


to take his rum to the Dutch at Elmina. The Fante, left only with well-worn 
Revolutionary War clichés, were pressured into renewing their trading 


,pact with the English; that treaty specifically excluded Americans.” 


Governor Morgue had predicted that, while Saltonstall remained, the 
Africans would purchase no English spirits; Commodore Thompson 
stated flatly that the New Englander had completely stopped the brandy 
trade. This, however, was not their only cause for concern. The commo- 
dore believed that the Americans had intended to negotiate a treaty with 
the Fante allowing for the construction of an American settlement at 
Agah, only a mile and a half east of Anomabu. While there is no evidence 
to substantiate his claim, it does reveal that the English regarded the 
returning Americans as serious competitors. Despite this fact, the Com- 
modore and the Governor felt they had foiled the Americans’ attempt to 
establish a permanent base of operations at Agah. The Fante remained in 
a rebellious mood over the next few years, but there was no further report 
of an attempted American settlement anywhere on the Gold Coast. Later 
that year, the African Committee reaffirmed its determination to keep 
the Americans off the coast and sanctioned the use of force if other 
measures failed. In December 1784, it ordered the Governor and Council 
at Cape Coast Castle “not to suffer the Americans or any foreign ships to 
trade on that part of the coast under your command on any account 
whatsoever . . . and if any such attempt should be made. . . you are to fire 
on such ships and use every other means in your power to force them off 
the coast.”™ 

Commodore Thompson erred in assessing official American strategy, 
but his overall judgment was essentially correct. New England slavers, 
predominantly from Rhode Island, began returning to the coast in force 
during the 1780s, and did indeed intend to recapture the alcohol trade. 
As the English watched American rum circulating around them, their 
resistance gradually wore thin. Besides, boycotting rum had been a Lon- 
don fantasy that knowledgeable officials on the Coast had opposed from 
the start. To get around the prohibition against dealing directly in Amer- 
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ican rum, English governors and their factors simply purchased the 

forbidden commodity from local blacks or independent white traders. 
Necessity dictated violation. Everyone else on the coast wanted rum, and! 
had it. English ship captains, in fact, were buying up whole cargoes from 

the rum-men and eliminating the need to purchase liquor at the castles 

altogether. Furthermore, independent traders brought rum right into 

the English forts. And at Elmina, the Dutch were gloating over their 

apparent triumph in wresting the valuable American rum trade away 

from their British rivals.” 

At both Cape Coast Castle and Anomabu, the situation was intoler- 
able. A governor who looked the other way while American rum flowed 
into the fort was able to preserve England's share of the slave trade, but 
risked losing his job. Governor Morgue, in fact, was fired in 1786, because 
of his purchase of nearly seven thousand gallons of Rhode Island rum for , 
Cape Coast Castle. On the other hand, a governor who followed the law to 
the letter lost his fort’s trade, and gained the wrath of his subordinates in 
the bargain. A few disgruntled English officials simply left the African 
Company during the boycott of American rum, and began more lucrative 
careers as independent traders.” 

Given their government’s inflexible position, there was little that 
either the African Committee in London or Company officials on the 
coast could do. Petitions from distraught governors asking that rum be 
excepted from the general prohibition arrived in London with increasing 
regularity throughout the 1780s. In addition, a separate correspondence 
kept the Committee informed of the growing numbers of American 
vessels arriving on the coast. The issue came to a head in October 1788, 
when an angry group of officers at Cape Coast Castle petitioned their 
governor for relief. Reiterating the catalog of reasons against prohibiting 
trade with the Americans, they pinned their argument on one critical 
point: given the plethora of alternate sources for rum, the restriction 
made little sense. If everyone else had access to rum, why shouldn’t they? 
Since the law did not even apply equally to all British subjects on the coast, ' 
but only to African Company officials, the sale of English spirits was not 
increased; and, they emphasized, it did “not lessen the consumption of 
American rum a gallon a year.” Concluding on a note of self-interest, the 
officers pointed out that rum was their most lucrative branch of com- 
merce, and, for many of them, “the only trade” presently carried on." 

Governor Norris and his council approved the petition in November 
and forwarded it to the African Committee in London. Concurring with 
his officers’ logic, Norris appended several vitriolic paragraphs of his 


_————. 
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own. While essentially corroborating their arguments, he went even 
further, and chastised the Committee for their negligence. He blamed 
them for the failure to get adequate naval support to keep intruders off 
the coast and for their indecision in halting the landing of American rum 


_ by English free traders. This final flurry of correspondence was ultimate- 


ly superfluous. At their September 1788 meeting, the Committee had 
evidently decided, with royal consent, to approve the repeal of the pro- 
hibitory clause affecting American rum. This effectively returned the 
situation on the coast to the status quo ante bellum. The American rum trade 
was thrown open to all English officers at the various forts, although their 
status as public servants still technically prevented them from engaging in 
any private trade in slaves. Governor Fielde and his council forwarded 
their officers’ “most grateful thanks,” acknowledging, with characteristic 
understatement, that repeal had “met with the most general satisfaction 
throughout the service.” 

So ended the five-year squabble over American rum on the coast of 
West Africa. Great Britain had been forced to concede what her Euro- 
pean competitors had taken for granted all along. New England rum had 
carved out an important niche in the international slave trade and no 
nation wishing to pursue that trade could do without it. Taste, time, and 
perseverance had made the drink an indispensable commodity on the 
coast. The market that Rhode Islanders had monopolized throughout the 
colonial period was waiting for them after Independence, and they quick- 
ly reestablished hegemony. Rhode Island’s successful return to Africa was 
accomplished with no encouragement from the United States govern- 


ment, and no African establishment of any kind. Rum’s vital role in the 
‘ trading operation of the Europeans made the French, Danes, Dutch, and, 


finally, the English more than happy to share their facilities with the 
Americans. Therefore, until the slave trade was outlawed in 1807, Rhode 
Island remained the principal rum seller to West Africa and all who 
traded there, namely, Europeans in their impressive forts, private traders 
clustered nearby, and blacks in their villages. 


Black Trade 


The principal appeal of the black trade to Rhode Island rum-men was 
economy. Bartering with independent African agents or at native villages 


' was cheapest, because the operating costs were much lower than at the 


elaborate European establishments. Consequently, slave prices were also 
lower. In addition, trade with villages removed from the coast—up river, 
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for example—often eliminated the added cost of an extra middleman. | 
One Providence rum trader reported his “intention (with God’s Blessing), 
to trade as much as possible with the natives, there being a difference of at 
least 40 percent in favor of the person who buys of them in preference to 
the [European] factors on the coast.” In 1775, Newport captain Robert | 
Champlin informed his owners that he was purchasing slaves from Ano- | 
mabu blacks for 160 gallons of rum, even though forts in the vicinity were! 
demanding up to 210. Savings of this magnitude made the black trade} 
tempting indeed; consequently, many merchants specifically instructed 
their captains to barter directly with the Africans. “You will make all the 
Black Trade possible,” James D’Wolf instructed one of his captains; and | 
many other Rhode Island merchants echoed that order, hoping to gain an | 
advantage over those who traded at the forts.* 

The black trade, however, was neither a safe nor a sure route to 
success in the slave trade. In fact, Rhode Island traders learned that its 
drawbacks often outweighed its advantages. Time was the principal pit- 
fall. It took much longer to assemble a suitable cargo of slaves from 
African villages than from European forts. The black trade was “Very on 
Stedy,” to borrow one New Englander's succinct description. “Sum Days I | 
Get 2 or three slaves and then For a weake not see one,” Robert Champlin 
complained in a letter to the family partnership in Newport. Because of 
the long delays endemic to the black trade, veterans of the African trade 
who did barter with the natives allotted their time carefully. The Cham- 
plins advised Robert, who was commanding a slaver for the first time in 
1774, to spend no longer than three or four months trading at the 
villages, then finish his purchase at the forts. 

Young Champlin had more leeway than most, for he was competing 
with only one other rum vessel for the Anomabu black trade. He dreaded 
the arrival of Captains D’Wolf and Dunken, whom he expected daily, “for 
two Tis Full a nuf to Trade with Blacks.” When the coast was crowded 
with shipping, as it often was at places like Anomabu, the black trade was a ' 
poor gamble. The villages could accommodate only a few slavers at a time, | 
owing to the lack of adequate quarters for a large number of slaves. 
Furthermore, competition among more than two or three vessels quickly ‘ 
drove slave prices up to a par with prices at the forts, and thereby negated 
the black trade’s main advantage. A few captains working in concert, 
however, could sometimes force a reduction in prices at the forts by 
pretending to conduct their commerce exclusively with the Africans. A 
Newport firm once advised a captain “to make what trade you can with the 
blacks for a month or six weeks, until you find what price the castles will 
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finally lower their slaves to.” That strategy may have worked in slack 
times, but under normal conditions, when slavers congested the sea 
“roads” near the forts, captains were not very cooperative, and, in one’s 
\ words, were often “ready to devour one another.” Many captains, whose 
instructions included the option to “act as circumstances and things 
appear,” obtained some of their slaves from West African river and 
coastal villages, but rarely relied on the black trade for an entire cargo.* 
The letters and logbooks of captains who engaged in the black trade 
provide convincing evidence of its shortcomings. To the uninitiated, it 
must have been a bewildering experience, for even veterans in the trade 
often found it to be a tedious and frustrating process. Many Americans 
were no doubt chagrined to discover that their impressive commercial 
credentials and Yankee reputations did not adequately prepare them to 
barter with African kings and caboceers (men of rank). The caboceer was 
neither awed nor intimidated by the rum-men; and, throughout the 
eighteenth century, it was the African, not the American, who dictated 
the rules of the black slave trade. Success in this branch of the slave trade 
usually hinged on how well Rhode Islanders learned and followed those 
rules. Personality also played a part. One American commentator noted 
“a wide difference in captains” who traded with the blacks. “Some,” he 
said, “will keep them in good humour while trading which makes it easier 
to trade, while others will almost drive them overboard.” The same 
observer contrasted Providence Captain Daniel Dailey’s skill in dealing 
with the Africans to his own captain's ineptness. Captain Dailey, appar- 
ently of the “good humour” school, concluded his ivory barters with the 
natives so quickly “that it really seemed a pleasure to trade with them; with 
us it was like ‘Angels’ visits few and far between.’ ”™ 
For captains with the proper temperament, there was still much about 
the black trade that made it difficult to master. African tradition all along 
the coast required potential customers to pay numerous customs, 
: dashees, and bribes to local black officials before, during, and sometimes 
after the sale. Failure to follow African commercial rituals to the letter 
might delay or invalidate the transaction, cause a formal trading dis- 
pute—or palaver—or, in extreme cases, threaten the safety of the captain, 
his crew, goods, or vessel. Captain Esek Hopkins’ experience with some 
African traders during a voyage he undertook for the Browns of Provi- 
dence in 1764 was typical. One series of slave sales began on November 
21, 1764, when Hopkins recorded in his tradebook that he waited on King 
Fodolgo Talko, and presented the King and his officers with two barrels 
of rum and a keg of snuff. The following day Hopkins distributed two 
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more casks of rum to the “Alkade . . . and the retinue on board.” On the 

twenty-third of November, the captain reported that he went ashore to 

meet the King under the palaver tree, paid him seventy-five gallons of 

rum for his custom, and received a cow as a present. The following day, 

Hopkins was permitted to begin his trade, which he did by exchanging 

112 gallons of rum for one slave. However, that transaction occurred only 

after Hopkins presented the King with another keg of rum, and paid the 

King’s son a custom of one barrel, two kegs, and ten flasks of rum. During ' 
the ensuing four months, the Rhode Islander purchased fifty slaves, one: 
or two at a time, for the most part, and continued to disburse dashees of; 
rum to the King, his son, the Alkade, the King’s high constable, and the’ 

King’s “geograff.” In addition, Hopkins gave away considerable amounts , 
of rum for the more tangible services of canoemen, a “linguister,” or 

interpreter, and the owner of a fresh-water spring. Apparently, Hopkins , 
conducted his business with King Fodolgo without any serious breaches ' 
of local etiquette, for the captain’s tradebook mentions no incidents’ 
during the extended negotiations.” 

Other Rhode Island slave traders did not always mimic Hopkins’ tact, 
or enjoy his luck. Hard bargaining, misunderstandings, or plain arro- 
gance frequently embroiled American captains in costly and time- 
consuming palavers. Disputes often arose when a captain attempted to 
dodge a legitimate debt or violate a local custom. John Sabens, a Bristol 
captain employed by James D'Wolf, once described what is perhaps a 
classic case. He told D'Wolf that he had been in company with Captain 
E. J. Pierce at Littke Mount when “from some disagreement in trade a 
dispute arose between King Peter and the said Pierce. According to the 
best of my knowledge Captain Pierce left the place without adjusting the 
account in consequence of which Captain Duarke was detained and 
property to the amount of 360 bars taken from him.” Pierce’s unsettled 
palaver cost the unsuspecting Captain Duarke three slaves and thirty-one 
gallons of rum, which Sabens delivered to the disgruntled King.* 

Captain Duarke’s prompt payment of Pierce’s palaver was the surest 
and safest method of handling economic quarrels with the Africans. 
There were other alternatives, however. James D’Wolf favored a tougher 
approach. In 1791, when brother Levi D'Wolf was involved in a palaver 
with the Pinenine people, James became irritated when Levi tried to settle 
italone, and rebuked him for his cautious and conciliatory strategy. James 
argued that Levi should have grabbed a few black hostages, clapped them 
in irons, and steered his vessel to the safety of nearby Cape Coast Castle.” 
When whites actually tried such rough-and-ready tactics, tragedy often 
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resulted. Captain Edward Wanton reported the fate of Ebenezer Wash- 
bourn, a mate on a Piscataqua slaver commanded by Newporter Nehe- 
miah Rhodes, to the editor of the Newport Mercury. Washbourn, the 
account read, 


being acquainted with the coast, and desirous of going ashore to trade, took the 
longboat with several men and a quantity of goods for that purpose. But the 
Negroes having been injured by a vessel just before, detained these people, being 
the first they met with, as objects of their resentment. But Captain Rhodes having 
a number of them in his possession, they agreed to exchange, and accordingly 
delivered up all the men except the mate, who on a dispute arising concerning the 
goods which the Negroes had applied to their own use, jumped overboard, and 
was instantly followed by one of the Blacks, who swam under him, and, by some 
stabs in his body killed him.” 


Palavers were not all economic in origin, nor were whites always the 

instigators. “Panyaring,” as the seizing of persons or property for security 

_ ona debt was called on the coast, was practiced by both whites and blacks. 

| Africans, moreover, had notorious reputations for kidnapping seamen 
and hijacking boats for no apparent reason other than that the opportu- 

| nity presented itself. Consequently, Rhode Islanders frequently found 
themselves entangled in palavers that they had not precipitated. The 
captain of the sloop Endeavour paid nearly six ounces of gold to the 
Anashan blacks for the return of a small boat and two members of his 
crew who had jumped ship and been captured immediately on shore. Ina 
certificate of protest signed at Cape Coast Castle, Governor John Roberts 
informed the Endeavour’s owners that their captain had no alternative but 
to pay the ransom. Had he refused, Roberts said, “he must have lost his 
boat, and one of his sailors being a Negro would have been sold for a 
slave.”*' 

The blacks at Mumford similarly extorted four ounces of gold from 
Captain William Pinnegar for a boat that had overturned in a squall, and 
washed ashore near their village. Pinnegar was preoccupied with the 
Mumford palaver for nearly a week, and finally turned the negotiations 
over to one of the officers at Fort Apam, who successfully arbitrated the 
dispute. Upon applying to the Africans for his property, however, Pinne- 
gar discovered that they had initiated a second palaver. “The rascals in 
this place namely the Blacks is as bad as the devil,” the irate captain 
complained to one of his Newport colleagues at nearby Anomabu. Pinne- 
gar vowed not to meet the Mumford people’s demands again, and, 
fearing reprisals for his refusal, secured the services of an additional 
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guard from the fort for the evening. Incidents like these undoubtedly 
soured many in the black trade, although some captains simply accepted 
them as normal hazards in an abnormally hazardous business.” 

While petty palavers and panyarings were common on the coast, 
major disasters occasionally befell white participants in the black trade. | 
Africans plundered entire vessels that were forced on shore by adverse | 
currents, stormy seas, or broken anchor cables. Nehemiah Rhodes, mas- 
ter of the ill-named schooner Success, reported the loss of his vessel, 
forty-three slaves, a cargo of rum and dry goods, as well as the personal 
property of his crew, at the hands of the Cape Mount blacks in 1761. The 
Success had blown on shore when her anchor cable failed, and the Africans 
picked her clean. Rhodes and his crew returned home on a departing 
Rhode Island slaver. Sometimes the blacks did not wait for chance or 
nature to supply them with vessels to victimize. Rhode Island captains 
recorded instances of Africans “cutting off” slavers at night, and even | 
attacking undermanned vessels in broad daylight with canoes and small | 
sailing craft. Villages and towns with especially hostile reputations were ' 
avoided altogether. The town of St. Andrews was anathema to English 
shipping, and was finally burned to the ground by a party of marines from 
a British man-of-war, after a number of slavers were lost there. Rhode 
Island owners occasionally warned inexperienced captains about both 
African villages and individual traders not to be trusted. The records 
show that carelessness in these matters could prove dangerous or fatal. 
Although such calamities were not daily occurrences, during the course , 
of seventy-five years in the trade, Rhode Islanders lost numerous vessels, 
considerable property, and many lives as a result of their dealings with | 
African traders.* 

While danger no doubt dissuaded some Rhode Island captains from 
participating heavily in the black trade, more were probably discouraged 
by a less obvious, though equally effective deterrent: time. The success of 
the Rhode Island slaving operation was predicated upon spending a 
minimum amount of time on the coast, thereby reducing overhead and 
the possibility of an epidemic aboard ship. In their orders to captains, 
owners repeated the familiar litany of the Rhode Island slave trade: 
“Dispatch is the life of business”; “Advise greatest dispatch as such a small 
vessel cannot support any great expense”; and “Laying long on the coast is 
what ruins everything in small vessels.”"“ 

Because their profits depended on purchasing a small complement 
(that is, by European standards) of prime quality slaves in a hurry, Bristol 
and Newport captains could not always take advantage of the lower slave 
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prices offered by most black traders. Moreover, Americans gradually 
learned that the dramatic price differentials between African villages and 
European forts were somewhat illusory. Dashees and local customs 
charges offset some of the savings, while palavers and panyarings wasted 
both time and money. Nor were rum cargoes ideally suited to the black 
trade. Africans demanded a wide and ever-changing assortment of 
goods, which often varied considerably from village to village. Obtaining 
a properly sorted cargo also took time, as did trips up and down the coast 
and the rivers in search of African suppliers. The black trade also re- 
quired buyers to spend more time on shore; whites rightly associated a 
higher incidence of tropical disease among those who spent their time on 
shore, rather than on board their vessels. 

A voyage undertaken by Robert Elliot for the Newport firm of Vernon 
and Mason illustrates how problems peculiar to the black trade could 
hamper a voyage from the outset. Elliot arrived at the River Senegal, the 
northern boundary of the slave trade for Rhode Islanders, after a two- 
month passage from Newport. Finding no trade there, he proceeded 
down the coast approximately one hundred miles to Goree Island, where 
he began bartering his rum for dry goods necessary for the local black 
trade. When no trade materialized, he sailed another hundred miles to 
the south and stopped at James Fort on the River Gambia. There he 
purchased “a few slaves,” and sent a messenger 350 miles up river to 
enquire whether the Yanamayrou people wanted any rum. After a con- 
siderable delay and a negative answer from the Yanamayrous, Elliot 
informed his owners of his intention to continue southward to Sierra 
Leone or the Grain Coast. Meanwhile, his entire crew had taken sick, and 
he was forced to hire someone at James Fort to help pilot his slaver south 
to the Isles Delos. Elliot's voyage was not off to an auspicious start. 

It has already been shown how slowly bartering with the Africans 
proceeded, once Rhode Islanders found willing traders and concluded 
the pre-sale rituals. The surviving tradebooks show that American cap- 
tains rarely purchased more than a slave or two per day from black agents. 
Esek Hopkins bought only fifty slaves during more than four months of 
trading at black towns along the Gold Coast, for an average of one slave 
every 2.4 days. Peter James’s accounts reveal a similarly slow rate of 
purchase: fifteen slaves in twenty days from the Bonnanes; one slave in 
two days at Cape Mount; six slaves in three days at Little Cape Mount, and 
so on.* 

The records of individual barters suggest that slave supply alone was 
not entirely responsible for the languid pace of the black trade. Africans 
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seldom sold slaves for a single item; in most cases a single slave might be’ 
exchanged for an assortment containing five to ten different types of : 
goods. Although rum figured in most Rhode Island transactions, because 

it was in great demand everywhere on the coast, the idiosyncratic tastes of 
African buyers dictated the other commodities that captains traded with 

the blacks. Hopkins, for example, gave the following items “for a boy' 
slave”: rum, country clothes, guns, powder, cutlasses, and iron bars. At 

Little Cape Mount, Peter James included as many as fifteen different 

types of goods in a single barter. The selection, pricing, and haggling’ 

involved in the exchange of such a wide variety of goods undoubtedly 

monopolized many hours, as each party tried to outbluff, outbargain, and 

outfleece the other. Unfortunately, no detailed descriptions of slave 

bartering sessions have survived; but perhaps these meetings resembled 

the following account of an 1815 Ivory Coast ivory barter between an 

American captain and a Bereby black: 


In trading they generally ask five times as much for their articles as they mean to 
take and will sometimes talk an hour for one tooth. During that time they will 
make perhaps ten propositions abating a little each time and on our part rising a 
lite and sometimes leave out a principal article which they will immediately 
remind you of formerly offering though perhaps half an hour had elapsed and 
several propositions made during that time, but they not having any means of 
writing have to depend upon their memories in all their trading transactions. And 
it is singular how long they will recollect especially the man who acts as trade man 
for them who perhaps has been talking for several hours but will recollect the 
tooth you bought and what was given for it. 


Clearly, the black trade was not designed with the needs of Rhode Island 
slave traders uppermost in mind. Consequently, they took the bulk of 
their business elsewhere.” 


Fort Trade 


Rhode Island merchants were quick to learn the basic mechanics of 
the slave trade, and just as quick to develop a unique slaving operation 
that allowed them to compete successfully with the Africa merchants of 
Liverpool and Nantes for seventy-five years. The Newport firms that 
pioneered Rhode Island's participation in the slave trade experimented 
briefly with a number of strategies before discovering their own special 
method in the trade. Early attempts at imitating the European “cloth- 
men” were found wanting, and were soon abandoned. In 1740, for 
example, Captain George Scott berated himself and his Newport partner 
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for aping the British model. “I have repented a hundred times the bying 
of them dry goods,” he wrote during one dismal voyage, and added, “had 
we Layed out two Thousand pound in rum, bread and flower, it would 
have purchased more in value than all our dry goods.” Americans were 
well aware of the adage that revealed “the Secret of the African Trade [as] 
lying mostly on the choice of a good proper Cargo and managing the 
Same cleverly on the Coast.” It was obvious from the start that rum was 
the “proper,” and probably the only feasible cargo for Rhode Island 
slavers. The discovery of the cleverest way to vend that cargo on the coast 
did not take much longer.“ 

The problem was not so much in finding a buyer, since nearly every- 
one on the coast wanted or needed Rhode Island rum. Nor was the 
problem merely finding the buyer who offered the best price. Ultimately, 
time became the chief criterion by which Rhode Islanders evaluated 
prospective African rum buyers. Above all else, Rhode Island slave trad- 
ers required customers who could fill their relatively small orders in a 
hurry. Quick sales reduced costly and potentially deadly delays on the 
coast, and kept overhead charges, especially wages and victualling costs, 
pared to a minimum. Astute commanders therefore learned to keep an 
eye on the calendar while comparing slave prices, and often passed up a 
lower price for a speedy sale. In time, experience showed that the gov- 
ernors and chief officers at the principal European forts, together with a 
few wealthy private white traders, were best equipped to accommodate 
the abbreviated Yankee timetable. Consequently, the rum-men gave 
them the largest share of their business. 

During their long tenure in the slave trade, Rhode Islanders de- 
veloped strong commercial and, in some cases, personal ties with the 
governors and “chiefs” at the major African forts and castles. Those 
connections were most numerous along the Gold Coast, where the Euro- 
peans maintained thirty fortified stations, including their African head- 
quarters, along a three hundred-mile stretch of coastline. The rum-men 
made similar contacts with important officials on the Upper Guinea 
Coast, where they traded somewhat less frequently. From Fort St. Louis, 
on the River Senegal, and James Fort, on the Gambia, southward to the 
outposts at Bunce Island and Sherbro, in Sierra Leone, and eastward 
around the African bulge to the great castles at Elmina, Cape Coast, and 
Christiansborg, Rhode Island slavers were welcomed by the African 
Company officials of four European powers: the French, Dutch, Danish, 
and English. The business relationships that Rhode Islanders established 
with European representatives in Africa were mutually advantageous. 
They meant private and sometimes illegal profit for the latter, and pre- 
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ferential treatment and increased profit for the former. The magnet that 
attracted the two parties with such force was rum. 

Rum’s popularity among white and black palates on the coast assured 
American merchants of an African market for their alcohol. Moreover, 
conducting transactions quickly at the forts helped insure early depar- 
tures, healthy cargoes of slaves, and high prices in the West Indies. 
Theoretically, employees of the African companies were prohibited from 
buying and selling slaves on their own private accounts. In practice, the 
ban was ignored, and company officers bought and sold slaves for their ' 
employers and for themselves. British officers in the Company of Mer- 
chants Trading to Africa violated the prohibition so often and so openly 
that their abuses led to a Parliamentary investigation. In 1777, the Board 
of Trade conveyed the results of that enquiry to the House of Commons 
in a lengthy report that concluded, 


That a private trade, directly tending to Monopoly, hath been set up and estab- 
lished by the Governors and Chiefs of the Forts in Africa; and that this private 
Trade, so injurious to the Interests of the Public, hath been carried on by them in 
Conjunction with Persons at Home, some One or more of whom have at the same 
Time been Members of the Committee above Mentioned.” 


According to the Board, Company officers amassed much of the gold | 
on the coast through their daily spirits and tobacco trade with local: 
natives. They then bartered gold and other goods with slave traders from ' 
the interior, who gave company officers slaves at reduced rates because of / 
the inclusion of specie in their trading assortments. Finally, Company: 
employees sold their slaves to the ship captains who offered the highest 
bids or the most attractive goods. These transactions, the Board con- 
tended, monopolized the trade to the exclusion of private white traders 
whom the Company was supposed to assist, and created competition 
between the forts and captains for the available supply of slaves. More- | 
over, such dealings raised slave prices, lowered the price given for British | 
manufactured goods, and, the Board claimed, gave “the black mer- ' 
chant{s] a handle to manage the market for slaves, which they do with 
great policy.” From the Board of Trade’s point of view, the operation was 
detrimental even when financed with Company funds; it was harmful and 
illegal when Company employees invested their own money in that type 
of trade. Either way, Rhode Island slave traders figured prominently in 
the Company officers’ schemes.” 

Many governors and chiefs engaged in an extensive private trade, and , 
a few made their fortunes perverting the Company's avowed purpose of 
promoting “a free and open Trade to all his Majesty’s Subjects upon the 
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Coast.” Richard Miles, Governor-in-Chief at Cape Coast Castle, ex- 
plained his own misfortune at having been appointed at a most inoppor- 
tune time for personal aggrandizement. “I need not tell you,” Miles wrote 
ex-Governor Gilbert Petrie in 1778, “that an African Chief's profits arises 
principally by his Connections with the Americans, and that Trade has 
‘been long stopped.” Petrie was no doubt sympathetic, since his own 
‘liaisons with the rum-men had allowed him to retire from the African 
service with an estate valued at fifteen thousand pounds sterling. In fact, 
most Company officers like Petrie, who did not suffer the disadvantage of 
serving during the American Revolution, relied heavily on Rhode Island 
slaver captains to facilitate both their corporate and private commerce in 
| spirits, gold, and slaves. The New Englanders supplied the rum that 
| enabled Company personnel to command the local gold trade that, then, 
| allowed the governors to garner a substantial share of the slaves that came 
to market easily and cheaply. Those slaves, in turn, were sold to Rhode 
‘Island captains to pay for rum. The association between Europeans and 
Rhode Islanders in West Africa proved long and profitable for both 
parties. The former were able to control, if not monopolize, the slave 
trade on their part of the coast, while the latter sold their rum and bought 
their slaves with a minimum amount of delay and aggravation." 

The rum-men took advantage of the fort trade from the start, and 
continued to rely on the European slave depots for the majority of their 
cargoes for the duration of the trade. As early as 1736, Newport captains 
were eschewing the lower prices offered by black traders for the chance to 
make bigger, quicker sales at the major castles. In October of that year, for 
example, Captain John Cahoone informed his owner that seven rum- 
men and twelve other slavers were anchored in Anomabu road “ready to 
devour one another” for a chance to trade at the three British forts on that 
brief stretch of coast. The records of arrivals and departures kept at Cape 
Coast Castle from 1755 to 1768 reveal that more than half of Rhode 
Island’s African fleet returned to that same string of forts year after year. 
Captain Chalmers, a veteran in the English slave trade, testified at the 
Board of Trade enquiry that the American vessels he saw on the coast in 
1775 “generally” sold their rum to the British governors. Similar testi- 
mony prompted the Board to conclude in their 1777 report that, in 1775, 
thirteen American ships were dispatched from the Gold Coast with 2,288 
slaves purchased “chiefly” from the governors with New England rum. 
One Rhode Island vessel, the Board noted, sold her entire cargo of rum to 
the governors for gold and bills of exchange. The rum-men continued to 
favor the fort trade after the Revolution; their exit from the British 
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Empire found them trading more and more with the Dutch and the 
Danes. Except for a brief hiatus, from 1776 to 1783, however, Americans 
never severed their commercial connections with the mother country in 
West Africa.* 

The fort trade offered prospective slave buyers a number of different 
ways to collect their cargoes. The method employed by Captain Thomas 
Rogers of the brig Polly (and after his death, by First Mate Nathaniel 
Whitting) was perhaps the most common. Rogers arrived on the Wind-| 
ward Coast in August 1773, and purchased wood and four tons of rice. 
He then sailed down the coast to his final destination: the cluster of castles, 
forts, and factories that extended eastward from British headquarters at 
Cape Coast Castle to the tiny Dutch outpost at Beraku only thirty miles 
away. On September 10th, Rogers contracted with Henry Woortman, the 
Dutch governor at Apam Fort, for sixty-five “good acceptable Slaves” in 
exchange for fifteen thousand gallons of “good Rodes Eyland Rhum” at! 
the rate of 240 gallons per man, and 220 gallons per woman. Woortman | 
promised delivery by January 15th, leaving the Polly's officers three | 
months to complete their complement of 101 slaves. During November 
and December, the little brig beat her way back up the coast, stopping first 
at British Anomabu for sixteen slaves, and then at Cape Coast Castle, 
where Governor David Mill added a dozen more Africans to the Polly's 
manifest. Throughout January and the early part of February, Captain 
Whitting dropped back down to the Dutch stations at Cormantin and 
Beraku for a few slaves, then tacked windward again to England’s Winne- 
ba and Tantum forts, which flanked Dutch Apam. After waiting at Apam 
almost a month past the delivery date, Whitting received the balance of 
his slaves from Governor Woortman, and set sail for Barbados.” 

The Polly's progress was typical for this type of trade. Captains Rogers 
and Whitting had filled her hold in less than five months with a minimum 
delay and no loss of life, at least below decks. Without serious incident, | 
they purchased their cargo at the going rate from only eight sources, | 
conveniently located within thirty miles of each other. One large purchase 
supplemented by several smaller ones rounded out the cargo of 101 
slaves; moreover, the cargo was collected exclusively at the forts. With 
both their vessel and cargo apparently in good shape at the end of this leg 
of the voyage, the Polly's owners might well have congratulated them- 
selves at the mid-point of a routine and potentially profitable trip.” 

Rhode Island captains modified the strategy adopted by the Polly's 
commanders as time and circumstance dictated, and came up with several 
successful variations. As noted above, many captains pursued both the 
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fort trade and the black trade, while some combined the fort trade and the 
private trade. Still others tried to confine their “white trade” to only one or 
two governors. Rum-men who arrived on the coast when there was a 
dearth of alcohol in the castles—either well ahead of or well behind their 
competitors—might conceivably strike a bargain with a single buyer. 
Captain John Duncan nearly sold an entire rum cargo at Bunce Island, 
Sierra Leone, in 1773, but English Company officials there rejected his 
offer in favor of a larger shipment from another New Englander. A year 
later, Captain James Bourk, a novice in the trade whose purchases were 
being monitored closely by veteran slave ship commander Nathaniel 
Briggs, reported that he and Briggs had received the “greatest number” 
of their slaves from the Dutch governor, Henry Woortman.” 

Substantial sales to a single buyer were common, and usually involved 
some form of credit, especially when the coast was crowded with slavers. 
In 1771, for example, two Rhode Island captains told the Providence 
Gazette not only that trade on the coast was “extremely dull,” but also that 
Newport rum-men were forced to sell their cargoes on six- and twelve- 
month's credit. The less fortunate among them, according to the Gazette's 
informants, consigned their cargoes to castle factors without even being 
assured of a definite selling price, and risked “getting something or 
nothing for them.”* 

, | Seldom were Newporters so imprudent. The vast majority of credit 

| contracts between Yankee captains and European governors not only 

| specified an exact exchange rate for the rum and slaves involved in the 
sale, but also included a provision that helped insure the prompt delivery 
of the entire slave consignment. A promissory note signed by Governor- 
in-Chief Charles Bell and Governor Richard Brew in November 1756 
illustrates the precautions that usually attended credit sales. The British 
governors had bargained with Captain Thomas Teakle Taylor for “4,353 
gals. of rum, payable in good men and women slaves (men at 115 gals. and 
women 95 gals.).” If Bell and Brew did not deliver the full complement to 
Taylor's ship, the Cassada Garden, on or before the contract deadline of 
February 18, 1757, they were to be penalized for delaying his departure. 
The penalty clause in their note required them to pay Taylor five pounds 
sterling for every day he was detained, up to thirty days, and ten pounds 
every day thereafter.” 

Occasionally, long-term contracts contained special provisions in- 
serted at the governors’ insistence. An agreement that the governors of 
Cape Coast Castle and Anomabu signed with an unnamed Rhode Island 
captain in 1770 allowed them five months to recruit a slave cargo in 
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payment for the rum shipment, and gave them the use of the American’s 
vessel for that purpose. Such arrangements were rare, and were criticized 
sharply by private English traders on the coast. The traders quite prop- 
erly viewed joint ventures undertaken by Company officials and Rhode’ 
Island captains as gross violations of Parliamentary laws prohibiting Afri- 
can Company employees from selling slaves on their own accounts. But, 
as one critic noted with sarcasm, “Acts of Parliament relating to this Coast 
... are no more regarded in this Country than they are in Japan.” From 
the rum-men’s point of view, however, their illegal liaisons with the 
governors were pragmatic partnerships that gave some New Englanders 
an edge over their competitors.” 

The fort trade provided Rhode Islanders with a final option for 
concluding their business on the coast. In addition to the strategies 
outlined above, it was also possible to sell a vessel and cargo to the | 
governors at the larger European castles. Most merchants considered | 
sales of this sort to be emergency measures used only when all other 
means failed. Commanders were most likely to sell their vessels when the ' 
traditional African rum markets were glutted and the roads were full of 
rum-men. Aaron Lopez clearly expected his sloop to arrive at a dull 
market in the summer of 1765; he therefore instructed Captain Natha- 
niel Briggs to sell the Betsey for not less than eighteen hundred pounds 
sterling in slaves or bills of exchange. In November, when word reached | 
Newport that the Anomabu market had improved greatly since August, 
Briggs was advised against selling the sloop. When slaver captains did sell 
their vessels, they usually received slaves rather than bills in return. In 
1756, for example, Governors Bell and Brew purchased the sloop Tit Bitt 
from Captain Thomas Teakle Taylor for thirty-five “good young men 
slaves.” Most captains retained command on their vessels after such sales, 
at least until the slaves were resold in the West Indies. Captain Taylor, 
then, would have piloted the Tit Bitt back to America, presided over the 
slave sales for his Newport owners, and arranged for the vessel to be 
returned to Bell and Brew. Throughout the eighteenth century, to avoid 
long and potentially disastrous stays on the coast, many Rhode Island 
slave traders, like Taylor and his Newport employers, gladly accepted the 
smaller profits that inevitably resulted from vessel and cargo sales. 
Through their connections with many of the European governors in West 
Africa, Rhode Island merchants devised a commercial safety valve that 
allowed them to trade even during the dullest markets. That option was 
not available to most of their European rivals, whose huge slavers and 
expensive cargoes were well beyond the means of individual buyers.” 
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The fort trade was not without its own special pitfalls, and it was 
certainly no panacea for problem-plagued voyages. Each fort had its own 
: fee schedule, and few, if any, services were free. Rhode Island captains 
paid arrival and departure fees, wages for laborers and canoemen, as well 
as minor charges for having rum bonds properly cancelled or ship pro- 
tests witnessed and validated. Some fees bore an uncanny resemblance to 
the customs exacted by the Africans. Captain George Sweet once com- 
plained that he had been forced to pay a pilotage fee to the governor at 
Goree Island, even though he had anchored his vessel there himself. 
Local practices varied widely from fort to fort, and newcomers often 
blundered into trouble. Captain Silas Martindale overpaid his Anomabu 
canoemen one summer, and received a blistering note from a rival rum- 
man whose canoemen then refused to work at the old rate. Captain 
William Taylor threatened to report the incident to Martindale's owners 
if the mistake were not corrected immediately. Minor disputes over 
discrepancies in rum cargoes or the health of slaves purchased at the forts 
arose regularly, but seem to have been settled with little of the animosity 
or expense that accompanied black palavers. Although formal dashees 
played no part in dealings between whites, some Rhode Island captains 
naturally found it to their advantage to supply their European customers 
with generous samples of their wares. Others curried favor with selected 
buyers by freighting special orders of livestock and other merchandise 
from Rhode Island to the coast. Captain Edward Wanton must have been 
less than enthusiastic over Governor Woortman’s request for a shipment 
of geese and sheep, especially when all but three of each species died 
during the long and no doubt eventful, passage from Newport to Fort 
Cormantin. For many rum-men who relied on the governors for the bulk 
of their cargoes, such inconveniences and irritations were an accepted 
part of the fort trade. After all, to some Rhode Islanders many of the 
governors were, in Captain Peleg Clarke’s words, “old friends,” as well as 
customers.” 

Many of the difficulties endemic to the fort trade were beyond the 
individual slave trader’s control. The rum-men could do nothing about 
the wars between African nations that enormously reduced the supply of 
slaves almost overnight. Nor could Rhode Island captains counteract the 
commercial and diplomatic blunders of European policy makers at home 
and on the coast, whose actions also directly affected slave supplies at the 
forts. Exchange rates for the commodities commonly traded on the coast, 
for example, were regulated by the governors, who did not always act in 
concert, nor in the best interest of the shipping in the roads. In 1770, the 
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Dutch chief at Commenda, responding to the high prices being offered 
by the great number of rum-men in the vicinity, unilaterally lowered the 
price of rum to local blacks. Instead of giving them a half gallon of rum 
for an acky of gold, the Commenda factor suddenly began offering two 
gallons. In a few days, the domino effect of that arbitrary action was 
reflected in rum prices all along the Gold Coast. Governor David Mill, the 
British officer in charge of the Cape Coast Castle, correctly predicted “a 
tedious time” for the slavers in Anomabu road because of the impromptu 
rum devaluation at Commenda. That move, he later informed the Afri- 
can Company Committee in London, in addition to lowering civil ser- 
vants’ salaries, “has in a great measure ruined the rum vessels’ voyages 
and is of no manner of service to any person but the natives.” The only 
recourse available to slaver commanders who wished to protest high 
prices and high-handed tactics was collective action. On the coast, trade 
following the shipping was axiomatic; frustrated captains occasionally 
banded together under the guns of one of the principal castles to boycott 
African slave merchants and agree on an acceptable price reduction 
before resuming their purchases. In the long run, however, it was clear to 
everyone that time was on the side of the black slave sellers, not the white 
slave buyers." 

No one appreciated this fact more than the Rhode Island rum-men. 
They were drawn to the fort trade because, despite its disadvantages, it 
seemed to offer the best defense against delay. The governors figured 
prominently in the American merchants’ African strategy and vice versa. 
Because the Europeans needed rum for their personal and official com- 
merce on the coast, they were often willing to give their New England 
friends preferential treatment. London merchants and commanders in 
the African trade complained bitterly to the Board of Trade about the 
favoritism shown at the forts. After the Board's investigation of 1777, the 
African Company Committee prefaced its revised set of instructions to 
incoming Governor-in-Chief John Roberts with a description of the 
abuse. Former governors and agents, the Committee charged, 


have refused to sell their slaves to ships who have applied for them, reserving 
them for other ships, with whose owners they have been more intimately con- 
nected, by which partiality the latter ships have been suddenly dispatched off the 
coast, whilst the former have been forced to remain, to the manifest prejudice of 
their owners, and perhaps to the ruin of the voyage. 


Rhode Island vessels are not mentioned by name, but the evidence com- 
piled by the Board of Trade points unmistakably to the Americans as the 
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British governors’ intimate connections. To curtail the favoritism shown 
the rum-men, the Committee inaugurated a first-come, first-served policy 
that applied to all shipping in the roads. Theoretically, violations were 
next to impossible because, beginning in 1779, Company officials were 
required to post a list of all slave purchases, including the date of each 
purchase, together with a record of all sales to captains and supercargoes. 
Despite such safeguards, relations between Rhode Islanders and officials 
at the forts continued in much the same vein; Rhode Islanders retained 
their favored nation status on the coast throughout their tenure in the 
slave trade.® 
Although Rhode Island traders may have enjoyed an upper hand 
over their European rivals, they had no such advantage over each other. 
They were cutthroat competitors and, consequently, their own worst 
» enemies. The annual assault on the African coast saturated the forts and 
' villages where they traded with rum, and always seemed to precipitate a 
buyer's market. Although the castles were usually filled with alcohol long 
before the season ended, the rum-men always sold their cargoes some- 
_ how. From the 1730s to December 31, 1807, the traders’ reports from the 
coast were always the same: “very bad market”; “castles is full of rum”; 
“slaves scarce and dear”; “exceeding dull times”; “rum goes a begging”; 
“slaves excessive scarce.” In 1736, when his slaver was one of seven rum 
vessels on the coast, Captain John Cahoone complained that “never was so 
much Rum on the Coast before . . . our Case is Despart.” Forty years later, 
when the colony's slaver fleet had increased four-fold, Captain Peleg 
Clarke assured his partner that “the Oldest Man on the Coast never knew 
such a scarcity of Slaves as there is at present.” Nevertheless, despite that 
dire assessment, Clarke reported that conditions on his next voyage were 
“as bad or worse.” Gloomy rhetoric, a hallmark of the Rhode Island slave 
: trade, was usually hollow. Competition did increase the waiting time at 
the forts and raise slave prices, but most merchants preferred to view both 
rum gluts and slave shortages as temporary conditions soon to mend. 
Rare was the merchant who delayed or cancelled a voyage from reports of 
“dull times” on the coast the previous season. Most griped, but joined the 
stampede. Doomsaying, then, often served as bait, rather than warning, 
and increased the number of participants.* 

Naturally, it was the rum-men themselves who had to cope with the 
reality behind their pessimistic rhetoric. Their collective decision to trade 
predominantly at the forts provided no guarantee against the inevitable 
consequences of their large numbers and competitive attitude. High 
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prices and long waits were as predictable as the summer rainy season. 
Yankee reserve and cold hard business sense melted away quickly under 
the broiling African sun. While some owners counseled their captains to 
play the waiting game with the governors, in hopes of a price reduction, 
the majority advised their men to take the first offer and get off the coast 
as quickly as possible. Captain Robert Champlin lamented his adoption of 
the former tactic in the spring of 1775, and said he lost three opportuni- 
ties to sell his entire cargo by holding out for a better price. He eventually 
paid the prevailing rate at Anomabu, and no doubt learned a valuable 
lesson. John Fletcher, an Englishman and Captain Peleg Clarke’s partner 
in two successive voyages in 1774 and 1775, advocated the other alterna- 
tive. Noting that slaves were selling at the abnormally high rate of 230 | 
gallons, Fletcher told Clarke that “your price must be governed by your 
neighbors” and “you can afford to give as much as another.” Fur- 
thermore, he argued, the governors’ first offer was often their best. . 
“Strike immediately for your cargo of rum (for dispatch sake),” Fletcher! 
advised, “and not higgle about it too long as generally the first offer will be | 
as much as you will gitt."* 

There were few “higglers” among the ranks of the Newport and 
Bristol slaver commanders. In fact, most leaned the other way. Again, 
time was the paramount priority. Most captains got off the coast as soon as 
they could, the price of slaves be damned. Slavers that were “near sailing,” 
for example, generally paid a higher price for their last few slaves than for 
the rest of the complement. Captain Thomas Rogers was informed by his 
colleagues at Anomabu that they paid up to thirty gallons more per slave 
to round out their cargoes and speed their departures.” 

A healthy and justifiable fear of African diseases also deterred many 
would-be hagglers. Experienced captains would not jeopardize a sound 
cargo of any significant size for the promise of additional slaves at some 
future date. Captain William English declined waiting an extra month for 
ten slaves owed him by Governor David Mill, and departed with only 
ninety-five. Those were “very good and healthy,” he claimed, and he did 
not want to risk infecting them by lingering too long in anticipation of 
getting only a few more. Epidemics among slaves or crews sometmes 
triggered panic selling, as commanders attempted to leave the coast and 
disease quickly behind. In the spring of 1800, Captain Martin Benson 
reported a rash of “destructive sales” in the roads off Sierra Leone, which 
he attributed to “the very great mortality among the officers and seamen 
of the American vessels.” Everyone there was “anxious to leave the Coast 
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whatever may be the consequences,” he said. The governors and factors 
were not above capitalizing on the misfortunes of their customers; it was 
part of their job, and they undoubtedly made a killing on the Sierra Leone 
cargoes. A few captains may have grumbled in such situations; but, in the 
long run, they accepted the limitations of the fort trade, and learned to 
live with, if not like, the men who staffed the European outposts in Africa. 
Their goals, after all, were ultimately identical.” 


Private Trade 


The fort trade resembled the third type of slave traffic that Rhode 
Islanders participated in on the coast, the private trade. Slaves and other 
commodities were vended not only by African agents and national trad- 
ing companies, but also by private citizens, mostly Europeans, who main- 
tained factories, either afloat or ashore, with the consent and encourage- 
ment of local blacks. Their operations ranged from the marginal to the 
magnificent, from dilapidated trading boats and pathetic little huts to 
elaborate establishments that rivaled the European company forts. 
Although Rhode Island captains dealt with a variety of private traders 
from time to time for varying numbers of slaves, the rum-men eventually 
showed a preference for the huge factories of the few well-to-do white 
merchants in West Africa. The logic behind that choice was identical to 
the reasoning that prompted Americans to take the bulk of their business 
to the forts. Only the larger factories could hope to meet the Rhode Island 
slavers’ special demands for substantial quantities of slaves delivered in 
the shortest possible time.* 

Given those requirements, it is not surprising that the rum-men called 
on Richard Brew more often than any other private merchant. Brew 

managed an impressive factory at Anomabu from 1764 until his death in 
' 1776. Castle Brew, as the imposing edifice was appropriately called, was 
funded at Brew's own expense from his earnings in the British African 
service. Brew's public career in Africa began in 1745 with the ailing Royal 
African Company, and culminated with his appointment to the gov- 
ernorship at Anomabu under the auspices of the Company of Merchants 
Trading to Africa in 1756. It was probably either there or at Tantum- 
qweri, his previous command, that Brew first established contact with the 
Rhode Island slave traders. As noted above, Governor Brew was selling 
sizeable cargoes of slaves to such Newport partnerships as Vernon and 
Redwood at least as early as the mid-1750s. His New England connections 
continued to multiply during the following decade; and he supplied the 
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Yankee captains with slaves purchased with both Company and private 
monies. Brew’s private transactions were numerous enough to earn him ' 
two official reprimands for violating the Company policy that stated that , 
employees “should thrive, but they ought to keep within the bounds : 
prescribed.” From the Company’s point of view, Castle Brew was post facto | i 
proof for their simple charge that he had privately pursued “too much 
trade." 

The rum-men, on the other hand, appreciated Brew’s business in both 
the public and private spheres, and continued to call on him when he 
retired from the Company to trade exclusively in the private sector as | 
Richard Brew and Company. In Newport, his reputation was unimpeach- 
able, and his favors were public knowledge. While at Anomabu in 1758, : 
for example, Brew purchased and provisioned one of several rum vessels 
captured by a French privateer in order that the stranded Yankees could 
make their passage home. He routinely gave Rhode Island traders special 
treatment; the Vernons obtained “preference” for many of their cargoes 
by having their captains tender letters of introduction to their “friend” at 
Castle Brew. Brew’s business was big enough to allow him to duplicate 
most of the services offered at the European forts. During their decade of 
dealings with Brew as a private trader, the rum-men relied on him exactly 
as they relied on the governors. He sold them large and small lots of 
slaves, purchased entire rum cargoes, and even bought several bills of 
exchange. In 1771, the Vernons recommended Brew to a Virginia mer- 
chant they knew who was contemplating an African voyage, and boasted, 
accurately no doubt, that Brew “ship[ped] more slaves than any one man: 
in the Kingdom.”” 

Brew came to know many of the New England captains personally; 
some enjoyed his hospitality on a regular basis. Few refused an invitation 
to dine at Brew’s table. The fact that evenings spent at Castle Brew were 
likely to be long meant that Captain William Pinnegar knew better than to 
expect fellow rum-man William Taylor to leave Castle Brew before din- 
ner time; Pinnegar automatically arranged for a messenger to reach 
Taylor whenever his friend stopped there in the afternoon. One can 
imagine lucky guests like Captain Taylor gaping at Brew’s remarkable 
recreation of Georgian elegance on the African coast. Castle Brew con- 
tained nearly fifty pieces of mahogany furniture, an organ, a library of 
one hundred volumes, a miniature art gallery, and, the crowning touch, a 
glass chandelier. Rhode Islanders subsidized Brew’s gentlemanly lifestyle 
for at least twenty years and rarely found fault with the transplanted 
Irishman who affected the ways of the English gentry.” 
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Toward the end, however, Brew suffered a series of financial setbacks, 
and apparently died in debt to much of the shipping. A few Rhode Island 
captains became disenchanted when Brew’s fortunes began to fade. Cap- 
tain Peleg Clarke complained that fourteen slaves purchased from Brew 
in 1775 had ruined his cargo average at the Kingston slave market. 
Factors there called them “mere Rubbish”; Clarke wondered why his 
associate Captain Stockford, who made the original purchase, had trusted 
Brew, “knowing that times was much altered with him.” Before his de- 
cline, however, Brew had played an important role in Rhode Island's 
African commerce. He and a few other private traders, like the governors 
at the forts, provided the closest thing to ideal conditions that the rum- 
men ever found. Brew's death ended an era, because none of the private 
traders who imitated his success, then or later, commanded the resources 
he had at his disposal in Castle Brew. For more than a decade Brew was 
the best private customer the rum-men had.” 


The Slavers’ Routine 


In addition to the problems associated with each of the three distinct 
modes of trade on the coast, Rhode Island slave traders also encountered 
other difficulties, some common to the slave trade, others to eighteenth- 
century commerce generally. As has been mentioned, rum losses owing to 
faulty or damaged casks were considerably higher in the African trade 
than in the coasting trade, because the voyage was so much longer. Few 
cargoes arrived on the coast completely intact; one of the captain’s first 
tasks was assessing his rum losses. Peleg Clarke's comments on that subject 
suggest that some leakage was always expected on a slaver. Captain Clarke 
lost 318 gallons, or nearly three hogsheads out of 135, and called the 


' crossing “very successful.” Other commanders were less specific, and 


more unhappy over rum that ended up in the bilge. Captain Pinnegar 
reported “considerable leakage” from badly hooped casks in his hold, 
while James Bourk found broken staves in seven of his hogsheads. The 
latter grimly estimated his losses at 429 gallons out of an unspecified total, 
an amount equal to the cost of two or three slaves. There were no doubt 
many captains like Bourk who arrived at “very bad market[s}” for whom 
such waste “help[ed] make bad worse.”” 

Theft and pilferage also accounted for part of the rum cargo that 
never reached its intended customers. American captains regularly ac- 
cused their men of stealing rum, and dealt harshly with suspects and 
offenders alike. Captain Joseph Wood succinctly noted both the crime 
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and the punishment in an 1807 letter to his Newport owners. “They make 
nothing of embezzlement of rum by the gallon,” Wood said of his crew, 
“and all get drunk together. What follows? All get flogged together.”” 
Others echoed Wood’s complaint. On February 2, 1796, Captain Nathan 
Sterry concluded the Providence slaver Mary’s log with the comment “All 
hands Drunk and Disobedient.” “Henry Diman is almost dead drinking 
rum,” John D'Wolf wrote his son about their Bristol neighbor in 1802. 
George Champlin fired a cooper on his sloop for incompetence and 
uncivil behavior, which he attributed to immoderate drinking. As Captain 
Champlin told Governor David Mill at Cape Coast Castle, “if ever you 
have trusted him within the reach of rum you will not be at a loss for his 
behavior.”” 

The Rhode Island slaver captains’ concern over their crews’ fondness 
for spirits was neither misguided nor puritanical. Many commanders, in 
fact, distributed a dram of rum to their men on a daily basis, while others 
allowed their crews to purchase small quantities from the ship's stores, 
and deducted the cost from the men’s salaries. Drinking, in moderation of 
course, was permitted aboard the slavers; drunkenness was akin to 
mutiny. In the slave trade, sobriety was considered a necessity, as well as a/ 
virtue. Experience taught that drinking disrupted discipline, and we? 
pline was universally acknowledged as the best defense against the loss o} 
profits, property, and lives. Captains considered the rough punishments 
they meted out to drunkards and rum thiefs entirely appropriate, given 
the potential consequences of the offenders’ irresponsible attitudes and 
actions. Even when the only results of over-imbibing were sleeping sen- 
tries, lost or damaged boats and trading goods, or bruised combatants, 
slaver captains invoked the specter of black revolt to both terrify and 
reform. Thus did Captain Wood justify his liberal use of the lash on the 
Mary's drunken sailors. He told his owners that he was unaccustomed to 
employing force before taking command of their slaver, but found cor- 
poral punishment “very necessary here.” “If I do not use severity,” he 
argued, “our voyage may turn as the Schooner Commerce.” That vessel and 
dozens like it that had been wrecked, burned, driven ashore, or plun- 
dered through the negligence or oversight of their crews were pursuasive 
arguments for the rigid discipline enforced on most Rhode Island slavers. 
Drinking, as well as a host of other crimes ranging from incompetence to 
insubordination, were handled swiftly, harshly, and autocratically aboard 
the rum-men. The guilty were usually fined, flogged, fired, or fettered. At 
one point Captain Caleb Godfrey reported that he had five hands in irons 
for unspecified offenses. Many seamen probably suffered the second fate 
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at least once during their careers at sea. Even the briefest allusions to that 
form of correction fail to mask the horror involved. For “rangling and 
making a disturbance among the people,” the boatswain on the 
aforementioned Captain Sterry's slaver paid a heavy price. In his log, 
Sterry recorded that he seized the man “broke him and turned him fore 
the mast.“ 

The slave trade was a grueling and hazardous commerce; even the 
soberest of crews was bound to experience frustration, failure, and acci- 
dents during the prolonged stays on the African coast. The few surviving 
logbooks and the many letters penned by Rhode Island commanders 
trading there are virtual catalogs of the minor misfortunes and major 
catastrophes that plagued their voyages. Among Captain Samuel Tuell’s 
“misfortunes” during a 1772 sojourn on the coast were the following: a 
lost longboat, two seamen who absconded in a boat with two of Captain 
Rogers's men, a seaman who died from the fever, and a lengthy and 
debilitating illness of his own. Peleg Clarke did not exaggerate when he 
complained that his voyage had “been attended with every disappoint- 
ment that is possible that could happen.” During his stay in the Anomabu 
area from 1776 to 1777, his trade was halted by an Ashante-Fante war and 
then by friction between the Dutch and Danes; he lost several seamen to 
various diseases, several anchors and his vessel's registration papers in 
Anomabu road, and thirty-three slaves in an insurrection; he was 
molested by both American and British privateers when the Revolution 
broke out; and, he concluded in one letter, he bore other “crosses and 
disappointments too disagreeable to repeat.” Clarke's troubles, however, 
were far from over at that writing. After spending a year on the coast, 
Clarke finally departed for Jamaica, and encountered a tornado the night 
he left Cape Coast Castle. The storm left his ship “a complete wreck”; he 
lost two masts, and sustained damage to three others. By comparison, his 
previous voyage was uneventful; despite several mishaps, including the 
loss of an anchor and a trading palaver, he was able to tell his owner that 
“nothing happened [to] us out of the common chance of these voyages.” 
For the majority of Rhode Island captains, “the common chance” prob- 
ably meant something in between the extremes represented by Clarke's 
two trips. Whatever their luck, it is doubtful that any of them equalled 
Captain Caleb Godfrey's singular misfortune at Sierra Leone in 1754. 
While riding to a nearby factory on a leaky snow from Gaboon, Godfrey 
made the near fatal mistake of turning his back on a tiger chained to the 
deck. That moment's negligence cost the captain four days in the factory's 
infirmary and “six holes in [his] throat, pretty deep.” 
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Captains confined the more mundane aspects of their voyages to their 
personal journals and ships’ logs. Unfortunately, only two slave ship logs 
have survived. The small number of sources, however, does not necessar- 
ily negate their value. Life aboard the slavers was routine, as well as 
regimented; it is doubtful that the important details of day-to-day activi- 
ties aboard those vessels varied significantly. Most of the seamen’s work, 
for example, can be reduced to three categories: cargo maintenance and 
transportation; vessel maintenance and repair; and slave maintenance 
and security. The interrelated topics of slave care, health, and security will 
be discussed below in the broader context of the middle passage. Here the 
principal concern is the daily work routine of the slaver crew while the 
vessel is on the coast. 

From the terse, but regular, entries in the logbooks of the ship Mary 
and the sloop Rising Sun, it is possible to reconstruct the work schedules of 
the two crews during their respective six and nine month visits at Sierra 
Leone and the Gold Coast. The first few months on the coast were taken 
up with three main tasks. Seamen on both vessels repaired the damage 
incurred on the first Atlantic crossing, assessed and secured the rum 
cargoes, and began ferrying some of the cargo ashore. They returned 
with provisions, mostly rice, wood, and water, which they stowed in the 
hold. When the trade in slaves began, the work pace aboard the two 
rum-men picked up measurably. The carpenter on the Mary supervised 
the construction of a barricade between the quarterdeck and the area on 
the main deck allotted to the slaves, then fashioned the gratings for the 
single hatch that led to the slave rooms below deck. As slave purchases 
increased, the Mary's crew began dividing their time between unloading 
and transporting cargo and “tending the slaves.” That phrase included 
preparing and serving food, cleaning their quarters, and standing guard. 
The rhythm slackened toward the end of the stay; the Rising Sun's crew 
was bored while it awaited delivery on the largest part of their slave cargo. 
Both crews continued to care for the slaves, and, as the time for departure 
approached, scraped down the hulls, mended the sheathing, and dried 
and repaired the sails. On June 15, 1796, the Mary lay anchored in 
Anomabu road. A few seamen were sick, and some of the slaves were 
already dead. After six months of preparations, Captain Sterry reported 
“everything ready only wanting a good breeze.” About ten that evening, a 
slight wind stirred off shore, the Mary weighed anchor and headed out to 
sea. Africa now behind her, Georgia six thousand miles to the west, the 
Mary began the long middle passage.” 


Chapter 4 


The Middle Passage 


Keep a watchful eye over ‘em and give them no opportunity of making an 
insurrection, and let them have a sufficiency of good diet, as you are sensible 
your voyage depends upon their health. 
William and Samuel Vernon to Caleb Godfrey, 
November 8, 1755 
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OT « E middle passage has sparked the imagination of poets, 
painters, novelists, and propagandists, as well as historians, for 
i nearly two centuries.' Modern historians however, have yet to 

rival the works of Turner, Melville, or Clarkson on the subject. 
Indeed, until recently they were content to sensationalize rather than 
analyze the middle passage, with results resembling a historical peep show 
cast with psychotic captains and rebellious, suicidal slaves.* Over the last 
decade, such melodrama has been repudiated and overwhelmed by a new 
wave of sophisticated scholarship broad in scope and precise in method. 
Ranging over four centuries, and encompassing the entire Adantic basin, 
this original body of work revises a host of wrong assumptions about the 
middle passages that were sponsored by a half dozen European nations. 
The evidence for the Rhode Island trade reinforces and, in turn is 
reinforced by new findings on such central and interrelated issues as 
hygiene, mortality, security, and resistance.’ 

It should be stated at the outset that the history of the Rhode Island 
slave trade does have its share of unsavory characters and sordid epi- 
sodes. In 1791, for example, members of James D'Wolf’s crew on the 
slaver Polly told a federal grand jury that their captain had seized a slave 
presumed to be infected with smallpox, lashed her to a chair, threw her 
overboard, and lamented only the lost chair. Epidemics and insurrections 
were not unknown, and occasionally resulted in staggering losses. The 
Rhode Island annals also record a number of maritime tragedies involv- 
ing slave ships: vessels struck by lightning with all aboard lost, crews and 
cargoes alike suffering from lack of adequate provisions, and vessels that 
mysteriously disappeared without a trace. Horrible as these incidents 
surely were, they were nevertheless exceptional. Rhode Island merchants 
made their money in the slave trade for nearly a century by minimizing 
and preventing disaster, disease, and revolt aboard their slavers, not 
encouraging it. Their success, in great measure, attests to the standards of 
hygiene and security they were able to maintain on most of their vessels.‘ 

Disease and revolt were the two biggest killers aboard the slavers; 
therefore, health and security were the captors’ principal preoccupations. 
In the final accounting, it was “mortality” that determined the size of 
profits and losses. Slave prices on both sides of the Atlantic cut into profits, 
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as did overhead costs; but James D'Wolf pinpointed the biggest threat to 
the bottom line when he noted the loss of fifteen slaves aboard the Juno in 
1796, and concluded matter-of-factly that “the mortality was the ruining 
of the voyage.” 

Truly devastating mortality rates were rare, but well publicized. The 
Browns, for example, claimed that the loss of 101 slaves to disease and 
insurrection on one of their vessels in 1765 cost them two thousand 
pounds sterling; to them it was easily the worst voyage ever undertaken 
from Providence. In 1786, William Vernon informed a Boston partner 
that a Newport vessel had arrived recently in Charleston with seventy 
slaves, having buried eighty. That news together with dismal reports from 
the coast, he added, “seem[ed] to take off a little of that ardent spirit for 
the Guinea Trade that prevailed some time past.” On the other hand, 
enthusiasm for the trade was bolstered by reports of exceedingly low 
mortality figures that greatly outnumbered accounts of heavy losses. 
Voyages during which fewer than five slaves died were frequent enough 
to be recorded without comment; for every horror story like Vernon's 
there was a crossing with no loss of life. Charleston factors informed the 
Newport firm of Gardner and Dean that their brig Louisa had arrived 
safely in December 1806 with eighty-nine “prime negroes” and “no slaves 
lost on passage.” More meaningful than either individual instances of 
success or failure are mortality rates based on numerous voyages over a 
long period of time. An admittedly small number of fewer than one 
hundred Rhode Island slaving voyages, spanning the period 1752-1807, 
yields an average mortality rate of 12 percent, a figure that falls midway 
between high and low rates for European slavers throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. Moreover, 80 percent of Rhode Island slavers sustained 
losses of 15 percent or less. The trend in the Rhode Island slave trade, 
then, was characterized by a consistently low mortality rate that averaged 
out at 12 percent, owing to occasional catastrophic losses in the range 
above 20 percent.’ 

Unlike European vessels, which normally employed professional 
surgeons, the health of the slaves on Rhode Island slavers was the cap- 
tain’s responsibility. He alone was expected to diagnose and treat the 
various diseases, disorders, and wounds incurred by his human cargo, of 
which fevers, flux (dysentery), and smallpox were the most common and 
most deadly. Eighteenth-century medical practices offered few preven- 
tions and no cures for most maladies encountered aboard a slaver; in 
retrospect, the best advice captains received was the universal order to 
conclude their sales with dispatch and get off the coast quickly. Most 
owners also cautioned against overcrowding the slave hold, a practice 
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they linked to mortality. As William Vernon counseled Captain Grey, 
“The fewer in number the better accommodations and better feed and 
care they will have taken of them and the healthier they will arrive at 
market.” Recent research regarding mortality rates on European slavers 
finds no direct correlation between “tight packing” and mortality, but is 
less specific about such immeasurables as care, food, and hygiene. Rhode 
Islanders set great store in the presumed relationship between diet, 
hygiene, and disease, a connection which ultimately derived from the 
“constant and long observation” of the Royal African Company. Traders 
took the Company’s findings seriously. John Fletcher, for example, told 
his partner, captain of the slaver Thames, that he wished the Negroes to be 
treated “with greatest tenderness and humanity.” Many other merchants, 
as the captains’ instructions examined earlier show, expressed identical 
concerns in more specific terms.‘ 

The slaves’ diet, like that of the crews, consisted mainly of rice, corn, or 
beans that were generally purchased in Africa on the Windward or Grain 
Coast. Captains who had experienced shortages of grain on the coast, 
however, often resolved to transport supplies from home for the entire 
voyage. John Fletcher reminded Captain Peleg Clarke to buy rice and 
black-eyed peas in Rhode Island and “not depend on getting it on the 
coast as before, the fatal consequences of that disappointment we have 
experienced.” Other captains who relied on traditional African markets 
and found them exhausted, were forced to purchase provisions at the 
European forts on the Gold Coast, where prices were apt to be consider- 
ably higher. Two or three tons of grain were usually considered sufficient 
to feed a crew and slaves during the trading time on the coast and the 
middle passage, but some of the larger Rhode Island slavers purchased 
double that amount. While dried meat or a few fresh vegetables might 
vary the menus, particularly at the beginning of the voyage, starch in 
some form was inevitably the dietary staple for the greater part of the 
journey.’ 

The rice, beans, and corn that made up the bulk of the slaves’ diet were 
cooked on deck in huge copper “cabooses.” These sinister looking con- 
traptions often frightened newly arrived captives, many of whom con- 
cluded that their white captors were cannibals. Olaudah Equiano, who 
was sold to British slavers in 1756, later recounted his reaction: 


When I looked round the ship too, and saw a large furnace or copper boiling, and 
a multitude of black people of every description chained together, every one of 
their countenances expressing dejection and sorrow, I no longer doubted of my 
fate; and, quite overpowered with horror and anguish, I fell motionless on the 
deck and fainted. 
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In the cauldrons, rice and other foods were combined to yield a thick, 
warm mush. After two or three months on such a vegetable protein 
diet—one that only infrequently included a small ration of rum, fresh 
vegetables, fish, turtle, or dried meat—most slaves, as might be expected, 
arrived in the New World fit to sell, “healthy,” even “prime.”* 

Evidence for the other components of slave care is sparse. The orders 
and references that have survived suggest that the slaves’ quarters were 
not neglected, and that at least some vessels had regular schedules for the 
disagreeable job of cleaning the tween decks area. On Captain Cyprian 
Sterry’s slaver Mary, the crew was “employed tending the slaves” every 
day; the slaves’ quarters was given a major cleaning every two weeks. At 
the very least, that operation probably included washing down the floor 
with a solution of vinegar and water. The great number of outward cargo 
manifests that include barrels of vinegar indicate that the practice was 
widespread. 

Slaves spent a good deal of time out of the hold. Some were fed 
topside; women and children stayed on deck during the day; and some 
slaves were quartered there for the entire voyage. It is not known whether 
Rhode Island captains formally exercised or “danced” their slaves, nor 
are there any revealing descriptions of conditions on the vessels such as 
were presented to the British House of Commons in the 1790s. Condi- 
tions may have varied substantially from vessel to vessel; but even though 
cramped and crude, the living arrangements were sufficient to allow most 
of the slaves to arrive at market in saleable condition.’ 

The most welcome news that any merchant in the slave trade could 
receive was the message Captain James Bourk forwarded to his owners in 
February 1774, shortly after his arrival in St. Christopher en route to 
Jamaica. “The greatest satisfaction,” he wrote, “is, thank God, that the 
slaves seem to be contented and in good health.” Most Rhode Island 
captains could have made similar medical reports. When it occurred, 
disease occasioned the greatest number of negative cargo evaluations. 
The most common and most contagious shipboard killer was dysentery, 
or, in eighteenth-century parlance, “the bloody flux.” That malady, 
caused by microscopic organisms ingested in food or water, was a mystery 
throughout the eighteenth century, as the following brief description 
given at the House of Commons slave trade enquiry in 1790 clearly 
indicates. Surgeon Robert Thomas informed the House that “air impreg- 
nated with moist particles no doubt tends to give a certain check to the 
perspiration, which being thrown back upon the bowels, is very apt to 
terminate in a flux.” Thomas was a little closer when he speculated 
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further that water “with many noxious particles” drunk in common from 
mountain streams after a heavy rain was also a possible cause. 

The cures are as galenic as Thomas’ explanation.’ One, which 
appeared in the Providence Gazette in 1767, prescribed a mixture of rum, 
spirits of turpentine, and loaf sugar burnt over a hot iron and adminis- 
tered thrice daily. A more complicated but certainly pleasanter tasting 
concoction of herbal teas and honey, preceded by various emetics, was 
touted in the same paper three years later. There was little in either 
remedy to assist captains, like John Sabens and Peleg Clarke, who actually 
faced epidemic outbreaks of dysentery aboard their vessels. Clarke's 
partner included in his instructions “a little directions . . . how to treat 
Negroes in the Flux,” together with some medicines and dressings recom- 
mended by an English surgeon, but Clarke's firsthand encounter with the 
disease on an earlier voyage probably served him as well. Dysentery 
spread rapidly via the fecal-oral route, expecially in cramped, dirty slave 
quarters; captains could do little to combat it other than isolate the 
infected and regularly clean the slave hold. Such simple but effective 
methods of hygiene and quarantine undoubtedly saved many cargoes 
from total destruction; while either the failure to employ them or reliance 
on worthless elixirs resulted in raging epidemics and huge losses. Owners 
who prescribed treatments and included medicines for the benefit of 
their captains were still skeptical and frightened. John Fletcher, for 
example, confessed to Captain Peleg Clarke that he hoped the “enclosed” 
remedies and instructions would never be needed." 

Although Jenner's cowpox vaccine was not available in America until 
after 1800, its predecessor, a potentially dangerous serum made from 
smallpox pus itself, was in use in parts of Europe and in some of the 
American colonies by the mid-eighteenth century. Despite the vaccine’s 
proven effectiveness, however, Rhode Islanders remained skeptical, and 
refused to permit inoculation until after smallpox had already broken 
out. That same cautious strategy may have extended to Rhode Island's 
slaver fleet, as well. In December 1797, Captain Samuel Chase informed 
his ship’s Newport owners that he had discovered several cases of small- 
pox shortly after leaving Mozambique with 238 slaves the previous July. 
“The same day the Smallpox declared itself on the ship,” he said, “we 
immediately began innoculating the slaves and such of the officers and 
sailors as had not gone through the operation before.” Chase then pro- 
ceeded to an uninhabited island, constructed shelters for the diseased 
slaves, fed them great quantities of turtle soup, and, he reported, “in 
twenty-nine days they were all perfectly cleansed of smallpox.” Diseases, 
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then, even of epidemic proportions, did not always end in disaster aboard 
the slavers. Robert Champlin weathered an outbreak of measles, which is 
a highly contagious and dangerous disease to adults, and lost “one boy.” 
Moreover, the few mortality lists that have survived indicate that a wide 
variety of diseases made their appearance on the slave ships without 
carrying off great numbers of slaves and crews. Apparently, hygiene and 
quarantine were effective weapons in the hands of conscientious 
captains."? 

The ship’s medicine chest did not provide the de facto doctors on 
Rhode Island slavers with much of a medical arsenal. In 1755, David 
Lindsay spent thirty pounds Old Tenor for medical supplies for the Sierra 
Leone, including gum camphor, pulverized rhubarb, cinnamon water, 
mustard, and bitters. A decade later, the Browns’ Sally carried a less 
expensive assortment of similar drugs. One might assume that captains 
found many medicinal uses for rum, which was strong enough to mask 
most additives, and was in plentiful supply. While there are no specific 
accounts of slaves being cured of anything by captains who relied on these 
medications, some minor ailments were no doubt ameliorated; none of 
the items was likely to harm a patient, at least not in small doses. All things 
considered, the surprising fact is not that 12 percent of the slaves died 
during the middle passage, but that 88 percent lived.'"* 

Although only a fraction of slave and crew deaths during the middle 
passage occurred as a result of slave uprisings, the specter of slave revolt 
terrified Rhode Island African merchants to a degree unmatched even by 
proven killers like the bloody flux. That fear is abundantly evident in the 
instructions owners penned for novice and veteran slaver captains alike. 
John Fletcher warned Peleg Clarke to be “very careful in keeping a good 
look out and watchful of your Negroes to prevent Insurrections.” “Be 
particular[ly] careful of your . . . slaves,” a Newport firm admonished one 
of its commanders, while Aaron Lopez simply reminded Captain Natha- 
niel Briggs, an old hand in the business, to be “watchful of the security of 
the slaves.” Other merchants appealed to self-interest. Samuel Waldo, for 
example, cautioned one of his captains to keep a “needful guard over 
your slaves for your own safety as well as mine.” John D'Wolf made the 
same point more subtly by alluding to disaster when he reminded Captain 
Thomas Moore “not to spare any of your people on any conditions” once 
slaves had been brought aboard, adding that “you will no doubt remem- 
ber Capt. Joles ruined his voyage by it.”"* 

On the whole, Rhode Island slaver captains heeded their owners’ 
advice well, and compiled a remarkable safety record during their long 
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tenure in the trade. As Table 12 indicates, Rhode Island vessels experi- 
enced only seventeen slave revolts from 1730 to 1807, one every four and 
a half years, or about one every fifty-five voyages. Although the actual 


Table 12 
Slave Revolts on Rhode Island Vessels, 1730-1807 
Mortality 
Date Vessel Captain Location _ Slaves Crew Source 
June 6, 1730 Sloop 
Little George 100 leagues 1 3 Boston NewsLetter, 
George Scott from shore May 6, 1731 
1730 = William _ _ * PRO T70/7, p. 164 
Schooner 
April 7, 1732 Sloop Perkins African coast * 1 Boston NewsLetter, 
Oct. 10-Nov. 2, 1732 
Jan. 1747 ~ Bear Cape Coast Castle 0 * Boston Post Boy, 
May 11, 1747 
1752 =_ Hamlet African coast * 0 Donnan, Docs., $: 144 
Nov. 1, 1753 Snow Thomas  Apam road * 0 Notary Records, RISA, 
Elizabeth Carpenter 6, 64 
Nov. 1762 Sloop George River Gaboone 30 2 = Providence Gazette 
= Frost June 11, 1763 
Oct. 11,1765 Brig Thomas Caribbean il 0 Newport Mercury, 
Othello Rogers Nov. 18, 1765 
Aug. 28, 1765 Brig Esek Few days 10 0 Newport Mercury, 
Sally Hopkins _—from coast Nov. 18, 1765 
Dec. 8,1776 Ship Cape Coast 33 0 Donnan, Doc, 
Thames Clarke Castle 3: 321-323 
1792 Sloop Jeremiah = African coast 0 ' Providence Gazette, 
Sally Taber Oct. 10, 1792 
1793 Brig Joseph Middle passage “ 0 Salem Gazette, 
Nancy Cooke Jan, 28, 1794 
Nov. 1795 Ship Abijah African coast 1 1 Log of sloop 
Liberty Potter Dolphin, RIHS 
June 10, 1796 Ship Nathan Cape Coast 4 0 Donnan, Docs., 
Mary Sterry Castle 3: 374-375 
Nov. 7, 1797 Ship Samuel Coast of 0 0 Chase letter, box 43, 
Ascension Chase Mozambique NHS 
1800 Schooner Nathaniel Middle passage 10 6 Newport Mercury, 
Flying Fish Packard Aug. 5, 1800 
Oct. 4, 1806 Schooner Joshua Few days + 0 Donnan, Docs., 
Nancy Viall from Senegal 3: 400-401 
“All but one man and two boys. 
Several.” 
‘All but two males. 
The best of what they had.” 
*Less than eleven. 


4All but the mate and one hand. 
“A number of Negroes.” 
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number of shipboard insurrections was undoubtedly higher (records 
have disappeared, and captains had obvious reasons to omit such occur- 
rences from their journals and correspondence, especially if no lives were 
lost), contemporaries recognized the relatively low incidence of “risings” 
on American slavers, and, indeed, marvelled at it. It has been estimated, 
for example, that French slavers experienced insurrections at the rate of 
one every one and a half years, or one out of every fifteen voyages, while 
British slavers sustained a revolt about once every two years. The British 
acknowledged the Americans’ success in handling their slave cargoes, and 
sought to explain it by contrasting crew sizes and security measures on 
English and American vessels. One commentator observed that “the 
mode of confining and securing Negroes in American slave ships (owing 
chiefly to the weakness of their crews) is abundantly more rigid than in 
British vessels.” The available evidence suggests he was half right, at 
best.'"* 

In 1765, Governor William Mutter, who witnessed the trading opera- 
tions of hundreds of British and American slaver captains at Cape Coast 
Castle, remarked that “all masters of vessels who trade on this coast” 
maintained a ratio of one seaman for every ten slaves carried. Unfortu- 
nately, there are few statistics for that period to prove Mutter’s claim one 
way or another, but later figures show a higher proportion of crew to 
slaves on both British and American shipping. British ratios averaged one 
to seventeen in 1795; in a sample covering the years 1790 to 1807, Rhode 
Island ratios were significantly lower, at one to twelve. Moreover, Rhode 
Island ratios rarely approached and never exceeded twenty to one; En- 
glish ratios often surpassed that mark: ratios of thirty to one and forty to 
one were not uncommon. (Many ratios below seventeen to one counter- 
balanced the high British figures, while Rhode Island ratios clustered 
much more closely around the average proportion of twelve to one.) 
Rhode Island slavers, then, were undermanned compared to European 
slavers only in the superficial sense that they employed a smaller absolute 
number of seamen. Rhode Island vessels, however, were smaller and 
carried fewer slaves than their European counterparts, and, ultimately, 
were manned better, using more seamen to oversee fewer slaves. Rhode 
Island crews, therefore, did not have to overcompensate for their small 
size by employing stricter security measures than, say, British crews. If 
American slavers were more carefully guarded, and it may be that they 
were, it was not owing to “the weakness of their crews.”"* 

At first thought, a slaver seems a perfect prison, a floating Alcatraz. In 
theory it was, but in practice most African merchants employed a security 
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system that sacrificed some measure of safety for economic or medical 
reasons. A comparatively high crew-to-slave ratio, for example, would 
reduce overhead costs and increase the risk of revolt. On the whole, 
security measures aboard the slavers were much more lax than those 
depicted by the British abolitionists, whose observations have long served 
as the primary source for descriptions of the middle passage, despite the 
sketchy, contradictory, and frequently paradoxical nature of their 
findings. The impression one gets from the surviving records of Rhode 
Island slavers, on the other hand, where security was purportedly tighter 
than on British vessels, suggests that the maximum security potential of 
the typical slaver was rarely, if ever, realized. 

In fact, it was not the case for all slaves to endure the middle passage 
shackled together below decks in the slave hold. On Rhode Island vessels, 
slaves were quartered above, as well as between decks, and spent some 
time each day topside in the open air. To begin with, Rhode Island 
captains traditionally segregated their slaves by sex and age: men were 
confined in the hold; women and children might be placed there, too, but 
were occasionally housed at one end of the main deck behind a specially 
built barricade, which, as has been mentioned, was constructed of two- 
inch planks at some time after the vessel arrived on the coast. Weather 
permitting, it was customary to feed and bathe slaves on deck, procedures 
that involved bringing all slaves topside in several shifts, and removing at 
least part of their shackles. It was also fairly common aboard Rhode 
Island slavers to find women, children, and even a few men at various 
times roaming about the main deck partially or completely unchained. 
(At least the practice was widespread enough to prompt criticism from 
those who thought it impolitic.) Samuel Waldo, one critic of the policy, 
cautioned Captain Samuel Rhodes not to put “too much confidence in the 
women nor children least they happen to be instrumental to your being 
surprised which may be fatal.” In most cases, however, Rhode Island 
captains ignored such advice even though tales of revolts precipitated by 
the actions of women and children aboard European slavers abounded." 

In addition, there were a number of circumstances that might prompt 
acaptain to permit even healthy, adult male slaves to be out of their irons. 
Security was often slack during the early stages of the purchasing period, 
when there were only a few slaves on board. Providence Captain Abijah 
Potter was one who never lived to regret his failure to confine his first six 
slave purchases. While roaming around the main deck of the ironically 
named Liberty, unshackled and unguarded, the slaves soon discovered an 
ax, and dispatched Captain Potter and a mate before the rest of the crew 
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reached the arms chest and subdued them. Similarly misplaced trust was 
put in groups of slaves numbering as high as one hundred sixty, with 
mixed results. Some captains got away with it; others did not. Although 
commanders had occasion to document only failures of such lax policies, 
one still might conclude that Potter’s fate was atypical, and that many 
captains regularly survived what appear to be grossly inadequate security 
precautions. The same might be said for the practice of recruiting slaves 
to fill the positions of sick or disabled seamen, or to supplement full crews 
during such maritime emergencies as storms or attacks by pirates and 
privateers, all common practices on Rhode Island slavers. For every 
mishap stemming from such measures, and the number of such cases is 
very small, there were probably dozens of vessels that employed slaves 
without incident. Certainly the captains who used slaves as seamen and 
met with resistance or revolt did not seem to think they had done anything 
extraordinary." 

The prevailing beliefs, then, postulated that adequate security could 
be achieved without locking the entire complement of captives in the slave 
hold for the duration of the crossing. The Rhode Island slaver’s max- 
imum security capabilities were never fully exploited both because they 
were not needed, and because such drastic measures employed over the 
course of several months might jeopardize the slaves’ health. Eighteenth- 
century medical knowledge recognized a relationship between over- 
crowding, poor hygiene, and disease; that information militated against 
iron-clad security. 

Health and safety were related in yet another important way aboard 
the slave ships. The strength and effectiveness of the crews, the slavers’ 
security force, depended on their remaining healthy throughout the long 
stay on the coast and middle passage. Africa, known in the slave trade era 
as the “white man’s grave,” proved especially dangerous to Caucasians 
who were strangers to the isolated and entirely different disease environ- 
ment, and therefore lacked immunity against traditional tropical killers, 
such as African and yellow fever, The result was a murderous mortality 
rate for whites who visited or resided on the African coast. A study 
commissioned by the House of Commons in 1791 revealed that crew 
losses were ten times as high on British slavers as on West Indiamen, and 
that 22 percent of all seamen aboard slave ships died during the voyage. 
Recent statistics peg mortality rates for seamen in the French and Dutch 
slave trade at 18 percent, and show that over half died on the coast before 
the middle passage began. Unquestionably, then, captors died at a higher 
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rate than captives. An anonymous sailor’s rhyme warned of the risk to 
whites: 


Beware and take care 

Of the Bight of Benin. 
For one that comes out 
There are forty go in.” 


There are no comparable data for Rhode Island crews but their 
captains’ correspondence indicates that Americans were no safer on the 
coast than Europeans. There were few commanders who could write 
home after several months on the coast and report that all aboard were 
well. More common were such medical evaluations as these: “mate and 
people have been sick and Mr. Godfrey is unwell”; “three well and four 
sick”; “Captain Phillips buried all his officers and seamen except two”; 
“Cooper very sick and cook blind—all rest well”; “buried chief mate and 
one man more.” Captain Martin Benson's reports on his crew's health 
during a six-month stay on the coast of Sierra Leone illustrate why so 
many owners urged “dispatch.” Shortly after his arrival in March, Benson 
informed them that his crew was well. By July, his men were “very sickly”; 
on October 1, as he prepared to depart the coast, he noted that he had 
“lost a couple.” Inevitably, the shorter the voyage, the lower the mortality. 
Captains, who spent considerable time on shore, were often the first to get 
sick and the first to succumb. Forty Rhode Island slave ship commanders 
died between 1761 and 1807, an average of one per year, excluding the 
Revolutionary War years. Some years, as Captain Peleg Clarke noted, 
were mysteriously deadly. Four captains died in 1764, 1775, and 1795; 
three perished in 1802 and 1804. Total crew deaths are unknown, 
although statistics drawn from newspapers, which ran obituaries for 
seamen only sporadically, and captains’ letters, which cover only a frac- 
tion of all voyages, suggest that several hundred Rhode Island tars 
embarked on slaving voyages and never returned.” 

Disease and death left many slavers undermanned; complaints on that 
subject from fretting captains were frequent. When unemployed hands 
were available on the coast some captains who found their vessels “very 
weak handed” or “poorly manned” recruited additional seamen before 
departing. Other commanders tried to make do with the men they had. 
While the paucity of slave revolts on Rhode Island vessels proves that 
most masters who risked a middle passage with a sick or depleted crew 
made successful crossings, the same evidence suggests that undermanned 
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vessels were prone to insurrection. The circumstances surrounding 
twelve of the seventeen documented slave revolts aboard Rhode Island 
ships listed in Table 12 are known; of those twelve, eight occurred when 
crews, for one reason or another, were at less than full strength. In two 
cases, the captains themselves were incapacitated by unspecified illnesses; 
on four of the vessels, one or more crew members were sick or disabled; 
Captain Sterry had dismissed three of his hands two weeks prior to the 
uprising on the Mary; and the Flying Fish was shorthanded for unknown 
reasons. The commanders on two of those eight undermanned slavers, 
the Sally and Flying Fish, compounded an already considerable risk by 
substituting slaves for ill or absent seamen. During the revolts that soon 
followed, both vessels lost ten slaves. Six of the Flying Fish's company, 
including her captain, also perished.” 

Almost incomprehensible recklessness on the part of full or partial 
crews accounted for the four revolts not directly attributable to inade- 
quate manpower. Captain Potter's negligence has already been noted, but 
next to this foursome, his mistake in permitting a half dozen unshackled 
slaves to stay topside seems almost trivial. In 1762, with his sloop 
anchored in the River Gaboone, Captain Frost sent three of his men 
ashore for supplies, leaving only one seaman and a sick mate to guard the 
slaves. Still, it is unlikely that Frost would have experienced any trouble 
had he not allowed sixty slaves to come up on deck. They responded 
immediately to Frost’s generosity by heaving him and his helper over- 
board, and slitting the mate’s throat. An officer on Captain Peleg Clarke’s 
slaver Thames improved on Frost’s folly by ordering the five crewmen who 
had not accompained Clarke ashore to release 160 slaves from their deck 
chains at one time, and wash them. Several slaves seized the boatswain; in 
the melee that followed, thirty-three jumped overboard and were carried 
away by the current and drowned. Captain Clarke apologized for the 
disaster in a letter to his partner in which he also tried to apportion blame 
for the tragedy: 


lam sorry to say that the insurrection on board happened not by accident so much 
as through a very grate neglect in Mr. Hill, in not chaining the slaves that day as 
usual and a grater peace of misconduct in going out of the vessel and taking all the 
chief officers with him that knew where any thing was, and leaving the slaves out of 
the chains (and on deck). 


Captain Thomas Rogers was more ambiguous in his explanation of 
the revolt aboard the brig Othello, perhaps because he could not assign the 
responsibility to anyone but himself. He told his owners, the Vernons of 
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Newport, only that the insurrection happened at a time when the slaves 
had been “let out of their irons.” A careless trio of dozing guards seems to 
have been responsible for the revolt on the Little George in 1730, or so their 
captain thought. Captain Scott, in an account he penned for the Boston 
News Letter on his return from Africa, speculated that the three were 
murdered in their sleep and tossed overboard by a group of slaves who 
had managed to get out of their shackles and break through the bulkhead 
to the main deck. Like the uprisings aboard the Othello, Thames, and 
Liberty, the revolt aboard the Little George appears to have been more the 
result of negligence and oversight rather than too few guards. Low crew 
to slave ratios should not be ruled out altogether, however. An officer on 
the Thames, for example, claimed that several subdued African rebels told 
him that “their rising at that time was entirely owing to there being so 
many white people out of the vessel.” 

Although the seventeen revolts aboard Rhode Island slavers differ 
considerably in detail, they do share other common features. Two of 
those characteristics, location and outcome, seem to be directly related to 
one another. All but three of the insurrections occurred before the vessels 
left the coast or within a few days of their departure, and therefore 
buttress a widely held contemporary view that slaves rose only “while they 
had a shore to fly to."* Exceptions were the Othello uprising, which 
occurred in the Caribbean, and the revolts on the Nancy and Flying Fish at 
unspecified points during the middle passage. The slavers’ close proxim- 
ity to shore, however, was both blessing and curse. Slaves who managed to 
get out of their irons and onto the main deck could either cut the anchor 
cable and allow the vessel to drift ashore or simply dive overboard and 
swim for land. At sea the only alternative was the more complicated 
procedure of directing the ship back to the coast with or without the aid of 
the white crew. But revolts near shore provided the captors with several 
additional allies they could not count on in mid-passage. While some 
Rhode Island captains suppressed risings on their vessels without resort- 
ing to outside assistance, others sought or received help from nearby 
slavers, European forts, or Africans, who gladly captured and returned 
escaping slaves for a price. Occasionally, slaves on board who received 
special privileges in return for light work about the ship and liaison duties 
between the crew and slaves informed the captain of the slaves’ intention 
to revolt.™ 

Most Rhode Island crews relied on their own fire-power to put down 
revolts. Even a vastly superior slave force was no match against a slaver’s 
swivel guns or a few men armed with muskets and pistols. Nine of the 
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Rhode Island crews terminated revolts on their vessels themselves, some- 
times by firing only a few shots. The progress and conclusion of an 
uprising on the schooner Nancy was typical. As one witness summarized it: 


Four or five days after the voyage commenced, as the slaves were all together 
messing one day, the males and females apart, the males who were forward, one of 
them seized the master as he was pouring molasses into his victuals, that most of 
the other males then rose, some of whom seized him; that the master and crew 
then drove them below with small arms, one of the ten on freight jumped 
overboard, and a few of the said slaves got slightly wounded.” 


Few revolts were quelled without loss of life, and, as another observer on 
the Nancy reported, the crew killed four slaves before order was restored. 
In fact, on the ten vessels where the exact body count for whites and blacks 
was recorded, thirteen whites and 104 blacks died, a ratio of eight to one. 
On six of those vessels, seamen subdued rebellious slaves with no white 
fatalities, while slaves died in all but one insurrection. The psychological 
advantage of the slaver’s arsenal and a desire to minimize slave losses 
made experienced captains wary of overreacting. John Bell of the Thames 
explained the tactical value of restraint. “We only fired two muskets,” he 
told John Fletcher, the vessel’s owner, “one with powder only and one 
with a little dust on it, had we fired more almost every one of them would 
have jumped overboard.”* As it was, thirty-three slaves on the Thames 
died, thirty from drowning, a fact that explains Bell’s and other whites’ 
reluctance to use their weapons indiscriminately and drive the panic- 
stricken slaves over the side. 

Occasionally it was the whites who panicked. With masterly timing, 
Captain Nathaniel Packard's slaves rose against the crew of the Flying Fish 
as a pursuing British privateer drew alongside to claim the slaver prize. 
Terrified, Packard instantly opted for white justice over black, and im- 
plored the privateer to fire on his vessel. The British obliged him, and 
discharged a devastating broadside into the Flying Fish that left ten slaves 
and six seamen dead. Massive retaliation was effective but indiscriminate. 
On the few vessels that did experience slave revolts, captors and captives 
alike paid a high price for the latter's courage. The failure rate for Rhode 
Island slave revolts was almost 100 percent, although it is doubtful that 
any rebels would have been deterred had they known that out of all the 
attempts made, only one group, the slaves on the Little George in 1730, 
might have gained their freedom by their desperate and valiant act.” 

Rhode Island slavers completed the middle passage in anywhere from 
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five to twelve weeks, depending on point of departure, destination, and 
conditions in between. The shortest crossings were made from the Upper 
Guinea Coast, from Senegambia down to Sierra Leone, where captains 
could take advantage of the northeast trade winds. The longest passages 
began on the Gold Coast, where mariners had to cope with the north- 
south migrating equatorial doldrums. A sample of forty-seven slavers 
arriving in Charleston between 1804 and 1807 illustrates the increase in 
voyage times as vessels embarked further and further south on the 
African coast. Median voyage time for slavers on the Senegambia to 
Charleston route was thirty-nine days; Sierra Leone to Charleston—fifty 
days; the Windward Coast to Charleston—fifty-six days; and Gold Coast 
to Charleston—seventy days.” 

One is at a loss to describe those weeks and months from the slaves’ 
point of view. The captains tell us how many lived and died, what they ate, 
their illnesses and how they were treated, and whether they resisted. At 
the end of the voyage, American factors describe their physical condition 
again, which varied from “prime” and “all in health and fat,” to “pinched 
and thin” and “refuse.” Statistically, we know that most made it to the 
auction block in one condition or another. How they fared emotionally 
and psychologically is, of course, another matter, on which the record is 
eerily silent. Almost no slaves who made the trans-Atlantic crossing left 
any reflections on it, certainly none who came in Rhode Island slavers. 
How well Olaudah Equiano’s account of his passage on a British slaver in 
1756 captures the experiences of the one hundred thousand Africans 
who came in Rhode Island vessels is debatable. There were, no doubt, 
many like him who long remembered “the shrieks of the women,” “the 
groans of the dying,” and “the loathsomeness of the stench” that damp- 
ened the desire to eat, taste, or even see food, and brought on in some a 
craving “for the last friend, death, to relieve [them].” Despite many weeks 
amidst “a scene of horror almost inconceivable,” Olaudah Equiano and 
most of his fellow prisoners survived. Olaudah himself was flogged but 
spent considerable time on deck, witnessed three attempted suicides but 
no revolts, and, it would seem, gradually banished thoughts of ending his 
own life, and reconciled himself to a life of servitude in the New World. 
He soon began to perceive his situation in relative terms, and small things 
took on great importance and gave him comfort: finding and conversing 
with people of his own nation, time spent out of the hold and on deck in 
the fresh air, his first sight of flying fish, a seaman allowing him a glimpse 
through a quadrant, and even his own thoughts about the “magic” forces 
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that the whites somehow commanded to move his floating prison. Not 
much perhaps, but enough, enough to cushion and steel the psyche and 
preserve the will to live and face a bleak and uncertain future.” 

If other slaves responded as Equiano did, then the middle passage was 
not, as Stanley Elkins interprets it, a brutalizing, irremedial psychic shock 
that anesthetized the senses and planted the seeds of a “Sambo personal- 
ity” that would later allegedly dominate the plantations. It was hell, but, 
nevertheless, a transient hell that the human spirit could somehow sur- 
mount. To us, it is immeasurable and infinite; to those who lived through 
it, it was finite and bearable, with relative horrors and pains that made one 
day worse or better but different from the preceding day, and thereby 
gave hope and strength to face the next.” 

Like Equiano, most slaves aboard Rhode Island vessels probably saw 
the main deck regularly, experienced no insurrections, and were aware 
of, if they did not personally witness, an occasional suicide attempt. Slaves 
took their own lives successfully, for example, on vessels commanded by 
Nathaniel Briggs and Esek Hopkins. The most common method was 
exemplified by a woman whom Briggs “believe[d] went over Bord and 
nobody seen her.” Others were less discrete. Captain Hopkins made the 
following entry in the Sally's tradebook on June 8, 1765: “a begua woman 
slave hanged herself between Decks.” How many others contemplated 
such solutions is unknown. Women, of course, were helpless targets of the 
crews’ sexual desires, a subject on which Olaudah’s narrative is silent. 
Curiously enough, the only reference to sexual assaults on slaves by 
Rhode Island seamen documents a failed attempt. Such attacks were 
undoubtedly frequent, but on the ship Mary, at least, they were not 
sanctioned by the captain, and were not always successful. A notation in 
the ship’s log on June 6, 1796, explains: “This morning found our women 
Slave Apartments had been attempted to have been opened by some of 
the Ships crew, the locks being spoiled and sunderd.” Ten days later 
Captain Sterry stripped Officer More of his rank and privileges for 
sleeping in the slave room, commenting that he was “no longer fit Com- 
panion for the Cabin.” Sterry, and there were certainly others like him, 
frowned on abuse to their valuable human charges, sexual or otherwise. 
Later during the voyage, Captain Sterry caught one of his men beating a 
slave with a rope. As reported in the log, Sterry ordered the man tied “to 
the After Main Shrouds and gave him some stripes with a cod-line.” Not 

_all slaves could count on having such conscientious commanders, and the 
trade may well have attracted more sadists then saints. Wanton cruelty, 
‘however, was undoubtedly not the norm on the majority of Rhode Island 
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vessels. In the end, most slaves coped with the conditions inflicted upon 
them during the middle passage, however harsh, and emerged intact, 
despite an assortment of physical and psychological scars. Faulkner, who 
aptly summarized the fate of their descendants in another time and place, 
perhaps offers the most accurate observation about those who survived 
the slave ships: “They endured.””! 


Chapter 5 


The West Indian Connection: 
Marketing Slaves in 
the New World 


(We are] determined to strain every nerve for the interest and good opinion 
of our Newport friends. 
Threlfal and Anderson to Christopher and 
George Champlin, April 22, 1774 
Thus we have given you the best account we can of our African business. 
Henry Laurens to Smith and Clifton, 
May 26, 1755 
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HODE Island slaving voyages culminated with the sale of the 

slave cargoes and the purchase of return cargoes of molasses, 

sugar, or other local staples in numerous New World markets. 

Many variables affected the outcome of the sale: arrival time, 
quantity and quality of slaves already at market, status of the local crop, 
local currency and credit conditions, general health and makeup of the 
slave cargo itself. These, among other considerations, all helped fix the 
final price. The average price of slaves—young and old, male and female, 
prime and sickly—ultimately governed whether ledger lines were tallied 
in red or black. 

Rhode Island merchants were limited in their selection of slave mar- 
kets throughout the eighteenth century, first by their colonial status and 
later by state and federal law. After the American Revolution, the trading 
restrictions of foreign nations also helped determine which slave markets 
Rhode Islanders might legally visit. An analysis of the ports visited by 
Rhode Island slavers throughout the period provides a good introduction 
to this critical phase of the slaving operation. 

Of the 934 Rhode Island slaving voyages listed in the Appendix, 523,' 
or 56 percent, can be identified by destination or slave market. During the 
eighteenth century, Rhode Island slavers frequented more than forty 
different markets altogether. Nearly two-thirds (66 percent) of all vessels 
sold their slave cargoes in the West Indies, and the addition of the two! 
principal South American ports, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, raises} 
this figure to 69 percent. The remaining 31 percent vended their slaves in’ 
various North American markets. Figure 9 shows the most frequented 
markets of Rhode Island slavers throughout the century. Cuba alone: 
accounted for 26 percent of all slave sales, an impressive percentage 
considering that her ports were closed to Americans until 1789. South, 
Carolina was the second largest importer of Rhode Island slaves, purchas-: 
ing 14.3 percent of the total. Rhode Islanders themselves may have 
accounted for 9.3 percent of the sales, all made prior to 1765, but a strong 
sample bias suggests this percentage may be much too high. Jamaica and 
Georgia each had 4.5 percent of the total, while other North and South 
American ports evenly split 6 percent. Other islands in the West Indies 
shared the remaining 21 percent, the most important being St. Kitts (3 
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Figure 9 
Rhode Island Slave Markets, 1700-1807 (Percentages) 





Source: Appendix. Market identification rates were 56 percent of the total voyages (934). 


percent), St. Eustatius (2.8 percent), Antigua (2.2 percent), Grenada (1.9 
percent), and Hispaniola (1.9 percent).' 

If the American destinations, which accounted for 31 percent of all 
sales, are isolated, their relative importance can be discerned more clear- 
ly. As Figure 10 shows, Charleston, South Carolina, imported nearly half 
(46.2 percent) of all slaves sold in North America by Rhode Island mer- 
chants. Rhode Island ranked second, with 30.2 percent, followed by 
Georgia (14.8 percent) and Virginia (5.5 percent). 

The slave markets most frequented by Rhode Island slavers during 
the period from 1720 to 1807 are charted together in Figure 11 to show 
their relative importance through the century. Although evidence linking 
individual voyages to specific markets is sporadic at best during the period 
from 1720 to 1740, when the slave trade first became a regular feature of 
Rhode Island commerce, a few cautious generalizations can be made. 
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Figure 10 
Rhode Island Slave Markets in North America, 1700-1807 (Percentages) 





Source: Appendix. Market identification rates were 56 percent (523) of the total voyages 
(934). 


Not surprisingly Newport itself emerged as one of the first slave 
markets of real consequence for the initial generation of Rhode Island 
slave traders, many of whom continued to consign cargoes to their home 
port until mid-century. In the period from 1714 to 1739, when only 
nineteen of eighty-four voyages can be identified by destination, nine 
cargoes were sold in Newport, and eight in the West Indies. Although 
Rhode Island law established import duties on slaves as early as 1708, 
there is no evidence that Rhode Islanders sold African slaves in Rhode 
Island until 1725.? From that point until the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
several slavers a year concluded shuttle voyages between Newport and 
West Africa. Newport’s ascendency as a slave market, which Figures 9-11 ' 
exaggerate, was short-lived, and probably owed more to the European 
wars than to any sustained demand for slaves by the owners of the South’s 
large county farms who constituted the main local buyers.’ In fact, New- 


Figure 11 
Major Rhode Island Slave Markets, 1700-1807 (Semi-Decadal Totals) 
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Source: Appendix. Graph shows destinations of 509 voyages, 54.4 percent of total. 
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port dominated West Indian markets only during the wartime decade of 
the 1740s, when Caribbean waters were especially hazardous. With the 
return of peace in 1748, Rhode Island slavers again sought out the more 
promising markets in the West Indies, which they had first tapped in the 
1720s and 1730s. However, a few slavers continued to return directly to 
Newport with African slaves until the close of the Seven Years’ War. Some 
merchants sold their cargoes locally, while others reshipped them on 
regular coasting vessels to the southern colonies. The Boston Post-Boy of 
May 25, 1752, for example, announced the sale of a cargo of recently 
imported Gold Coast slaves owned by John Bannister of Newport. The 
auction was to be conducted at Bannister’s store, and the owner character- 
ized his “men, women, boys, and girls,” as “the finest cargo of slaves ever 
brought into New England.” The last notice for a local sale of newly 
imported slaves appeared in a June 1763 issue of the Providence Gazette 
and advertised a parcel of twenty-three African slaves to be auctioned at 
Rehoboth, Massachusetts.‘ 

As demand for slaves in New England declined in the late 1740s, 
fewer Rhode Island slavers returned home with their African cargoes; 
increasingly, those who did landed them only temporarily before reship- 
ping them south. The port records of Virginia, South Carolina, and ' 
Georgia contain scattered entries showing vessels from Rhode Island 
landing cargoes of slaves ranging in number from fifteen to sixty. Local 
factors handled these sales in the same way they disposed of cargoes 
directly from Africa. By 1755, combined slave sales at West Indian mar- 
kets made Newport a marginal market, at best; five years later Barbados 
merchants alone easily sold more Rhode Island—owned slaves than New- 
port firms. With sea lanes again secure, even before the end of the Seven 
Years’ War in 1764, and slave labor increasingly out of favor in her own 
local market, Newport ceased being an entrepot for African slaves.’ 

The lack of data for the years prior to 1740 undermines even the most 
tentative suggestions about the importance of West Indian markets to 
early Rhode Island slave traders. Two of the colony’s earliest African 
voyages terminated with slave sales in Barbados in 1714 and 1717, but 
Caribbean markets then disappear from the record until 1733. From then 
until the end of the decade, only a half-dozen slavers can be positively 
identified at West Indian ports. Individual islands noted are Antigua (2), 
Jamaica (2), Barbados (1), and one unidentified West Indian port. 

Beginning in 1740, it is possible to identify the start of several trends 
that characterized slave market preferences for the duration of the colo- 
nial period. Interest in the West Indies prior to 1740 subsided in the 
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following decade as a result of England’s wars with Spain and France, 
which clogged Caribbean shipping lanes with warships and privateers. 
The severe cutback in cargoes consigned to the region illustrated in 
Figure 11 may be somewhat exaggerated, owing to the large number of 
unknown destinations during the period, but the trend indicated is never- 
theless accurate. Trade to the area revived even before the peace set- 
tlement; and the number of Rhode Island slavers selling slaves at West 
Indies ports climbed steadily until the Revolution terminated trade en- 
tirely. Rapid mastery of both African and Caribbean waters by the British 
navy during the Seven Years’ War prevented the precipitous decline in 
West Indies slave sales that had accompanied previous Anglo-French 
conflicts. Nevertheless, Rhode Island slaver losses were substantial 
throughout the war.* 

Barbados was clearly the most important slave market for Rhode 
Islanders throughout the colonial period. (See Figure 12.) Jamaica, the 


Figure 12 
Rhode Island Slave Markets, 1700-1775 (Percentages) 
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Source: Appendix. The graph shows destinations of 252 voyages, or 49 percent of the 
total (934). 
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second most frequented West Indian market, lagged far behind, 
although probably not as far back as the graph indicates, and attained 
major market status for Rhode Island slavers only after the French and 
Indian war. Altogether, Barbados accounted for about the same number 
of slave sales in the colonial era as the remaining British West Indies: 
Antigua, Grenada, and St. Kitts. Like Jamaica, these islands in the wind- 
ward chain attracted increasingly large numbers of Rhode Island slavers 
after 1763. This tendency owed something both to growing demand for 
slaves on the smaller islands, and the gradual process of establishing 
connections there, which followed the exploitation of the two major 
markets.” 

South Carolina and Georgia, prominent markets for Rhode Island 
slaves after the Revolution, each claimed a small share of sales before the : 
War for Independence. Prohibitive acts and duties regulating slave im- 
ports in both colonies throughout the 1730s and 1740s, however, pre- 
cluded thorough investigation of the Charleston and Savannah markets 
until after mid-century. A few Rhode Island slavers visited Charleston in 
the 1750s, but the high prices which accompanied an unprecedented 
demand for slaves in the early 1760s sparked the first serious interest in 
the ports of the deep South. The sudden jump in slave prices resulted | 
from planter anticipation of the revival of a hundred-pound import duty ' 
on slaves that passed the assembly in 1764, and took effect in 1766. John 
Scott, Charleston factor to Christopher Champlin of Newport, advised ' 
Champlin of the law's passage and its likely effect on the local slave 
market. “Negroes will fetch a great price,” he counseled, “as this prohibi- 
tion will set the planters mad on purchasing, knowing they will not be able 
to get any more for three years.” The response of Rhode Islanders to 
similar advice from other Charleston factors can be seen in Figure 11. 
Sales rose sharply for the five-year period from 1760 to 1764, then 
plummeted in the following half-decade, when the hundred-pound duty 
act took effect. As the graph shows, the Rhode Island slave trade to 
Charleston revived only after the three-year moratorium on importation 
lapsed in 1770.* Most observers agreed that the temporary ban on slave 
imports improved the South Carolina market. Henry Laurens, the noted 
Charleston merchant, claimed that, in the interim, planters had reduced 
their debts, and saved considerable quantities of cash toward the future 
purchase of slaves. Ultimately, the forced lull boosted demand, prices, 
and the planters’ ability to pay.” 

Many of the slavers who unknowingly arrived at Charleston during 
the prohibition proceeded southward to the growing slave mart at Savan- 
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nah. Earlier, merchants supplied the minimal requirements of that mar- 
ket with infrequent shipments from Africa and the West Indies, as well as 
by slaves marched overland from Charleston. One Rhode Island mer- 
chant, in fact, had shipped fifty African slaves to Savannah via the land 
route in 1758. The limited and uncertain demand of such a restricted 
market, though, deterred all but a few Rhode Island slavers until after the 
Revolutionary War. In 1759, for example, Newporter Peleg Thurston's 
Savannah connection advised him that 130 hogsheads of recently im- 
ported rum would supply the colony's needs for six months, Consequent- 
ly, Thurston’s shipment of eleven hogsheads would sell low. Slaves, on the 
other hand, were commanding premium prices of from thirty-seven to 
forty pounds sterling, but there was no produce left in the colony to pay 
for them. The correspondent therefore advised his Rhode Island client 
not to consign any shipments to Georgia that year. Despite such condi- 
tions, a few Rhode Islanders did sell their slave cargoes at Savannah in the 
two decades before the Revolution." 

During the colonial period, Rhode Islanders utilized a half-dozen 
major markets and a score of minor ones, as they searched for the highest 
prices and best terms for their cargoes of African slaves. As the number of 
ships employed in the trade gradually increased, Yankee merchants 
abandoned an early reliance on local demand, for the greater demand 
and higher prices offered at British West Indian slave markets. During 
the five years preceding independence, 88 percent of all Rhode Island 

| slavers were selling their cargoes in the Caribbean. After 1750, Rhode 
Islanders joined English slave traders in furnishing American colonies 
with black labor, first in Virginia, then in South Carolina and Georgia. 
This pattern evolved slowly over a fifty-year period, and was radically 
disrupted by independence. 

While nationhood freed American merchants from the irritating re- 
strictions associated with English mercantilism, it also severed them from 
valuable and familiar markets. Not the least of these were Barbados, 
Jamaica, and a dozen lesser British possessions in the West Indies that 
served as major markets for Rhode Island lumber, livestock, provisions, 
and slaves. Republican status posed problems for slave traders at both 
ends of the middle passage. The difficulties in finding new slave markets 
and reliable connections at those markets may not have produced the 
drama that accompanied the American return to the African coast, but 
they were just as crucial to the successful revival of the trade. Compound- 
ing the problem was the initially unfriendly attitude of the major world 
powers. England's early coolness toward American resumption of trade 
with her sugar colonies was understandable, but the commercial rebuffs 
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of former allies France and Spain came as a surprise. Like England, they 
too were anxious to monopolize their own carrying trade and supply their 
Caribbean colonies themselves. Naturally, this European commercial 
policy included slaves. Consequently, for the first few years following the ' 
Treaty of Paris, Rhode Island slavers were hampered by the Navigation ' 
Acts of not one, but three foreign powers. Prohibitions varied widely ' 
from island to island and country to country and changed with baffling | 
frequency and irregularity." 

The newly independent southern states were equally uncooperative. 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, inconsequential markets as far | 
as Rhode Island slavers were concerned, banned the importation of | 
African slaves during, or immediately after the Revolution. More impor- 
tant, South Carolina and Georgia, markets of either major consequence | 
or potential worth in 1775, soon followed suit. Both states enacted pro- 
hibitory legislation of their own in the decade after 1783. South Carolina | 
closed her ports to slavers in 1787, and they remained shut until 1804. 
Georgia was less decisive, and followed partial prohibition in 1793, with 
total exclusion in 1798. Additional legislative blows came in 1787 and 
1794, when first Rhode Island, then the federal government outlawed all, ' 
or major parts, of the African slave trade to their citizens.'* 

In addition to this maze of state, national, and international restric- 
tions, it must be remembered that the post-war years, especially for 
war-ravaged states like Rhode Island, were years of economic depression. 
Shipping and related industries were especially hard hit, and commerce 
recovered slowly during the late 1780s and early 1790s. Given this array 
of obstacles, it is not surprising that the Rhode Island slave trade revived 
at a glacial rate. A pronounced marketing pattern was equally slow in 
establishing itself.'* 

In the first few years after trade resumed in 1784, slave market 
preference seemed to slip back into a familiar colonial configuration. 
There were, however, distinct modifications. A Charleston factor in- 
formed one Bristol, Rhode Island, merchant that “many slaves” were 
wanted to make up for the wartime hiatus. Demand in South Carolina 
boosted prices considerably from pre-war levels; and, in 1784, one infor- 
mant cited the sale of a prime cargo of “Eboe males” that commanded 
seventy pounds sterling per head. Inflated prices, as well as the luxury of 
dealing in a well-known market, prompted several Rhode Island firms to 
consign vessels to Charleston factors."* 

Slavers returning to the West Indies found acceptable and familiar 
markets at St. Eustatius and St. Thomas. As Figure 11 illustrates, these, 
islands (termed “other West Indies” on the graph) provided the bulk of 
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buyers for Rhode Island slaves throughout the early 1790s. At this point, 
however, a single Spanish possession began to overshadow all other 
markets. 

Spain had long supplied her New World colonies with slave labor 
through the old asiento system (an exclusive import agreement with a 
foreign government), or with imports in Spanish bottoms. She was im- 
porting her own slaves when the war for American independence 
ended; and, in April 1784, the Newport Mercury belatedly reported that all 
American vessels had been ordered out of Havana, effective April 1, 
1784. Spanish officials relaxed this decree somewhat over the next five 
years, especially when provisions grew short, but allowed no foreign 

| slavers to touch at Cuban ports until 1789. In February of that year, the 

| Spanish Crown in Madrid finally reversed the centuries-old tradition of 
asiento and exclusion, and opened the slave trade to all nations. Rhode 
Islanders no doubt heard the news from their own West Indies captains 
long before it appeared in the New England press in late May and early 
June. By August, at least one Rhode Islander had cleared for Africa and 
the recently opened Havana slave market."* 

Slave sales increased steadily at Havana during the next few years, 
then jumped dramatically with the outbreak of war in Europe in 1793. 
For American merchants, the Napoleonic Wars provided a strong enter- 
ing wedge into hitherto restricted world markets. The European wars 
ushered in a decade and a half of so-called “neutral trade,” While the 
major powers settled the fate of Europe, Americans shouldered an ever- 
increasing share of their carrying trade, a trend most conspicuous in the 

| slave trade. Within a year after Spain had permitted foreign shipping to 
help supply her Cuban plantations with slaves, Americans had garnered 
20 percent of that trade. “Americans” for the most part, meant Rhode 
Islanders, who all but monopolized the African slave trade in the era of 
“neutral trade.” By 1794, aggressive Yankee merchants had engrossed 51 
, percent of the slave trade to Havana, a figure that put them far ahead of 
; Spain and England, their two chief competitors. In 1797, Levi D’Wolf, 
writing his brother James from a thriving Havana slave market, specifical- 
| ly credited the war between Spain and England for the tremendous sales 
' and inflated prices that Rhode Island slavers were then enjoying. By 
' 1794, Rhode Island slave sales at Havana, alone, superseded sales at all 
other ports combined. As the slave trade gravitated to Cuba in the 1790s, 
St. Eustatius and St. Thomas, along with a sprinkling of other West Indies 
islands, declined as significant slave entrepots for Rhode Island slavers. 
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Only Charleston offered any real competition to the Cuban market ' 
throughout the quarter century ending with abolition of the slave trade in 
1807, and that challenge was brief, lasting only from 1804 to 1807."* 

Once South Carolina had prohibited the slave trade in 1787, most of 
Charleston's former suppliers went elsewhere with their slaves. Many 
would take advantage of the Cuban markets that opened two years later in 
1789. In the interim, however, some found a hospitable market at Savan- | 
nah. The port remained open to slavers throughout the eighties and most | 
of the ’nineties, when the Prohibition Act of 1798 closed it permanently. ' 
As Figure 11 shows, Savannah's rise neatly paralleled that of Cuba, and 
both began their ascent after the closing of Charleston. In 1804, at the | 
request of local planters, the South Carolina legislature reopened the } 
state’s principal port to slavers of all nations for four years. The state's | 
supply of slaves, which had not been augmented by African imports since | 
1787, was draining away, the result of sales to the backcountry and 
increasing migrations of state planters west. Moreover, after 1800, in- 
creasing numbers of residents predicted that federal abolition would be a 
certainty once the constitutional limitations ran out in 1807. Consequent- ' 
ly, beginning in 1804, slaves poured into Charleston, primarily on English’ 
and Rhode Island slavers. The Charleston Courier reported that 5, 586; 
slaves entered the port in 1804 alone; by the end of the four-year importa-' 
tion period, nearly forty thousand Africans had seen the Charleston 
auction block. Of the latter number, between 20 and 25 percent arrived in 
Rhode Island ships. Despite a frequently glutted market, prime slaves 
continued to command high prices, as demand in the backcountry and 
New Orleans more than kept pace with supply. In fact, 1805 saw more} 
Rhode Island slaver departures than any single year in the trade's history,’ 
evidence that the seemingly insatiable demand for slaves in South Caro- 
lina probably tempted newcomers to make African voyages. The corre- 
sponding drop in sales at Havana during this period, clearly evident in 
Figure 11, can be partly attributed to renewed interest in the Charleston 
market. Sales there for the four-year period equaled Havana's heyday in 
the late 1790s."” 

One other slave market frequented by Rhode Islanders should be 
mentioned at this point, before assessing the relative importance of all 
major slave marts in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Around the turn of the century, a few Rhode Islanders began making the 
long trek to the two principal South American slave markets, Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. Little is known of these voyages other than their 
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destinations and the fact that a few captains purchased slaves for South 
America at Mozambique rather than at the traditional, and much closer, 
West African markets." 

When slaver destinations are computed for the entire post-war period 
1784-1807 (Figure 13), the relative significance of the major markets 
becomes all the more obvious. Cuba accounted for slightly more than 50 
percent of all sales, followed by South Carolina (21.4 percent) and Geor- 


} gia (8.1 percent). South American and miscellaneous West Indian ports 


claimed the next largest share, with 5.9 percent and 5.5 percent, respec- 
tively. The remaining 9 percent was shared by St. Eustatius (4.7 percent), 
St. Thomas (3.3 percent), and New Orleans (0.7 percent). 

The proportion of total sales in the West Indies and North America 
was about the same as it had been in the colonial period. Rhode Island 
sold about two-thirds of its slave cargoes in the West Indies, and one-third 
in North America. South Carolina was the only market of any significance 


Figure 13 
Rhode Island Slave Markets, 1783-1807 (Percentages) 





Source: Appendix. The graph shows 271, or 64 percent of the total. 
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in both the colonial and post-war eras, with 6.7 percent of total sales in the 
early period, and 26.4 percent in the late. With this one exception, then, | 
independence in 1776 forced Rhode Island slavers to look for alternatives ' 
to familiar colonial markets in 1784. 

Within the broad confines of colonial status, and later of independent 
sovereignty, Rhode Islanders still had considerable latitude in their selec- 
tion of suitable slave markets. In the colonial period, a score of British- 
owned island colonies obviated the need for wholesale violations of the | 
Navigation Acts through slave sales at other European colonies. Most | 
captains’ instructions specifically directed them to English markets. For- 
eign markets did tempt a few colonial slavers, however. In 1765, Nicholas 
Brown and Company offered Captain Esek Hopkins the option of selling 
his cargo of slaves “either among the Spaniards or French provided . . . 
that the risk is not too great for the prospect.” Hopkins declined the offer, 
and concluded an epidemic- and revolt-ridden middle passage at Barba- 
dos. In a trade where disease, death, and disaster were an all too prevalent 
trio, the added danger of seizure at a foreign port was seldom courted."* 

The number of slave markets open to Americans after 1784 declined 
to less than two-thirds of the total available during the colonial period. By 
1790, however, the overall demand from available markets had increased 
considerably, mainly because of American access to the burgeoning mar- 
kets for slave labor in Cuba. Old World embroilment in the conflicts of the 
Napoleonic era, which resulted in a decade and a half of neutral trade, 
gave American slave traders an additional advantage; as a result of these 
two fortuitous events, Rhode Island slave traders could pursue their 
activities without resorting to markets that Europeans had declared off 
limits. 

This is not to say that Americans were suddenly overwhelmed with 
respect for the law. While risk and demand remained high, common 
sense dictated compliance with European laws governing access to colo- 
nial slave markets. Rhode Island slavers were, in fact, outlaws throughout 
most of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, a status that 
prompted modifications in marketing procedure, but did not ultimately 
affect market selection. From 1787 onward, Rhode Island slavers ignored 
a state statute prohibiting the trade to citizens and residents of that state, } 
and, beginning in 1794, placed themselves in double jeopardy by also ' 
flouting a series of federal laws that excluded Americans from the slave 
trade to foreign nations. The dimensions of the Rhode Island slave trade 
in this period, over four hundred voyages in twenty years, points to 
wholesale violations, which, indeed, was the case. The magnitude of this 
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illegal commerce is all the more remarkable since it occurred amidst a 
genuine, if somewhat sporadic, campaign by federal officials in Rhode 
Island to enforce the laws against it.” 

Few slave traders even bothered to conceal the fact that they were 
clearing for Africa, as this alone did not constitute an illegal action. In 
fact, state merchants inaugurated a small “legitimate” trade from Rhode 
Island to Africa in the 1790s, which confused matters further. Despite the 
suspicions that African clearances aroused at local customhouses, slavers 

' made no secret of either their destinations or cargoes. Customs collectors 
routinely recorded all African departures, which then appeared in the 
' shipping lists of local newspapers. On their return voyage slavers had only 
to avoid a few American cruisers and prevent prying Rhode Island 
inspectors from determining that slaves had ever been a part of the cargo. 
Many slave traders took the trouble to clean their vessels thoroughly, and 
remove such incriminating paraphernalia as swivel guns, shackles, slave 
platforms, and slave-related documents. Others simply sold the vessel 
along with the slaves, an especially common practice among Rhode Island 
slavers who frequented the Havana market. Owners who opted for this 
dodge either forfeited the opportunity of purchasing a return cargo or 
simply had one freighted aboard a returning Rhode Island molasses or 
| sugar shuttle. If they exercised the former option it was no problem at all 
|to ship home bills or specie.” 

Some merchants devised more elaborate schemes to throw customs 
officials and their abolitionist allies off the scent of returning slavers. The 
firm of Peleg and Audley Clarke detailed one such plan to their captain, 
John Vilett, in 1797, along with a firm denial that it was motivated out of 
fear of the now active Providence Abolition Society. The “precautions” 
they outlined belied that disclaimer, and seem today more fitting between 
the covers of a John le Carré novel than in a set of eighteenth century 
captain’s instructions. The ruse involved two different sets of ship’s pa- 
pers for the ports of Havana and Savannah, a phoney “protest” at the 
former port to allow for the sale there of both ship and cargo, fictitious 
bills of sale and lading, and a secret code. The plan also incorporated a 
series of maneuvers designed to expedite the shipment of a large quantity 
of specie disguised as a molasses or sugar cargo. The captain and crew of 
the vessel designated to carry that cargo would not be informed of the 
specious nature of their freight.” 

Less imaginative or less intimidated owners adopted less ingenious 
ploys. Some made nominal vessel sales to foreigners, while others cleared 
one vessel for Africa, sold it at a foreign port, then shipped the original 
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cargo aboard a second ship purchased outside the United States. There ' 
are also instances of vessels returning to Rhode Island after lengthy 
voyages involving circuitous routes that often included more than one 
African voyage. Wealthy merchants occasionally instructed agents at 
major slave markets to supervise the entire operation for them, from 
outfitting the vessel to the sale of the slaves. The most prominent slave 
ship owners also tended to be the most brazen, and often conducted their 
illegal commerce openly, acting as though they were above accusation. 

| The triangular pattern itself helped mask the nature of the cargo trans- | 
ported on the second leg of the voyage; unless informants turned up. 
among the crew, or at the point of sale, most slavers could depend on 
safely evading the law.” | 

The selection of a market and the subsequent sale of a slave cargo was 
a demanding and often elaborate procedure, even when conducted 
under the sanction of law. A number of considerations, some within the 
owner's control and others outside it, affected the ultimate destination of 
slave cargoes. Typically, the process commenced long before the slaver 
anchored at a New World port. Many owners, in fact, received informa- 
tion from factors at preferred slave markets on a regular basis. For these 
Rhode Island African merchants, the operation had neither beginning 
nor end. For the majority, market selection began prior to the slaver's 
departure from Rhode Island. Owners started by requesting factors at 
prospective markets to supply them with any advance information they 
might have on the condition of the current crop, and how the success or 
failure of the previous harvest was likely to affect future labor demand. If 
merchants received a favorable response in time, they could supply their 
captain with an option before his departure. In any event, after their 
vessels had sailed, owners continuously updated existing market informa- 
tion with more recent assessments from factors or returning captains. 
The ultimate aim, of course, was to supply the slaver captain with the most. 
up-to-date information obtainable regarding prevailing demand, prices, 
and credit conditions at several markets. 

Slave prices were naturally of prime importance in the selection of a 
market. After determining the going rates at numerous places, owners 
often instructed their captains to try for a set price at a given market, and 
go elsewhere if that price was not met. In 1754, Wilkinson and Ayrault of 
Newport, advised one of their captains either to get twenty-six pounds 
sterling per head in Barbados, or take the cargo to another island. Ten 
years later the Browns of Providence, employing the same strategy, set a 
minimum price of twenty-eight pounds.™ 
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The Newport firm of Champlin and Champlin deluged its fledgling 
captain, young Robert Champlin, with last minute instructions on his first 
slaving voyage in 1774. The Champlins’ strategies were typical of the 

| marketing methods of that period. Upon arriving in the West Indies, 
|Champlin was ordered to the Barbados house of Went and Son, and was 
directed to ask for letters from Grenada factors Threlfal and Anderson. 
af the factors had left no orders for his cargo, Champlin was to consign it 
ito Went and Son for thirty-six pounds, “sound, good and bad.” However, 
if Went and Son would not meet that price, he was further instructed to 
sail to Grenada to try for thirty-eight pounds at Threlfal and Anderson. If 
they refused the latter offer, he should then proceed to Jamaica to call on 
Kingston merchants Joseph and Eliphalet Fitch, and offer the Fitches the 
entire cargo for the best price and terms available. A follow-up letter 
suggested further revisions. It began urgently with the imperative “disre- 
gard all previous orders,” because the Champlins had learned that Fitch 
and Fitch had recently sold a Bristol, Rhode Island, cargo for £42:10. 
Consequently, if Threlfal and Anderson could not assure Champlin of at 
least an average of thirty-five to thirty-seven pounds, he should proceed 
immediately to Kingston and offer Fitch and Fitch the sale.” 

While not all merchants were able to gather this much advance in- 
formation for their commanders, the Champlins’ emphasis on price and 
alternate markets was representative. Less well-informed rivals would 
generally list one primary market, one factor, and one price in their 
instructions, along with an alternate port about which they actually knew 
very little. If the sale could not be made at the priority market, the captain 
was on his own. Experienced captains were often given the liberty, or 
rather the responsibility, of finding their own markets. This often proved 
an effective procedure since even the latest Rhode Island information was 
likely to be several weeks old.” 

Price was important, but not always the only criterion Rhode Islanders 
considered in selecting markets for their slaves. The amount of money 
they ultimately received for a cargo depended on the mode of payment, 
credit arrangements, and local currency valuation. The highest price 


: offered did not always translate into the highest net proceeds. Specie was 
| naturally the medium preferred by sellers, but few planters or factors in 
; the colonial period could muster the large amounts of cash needed to buy 


even a small complement of slaves. Moreover, even occasional cash sales 
might precipitate their own peculiar problems. One captain, for example, 
was instructed “to get what hard cash you possibly can,” but was also 
advised to accept currency only on the condition that it did not result in 
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“much loss in the sales and weight of the money.” In 1755, a Charleston 
factor categorically told the Vernons that “ready money” was never 
offered or expected at that market. King and Went did offer Robert 
Champlin “cash dollars” for a projected voyage and sale in 1776, but that 
was no doubt only an inducement to undertake an extremely risky war- 
time venture. In fact, cash figured in very few colonial slave sales. This! 
situation changed considerably after the Revolution, but even then cash 
sales remained a minority of all transactions. Havana factors occasionally | 
mentioned such sales in tempting letters to their Rhode Island clients. In 
1796, Santa Maria and Cuesta informed James D’Wolf that “a few lots of 
Negroes” had recently sold there for “400 dollars a head ready cash.” 
Sometimes Rhode Island slave traders passed up a particular market 
when currency or specie was not available, but that was a luxury not many 
could afford. Many requested ready money payment, but only a few 
received it. Although the correspondence mentions returning Rhode | 
Island slavers sometimes carrying sums as high as thirty thousand dollars | 
in their holds, generally speaking, owners and captains had to be content 
with less desirable forms of remittance.” 

The most common method of payment involved bills of exchange. 
These 1.0.U.s were drafts on firms where the planter or factor main-! 
tained a major account, and were payable from three months to three | 
years after the sale. They provided a flexible substitute for cash, and 
played a significant part in the marketing decisions of slave traders and 
their captains. Sellers, in this case the owners, captains, and factors, | 
preferred “short sighted” bills of three-, six-, or nine-month length, even 
though they tended to lower the actual sale price. Prompt payment was, of 
course, money in the hand, and was not lost to inflation. Planters, on the 
other hand, accepted a slightly higher sale price if they could get ex- 
tended credit of one to three years. Longer terms were often essential to 
planters who purchased their slaves out of season and, therefore, had to 
delay payment until a future crop provided the necessary funds. Given 
the opposing credit preferences of buyer and seller, it is not surprising 
that this issue became a major bargaining point for all three parties in the 
transaction. Captains were instructed to obtain bills “at as short sight as © 
possible”; and the evidence shows that they often declined a higher offer 
in favor of shorter terms. Moreover, factors at the same market competed 
primarily on the terms and not the prices that they offered their clients. 
Therefore, the promise of short bills lured captains from rival factors 
while longer terms often made purchasers out of reluctant planters. 
Occasionally, factors were able to satisfy both parties with the same terms. 
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As the season progressed, the supply of slaves increased while prices 
drifted downward. If the drop was precipitous, or occurred too soon, 
factors might support a reigning high price by extending longer credit. 
Captains accepted the compromise rather than watch a prime cargo sell 
far below its value or remain unsold. For their part, planters gladly took 
the opportunity to augment their present work force with a crop that had 
not yet been planted. Another debatable point between factor and captain 
was the quality of the bills of exchange. The former sometimes gave, and 
the latter often demanded, “guaranteed” bills. This meant that the factor 
would furnish his own bills in lieu of the planter’s, or that he would make 
good any bills the planter defaulted on. While this practice might also 
result in a slightly lower price, it assured the seller that the price he did get 
would be paid in full. The value of this service made it an additional 
reason for choosing one factor over another. Similarly, the prospect of 
receiving “good bills,” that is, bills from reputable planters drawn on large 
firms in London or in major colonial cities, also served as an incentive to 
the owner or captain selecting a slave market or factor. The Vernons, for 
example, informed a new correspondent in Virginia that “they were 
induced to make this trial from your proposal of remitting the whole 
amount in good bills of exchange upon Great Britain in the same 
bottom.” 

As much as Rhode Island slave merchants disliked the vagaries that 
long sighted bills sometimes entailed, one alternative was even less palat- 
able. This was the practice of selling on credit for a future crop, and 
accepting that crop itself in payment. Many owners explicitly ordered 
their captains not to accept bartering arrangements of this kind, and most 
factors realized the futility of seeking such terms. A Georgia factor dis- 
suaded Peleg Thurston from shipping any slaves to the Savannah market 
early in 1759, since the current crop had already been sold. He knew that 
Thurston would rather go elsewhere than accept the following crop in 
payment, despite the fact that slave prices in Savannah were the highest of 
any contemporary market. Some middlemen tried to sweeten similar 
terms by pledging that only substantial planters—“good chaps” as one 

' factor termed them—would be invited to the sale. While slave traders 
generally disdained long credits and unspecified or unwanted local pro- 
duce, they occasionally accepted them as a last resort. But Rhode Island 
merchants and their captains generally shunned markets or factors that 
had only such terms to offer.” 

Despite the care that attended their marketing decisions, Rhode Is- 
land merchants, even with the aid of the shrewdest agents, could not 
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anticipate every contingency. Dull markets suddenly flourished, good 
markets became glutted with the arrival of unexpected ships, and, as 
always, humans erred. Nathaniel Russell, factor to Newport merchant 
grandee Aaron Lopez, apologized for failing to apprise his client of the 
unprecedented demand for slaves that caught Charleston merchants by 
surprise in the summer of 1772. Lopez, no doubt, took little comfort in 
Russell's explanation that “nobody expected last winter that they [slaves] 
would have sold at the prices they have done and do now.” Even the most 
perceptive predictions and thoughtful selections were often rendered | 
ineffectual by the vicissitudes of eighteenth-century commerce. Com- 
munications, even when sent in triplicate by different carriers, frequently 
arrived weeks or months late, and sometimes not at all. Sabotaging a, 
competitor's mail was not an uncommon practice. At least this was the 
opinion of Abraham Redwood’s Antigua plantation managers. In 1757, 
they claimed that “the practice of refusing to carry letters, of destroying 
them, or secreting them, is of such ill consequence in trade, that everyone 
ought to discourage it.” Wars, rumors of wars, and fluctuations in the size 
and quality of the major staple crops could easily confound the most 
carefully laid marketing plans. In 1734, for example, Henry Bonnin’s 
expectations for a great season at Antigua were spoiled by “the blast,” a 
disease that attacked sugar cane, “and rumor of war.”” 

There were additional contingencies beyond the control of even the 
most capable marketing strategist. Long voyages could severely damage 
slavers, and captains of crippled or badly leaking vessels sold their cargoes 
at the first available port and considered themselves lucky. Strong cur- 
rents and contrary winds sometimes threw vessels completely off course, 
and necessitated stops at unexpected or undesirable markets. In 1774, the 
Newport Mercury reported that Captain Draper Toman, ninety days out of 
Africa and handicapped by a ship with ragged sails, had missed the island 
of Jamaica owing to powerful westerly currents. Toman, the article con- 
cluded, “was determined to put into the first port he could make.” In 
1762, Captain John Allen gave up a two-week struggle trying to beat his 
way into a Virginia port, and finally sailed with the current to the West 
Indies. After a strong gale split his vessel's mainmast, another slaver 
captain aborted a voyage intended for Charleston, and sold his slaves in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where he “thought it most prudent to end our 
bad voyage.” 

While not all Rhode Island slavers had to contend with such adversi- 
ties, delays plagued every captain at one time or another. The slave trade 
was conducted on a seasonal schedule and unforeseen delays sometimes 
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altered timetables by weeks or months, forcing last minute changes in 
marketing plans. Departures from Rhode Island were timed to allow for 
the most opportune arrival at one or more markets. Nearly 75 percent of 
all Rhode Island slavers left their berths in the seven-month period from 
May through November, enabling them to avoid most, if not all, of the 
deadly rainy season on the African coast. It allowed for three to four 
months of trading time, two trans-Atlantic crossings, and a timely arrival 
at a designated market. The longest delays occurred during the trading 
period in Africa. While a wait of three to four months was built into the 
average schedule for this phase of the voyage, many captains required 
double that time, and delays of a year or more were recorded.* 

The optimum marketing time coincided with the harvest of the prin- 
cipal crop at each market. While slaves could be, and often were, sold 
throughout the year at many ports, the highest prices and best terms 
prevailed when tobacco, sugar, molasses, rice, and other staples first came 
to market. At this time the planter was best able to evaluate the size and 
condition of his present crop, which, in turn, dictated the extent of future 

. expansion and the number of additional laborers needed.” 

The first slave markets of the new season opened in January, when the 
new sugar crop went up for sale in the Windward Islands of the West 
Indies. Subsequent openings followed the harvest through the Windward 
and Leeward chains, across the Caribbean to Cuba and Jamaica, and then 
up the Atlantic seaboard from Georgia to Virginia. The cycle lasted about 
three months, so that when the Virginia slave market started in May, 
slaves had been selling in Barbados since January. The season at all 
markets lasted from three to five months, or until the current crop was 
sold. In practical terms, then, slaves were sold “in season” at various 
markets from January through August. While this period was the pre- 
ferred selling time, other considerations made slave sales practical 
throughout the year at most markets. Generous credit terms, the advent 
of cash sales, contract buying, and sustained periods of extraordinary 

, demand all facilitated out-of-season buying. Slave sales during this period 
fell far below regular season sales. More important, most sales that oc- 
curred from late summer through December probably resulted from 
miscalculations and delays rather than any prearranged plan. 

Rhode Island merchants paid close attention to the calendar when 
planning their slaving ventures. In theory at least, the voyage was timed so 
that the vessel arrived at market early in the season. Although this 
strategy did not always guarantee a profitable sale, it did increase the 
possibility of finding great demand, high prices, and short terms at any 
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given market. On the other hand, late arrivals often proved costly.) 
Jamaican factors Francis Maures and David Cooper blamed, among other, 
things, the “unseasonable” arrival of the Vernon slaver Othello in mid-July 
for the miserable price that the vessel’s cargo brought at Montego Bay. 
Factors correctly informed another Rhode Islander that January was “a ' 
good time” for a Jamaican sale. The island held a special significance for 
slave traders. Located far to the north and west of most British posses- 
sions in the Caribbean, Jamaica’s growing season lagged slightly behind 
that of Barbados, the other principal colonial slave mart. This afforded a 
perfect hedge for captains who, owing to delays on the coast, had missed 
the opening or best part of the season at Barbados. Therefore, merchants | 
often gave their captains the twin options of Barbados and Jamaica to take” 
advantage of the difference. The Cuban season corresponded with that: 
of nearby Jamaica. Sugar and molasses began arriving at the Havana 
docks toward the end of January. There, as at all West Indian markets. 
throughout the eighteenth century, the most profitable sales occurred 
during the first three to four months of the year. As the season advanced 
toward warmer weather and the conclusion of the crop, sales and prices 
fell off markedly.* 

Located in temperate, rather than tropical climates, North American 
markets opened somewhat later, between February and May. Due to the 
more diversified economies of the southern colonies, seasonal slave sales 
often lasted well into the summer. The Georgia market commenced in 
February; and, in the colonial period, often ended prematurely when the| 
small supplies of local produce ran out. In the 1790s, however, the 
majority of Rhode Island slaver arrivals clustered in two distinct periods, 
March to June and August to September.” 

Henry Laurens told his Rhode Island correspondents in 1756 that the 
Charleston market began in March. His firm later advised the Vernons 
that March, April, and May constituted the “proper South Carolina 
market.” Other factors concurred while at the same time acknowledging 
that many slaves were also imported during the summer months. At the 
beginning of the 1784 season, the first full season following the war, 
“F. H. and E.” counseled John Anderson of Bristol that it was immaterial 
when slaves arrived at Charleston, as long as they were provided with 
appropriate clothing during the winter months. This change may have 
been only a temporary response to the heavy post-war demand for slave 
labor, because later, during the four-year importation period prior to 
abolition in 1807, the colonial pattern reemerged. At that time, 63 per- 
cent of all Rhode Island slavers arrived between April 1, and July 30; the 
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percentage would have been considerably higher had it not been for the 
spate of arrivals in November and December 1807. Slavers were, of 
course, racing the clock to get in one final voyage before the abolition act 
took effect on January 1.* 
Colonial factors in Virginia generally agreed that May was the earliest 
, date to ship slaves to their markets. They also agreed that while the 
regular season often lasted through the summer and early fall, slaves sold 
better during the first two months of the season. In Virginia, as elsewhere, 
then, slaves were often sold year round, but there was a generally recog- 
nized period of about six months, following the harvest, set aside for slave 
transactions, with the first two months providing optimum marketing 
conditions. Rhode Island merchants understood the harvest schedules at 
all major slave markets, and timed their voyages accordingly. Deviations 
from well-known market schedules were frequent due to the uncertain- 
ties of the trade, but were more often the result of chance, not choice.” 
In the historical literature on the Atlantic slave trade, much has been 
made of the idiosyncratic tastes, often bordering on a kind of bizarre 
connoisseurship, of those who bought and sold African slaves. Planters 
prized slaves of certain regions or tribes for allegedly possessing special 
agricultural or domestic skills, and esteemed others because of their size 
or temperament. Specific tribes or nations were known for such traits as 
docility, rebelliousness, melancholy, and suicidal tendency. Given this 
elaborate classification system, which incorported elements of racism as 
well as common sense, planters appear to have been knowledgeable and 
discriminating slave buyers who accepted or rejected proffered cargoes 
according to carefully defined national stereotypes. Recent analyses of 
the African origins of slaves imported at several New World markets 
confirm the existence of such stereotypes, but suggest that planter prefer- 
ences played little part in determining the ethnic makeup of slaves 
shipped to some colonies. Planter prejudice appeared most pronounced 
in small markets. South Carolina buyers seemed more finicky than 
Jamaicans, for example, and displayed a marked preference for Gold 
Coast and Senegambian slaves. Virginians, on the other hand, harbored 
fewer prejudices; the ethnic makeup of their slave imports reveals a 
greater diversity than those of their South Carolina neighbors. While 
planters theorized about the relative merits of slaves from different parts 
of the coast, they rarely allowed those theories to interfere with the actual 
purchase of their laborers, and ultimately bought slaves of diverse Afri- 
can origins. More significant in determining the ethnic makeup of slave 
imports were African variables, such as shifting sources of supply. For 
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example, marked differences between slaves imported at Charleston in’ 
the 1750s and early 1800s are probably best explained by the general 
relocation of the British slave trade from the Gold Coast to Senegambia.* 

In their correspondence with Rhode Island slave traders, Guinea 
factors never specifically ordered slaves from a given African nation or 
region, although they did identify the tribal or regional background 
along with the prices current of slave cargoes then coming to market. 
Middlemen commonly quoted prices in the following manner: “Two 
cargoes lately sold at £42 and £44 sterling for Gambia and Senegal 
negroes” or “300 Cormantee negroes were sold this morning at £70 
each.” A Jamaican firm, to cite another example, told Captain Peleg 
Clarke prior to the sale of his cargo, that recent imports of Gold Coast and 
“Eboe” slaves had sold at thirty-five to thirty-six and thirty-two to thirty- 
three pounds, respectively. Assuming that the slaves in each group had 
arrived in comparable condition, a matter left unclear by the factors, price 
differentials in both examples may be attributable to differences in ethnic 
background. Although planters’ predilections for certain African 
nationalities were undoubtedly genuine, it is unlikely that buyers ulti- 
mately accepted or rejected slaves according to such criteria. In fact, more | 
than one contemporary observer claimed that most white participants in 
the slave trade, including planters, captains, and factors, could not tell 
one African group from another. Two eighteen-year veteran comman- 
ders in the British trade told a Parliamentary enquiry that they could not 
tell from “what country slaves come neither by complexion, figure [nor] 
dialect,” and could not “tell Windward slaves from Angola ones.” In any 
event, there is no evidence that factors or planters ever refused a Rhode 
Island slave cargo outright, or sold one at a loss because of the ethnic 
background of the slaves. Finally, it seems clear that Rhode Islanders did 
not vary the ethnic composition of their cargoes to suit the whims of 
planters at different markets.” 

If planters were relatively flexible and ultimately naive regarding the 
African background of their black workers, they were adamant and 
sophisticated on the related criteria age and sex. Rhode Island merchants 
and their slaver captains shared the planters’ concern that slave cargoes 
meet the demographic requirements of individual markets and buyers. 
The captain's task of assembling a complement of slaves with the proper 
age and sex distribution for various markets was simplified somewhat 
since planters’ sentiments on these two characteristics generally coincided 
from market to market. Their demands, relayed to Rhode Island traders 
throughout the century by the slave factors, continually stressed the 
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| necessity of sending cargoes heavily weighted with young males. Con- 
| versely, the most frequent criticisms leveled at American captains and 
Guinea merchants pertained to slave cargoes containing too many older 
males or too many females. Planters, regardless of location, universally 
considered fifteen- to twenty-five-year-old African men ideal slaves; the 
few extant Rhode Island slave manifests that classify cargoes by sex and 
age reflect this opinion. On these lists, male slaves account for 60 to 75 
percent of individual cargoes, while children (under twelve years of age) 
and adolescents (“menboys” and “womengirls” thirteen to seventeen 

' years of age) comprise about 40 percent of the cargoes examined. Plant- 
ers revered young African men in their prime. Factors Austin and 
Laurens advised the Vernons that slaves “the wrong side of thirty years” 
would not sell at Charleston; William Taylor reiterated the point about 
the Virginia market when he told the Vernons that Virginia planters 
would always pick adolescents before adults. Factors at Virginia, Barba- 
dos, Jamaica, and Havana concurred. Thus, Alexander Willcock, the 
Browns’ Antigua factor, spoke for the profession when he cited the most 
essential characteristics for saleable slaves as “young and healthy." 

“Guinea factors,” as slave traders dubbed their West Indian middle- 
men, were indispensable to the Rhode Island slaving operation; owners 
and captains alike relied heavily on their expertise. First-rate factors 
understood the slave trade, knew the local market, and were personally 
acquainted with most area buyers. Since factors sold slaves on a commis- 
sion basis, they had a personal stake in the outcome of the sale; this made 
them, in theory, commercial allies of the slave traders. But factors were 
also obligated to planters among whom they lived; and neighborhood 
buyers naturally expected healthy slaves, competitive prices, and realistic 
terms. If a factor consistently ignored their interests, planters took their 
business elsewhere. Because of the inherent tension in the factor’s posi- 
tion, owners and captains regarded their ostensible allies warily. A 
healthy dose of suspicion spiced the relationship, and prevented either 
party from taking the other for granted. Such circumstances produced a 
highly competitive association, in which factors forced captains to bargain 
for every last concession. 

All other things being equal, a reliable factor might even figure in the 
choice of a market. The names of experienced and respected factors 
appeared frequently in the commercial correspondence of the period; 
merchants passed tips on their favorites back and forth like modern 
businessmen bandying names of hot Wall Street stock brokers. Recipients 
and factors alike prized such recommendations. The Wantons, for exam- 
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ple, recommended the house of Joseph and Eliphalet Fitch in Kingston, 
Jamaica, to Christopher Champlin, a Newport friend and commercial 
rival, who later consigned slaves to their address. Similarly, guinea factors 
sometimes recommended reliable slave dealers at other ports to trusted 
slave traders when they themselves declined a particular cargo.*' 

A few Rhode Islanders even achieved the enviable arrangement 
whereby family members served as factors in certain ports. The Charles- 
ton firms of Christian and D’Wolf and of Phillips and Gardner are 
examples of such nepotistic collaborations during the late eighteenth 
century. This practice assured preferential treatment and kept commis- 
sions in the family. Most Rhode Island merchants, who did not have a 
factor in the family, maintained correspondence with a number of mid- 
dlemen strategically located at different markets to enhance the opportu- 
nity for profitable sales. While some merchants did depend on the same 
factor, sale after sale, most moved from factor to factor in search of the 
highest price and most favorable terms. Competition kept factors from 
becoming complacent, and assured a regular flow of price lists and other 
market information to slave merchants in Bristol and Newport.* 

By the time Rhode Islanders entered the slave trade during the 1720s 
and 1730s, the system of using independent, resident middlemen to 
handle slave sales was well established. The arrangement mimicked the 
marketing scheme employed by the Royal African Company. When the 
Company lost its monopoly in 1698, and the Crown opened the slave 
trade to everyone, including former interlopers, the latter, who had been 
previously forced to sell their cargoes clandestinely along deserted 
stretches of West Indian shoreline, now came out in the open. Merchants 
who performed essentially the same marketing services as the Royal 
African Company's resident agents soon appeared to accommodate the 
independent slave traders. Many of these middlemen, no doubt, began 
dealing in slaves as an adjunct to their sugar trade, and found it doubly 
profitable to sell both the staple and the laborers who grew it. As time went 
on, many merchants specialized in slave sales; thus, the “guinea factor” 
was born. Most of the factors Rhode Islanders used fell into this specialist 
category. As early as 1734, one Antigua factor was maintaining a corre- 
spondence with a half-dozen Newport slave traders and captains, all of 
whom regularly consigned African cargoes to his address. Their exten- 
sive West Indian trade facilitated opportunities to forge vital commercial 
connections; Rhode Island merchants quickly established liaisons with 
factors throughout the islands and southern colonies. The system 
changed imperceptibly, if at all, during the eighteenth century.” 
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As a result of a unique twist in their slaving operation, Rhode Island- 
ers enjoyed a special status in dealings with middlemen. Just as they were 
preferred buyers on the West African coast, so were they preferred sellers 
at slave markets in the New World. In each case, the small size of their 
cargoes, as compared with European and American competitors, pro- 
vided the key to their privileged position. Smaller complements of slaves 
generally sold more quickly and averaged out at higher prices than larger 
ones. “For small cargoes,” Grenada factors Threlfal and Anderson 
claimed, “we shall ever find a sufficient number of purchasers that will 
give a good price.” In April 1774, the firm sold a little cargo of ninety 
slaves owned by Newport merchant Benjamin Mason for nearly forty 
pounds sterling per head. Significantly, Threlfal and Anderson ac- 
cepted Mason’s slaves after they had refused “at least a dozen cargoes, 
that was offered us on any terms.” 

Sound logic lay behind this seemingly extraordinary gesture of com- 
mercial courtesy, and both factor and seller knew it. Large cargoes sold 
well when demand was great; small cargoes were saleable almost anytime, 
and enjoyed a special advantage during slack times. As the season ad- 
vanced and demand began to diminish, factors became increasingly re- 
luctant to contract for huge cargoes of several hundred slaves. They 
might also shy away from such extravagant purchases when confronted 
by heavily indebted planters who wished to buy additional slaves on long 
credit terms. In such situations, factors ran twin risks, getting stuck with 
unsold slaves or defaulted bills. Threlfal and Anderson, in fact, had 
found themselves in the second situation prior to the arrival of Mason’s 
vessel. Local planters needed slaves, but were already in debt from pre- 
vious purchases. As a result, when a Liverpool slaver docked with three 
hundred slaves, the firm declined them, reasoning that they “durst not 
touch so large a cargo.” Mason’s timely arrival with less than one-third 
that number provided a convenient solution to Threlfal and Anderson's 
dilemma. They could parcel ninety slaves out in smaller lots to the best of 
their bad risks, and require shorter bills in the process. If the planters 
subsequently defaulted, individual debts would remain small, and the 
likelihood of repayment would be increased. For many factors, Rhode 
Island cargoes signified not only a safe and profitable sale, but, occasion- 
ally, the difference between a good sale and no sale at all. In addition, 
smaller cargoes generally averaged out at higher prices than the parcels 
of two to three hundred slaves commonly carried on European slavers. 
On a per-head basis, then, commissions from the sales of Rhode Island 
cargoes were apt to be higher than from sales of other shippers. Of 
course, it took two or three Rhode Island cargoes to equal one cargo of 
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most European carriers; but, in the long run, this, too, was in the factor’s 
best interest. A succession of large cargoes quickly glutted the most 
thriving markets; even a single cargo of several hundred slaves could stifle 
demand at a minor market. Rhode Island shipments of seventy-five to 
one hundred fifty slaves, on the other hand, created the impression of 
limited supply, and, in doing so, actually maintained and stimulated 
demand over longer periods of time. Consequently, Rhode Islanders 
evolved a privileged relationship with their Guinea factors that yielded 
mutual benefits: for the slave trader, preferential treatment over com- 
petitors; for the factor, sales with a minimum risk during even the most 
adverse market conditions; and for both, higher prices and sustained 
demand. Asa result of this profitable affiliation, there were many factors 
who, like Threlfal and Anderson, were “determined to strain every nerve 
for the interest and good opinion of our Newport friends.”® 

A factor’s work began when the slaver anchored alongside his wharf, 
and ended weeks later, when the vessel cleared for Rhode Island. If an 
owner had not made prior arrangements to consign the cargo to a specific 
merchant, which was often the case, especially in the colonial period, then 
it was up to the captain to choose an agent to handle the sale. Forced to | 
shop around, captains might easily spend several days haggling with 
prospective slave dealers. Captain Nathaniel Briggs, who on one occasion 
deftly played off at least two Barbados firms against each other before 
finally striking an agreeable bargain, represents the many commanders 
who used that time to good advantage. He first approached Daniel Lyl- 
cott, assuring him that his firm had preference according to his instruc- 
tions, but only if Lylcott offered “good terms.” After viewing the slaves, 
Lylcott offered to sell the cargo, commission free, if Briggs agreed to 
accept unguaranteed planters’ bills in return. Briggs rejected the pro- 
posal and immediately called on Lylcott’s local rival, Jones and Roe. Their 
offer is not known, although Lylcott guessed their terms “were probably 
better” than his. In any event, Briggs returned to Lylcott and continued to 
dicker, whereupon Lylcott made a counter offer, which included pledg- 
ing his firm’s own bills of exchange in payment for all but privilege slaves. 
Briggs demurred again, until finally Lylcott caved in, and guaranteed bills 
for the entire cargo. Captain Briggs, according to Lylcott, who reported 
the entire transaction to owner Aaron Lopez, “bore rather hard on us.” 
Briggs’ shrewd dealing paid off; others employed similar strategies but 
could not always duplicate his success.” 

Peleg Clarke, for example, found no buyers at a heavily glutted ' 
Jamaican market in March 1775. Four different firms refused his “cargo | 
of pictures” even at terms of up to thirty-six months. Forced to go 
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elsewhere, he finally contracted with a St. Lucia firm, Malcolm and Nevin- 
son, for bills of twelve, eighteen, and twenty months. The cargo averaged 
out at £44:15, which Clarke termed “a damn poor average for such a 
cargo of slaves and country sale.” Obviously miffed at the firm's uncoop- 
erative attitude and poor performance, Clarke complained that the two 
partners failed to procure him a return freight, and did not even assist 
him in the sale. In an angry letter to his own partner, Clarke called them 


; “damn disagreeable people” and “Scotch peddling Jews not Guinea mer- 


chants.” Prejudice aside, Clarke pinpointed the most prominent criticism 
levelled at factors with his final charge that once “they have got a good 
commission . . . they do not care a damn about anything else.” Although 
commissions naturally occupied the minds of all factors, most masked 
that concern better than did Malcolm and Nevinson. A good deal of 
Clarke’s ire may have been the reaction of a poor loser in a hard bargain, 
for, despite his castigation of Malcolm and Nevinson, he was back at their 
address in 1777. Others handled these frequently fervid haggling ses- 
sions with considerably more aplomb and much less invective.” 

After concluding negotiations with a captain for the sale, a factor 
started earning his commission, traditionally 5 percent on sales and 3 
percent on return cargoes. Middlemen performed a number of routine 
services, which Benjamin Wright summarized in a letter to Aaron Lopez 
in 1773. According to Wright, a Mr. Dolbeare had agreed to take one of 
Lopez’ cargoes on the following terms: 


to sell the slaves to the best advantage he can, to stand to all bad debts, to close the 
voyage on your brig sailing for Rhode Island, to ship you some produce in said 
brig should you order it, the remainder he is to transmit you in good bills of 
exchange at four, eight, and twelve months sight. The bills are to be endorsed by 
Christopher Winn which gentleman he offeres as a security.” 


Each of these general services can be further broken down into a series 
of lesser tasks, the details of which might vary considerably from market 
to market and factor to factor. The sale itself usually took the form of an 
auction, or in eighteenth-century parlance a “public outcry” or “vendue.” 
Planters preferred auctions, which were generally held ashore and 
allowed buyers to inspect thoroughly and bid on individual slaves. The 
Royal African Company employed shipboard sales, specifically the sale 
“by inch of candle,” in the seventeenth century, until separate traders 
adopted the auction format after 1698, and forced the Company to 
discontinue candle sales. At a shipboard sale, a buyer had a limited time, 
measured by a burning candle, to scramble about the deck in competition 
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with other buyers and assemble a complement of slaves for which he paid 
a standard price per head agreeable to the captain and unchallenged by 
other purchasers. As the Company's Jamaica agents reported in 1693, 
“the planters had rather take their choice than buy by candle.” By the time: 
Rhode Islanders entered the trade, auctions predominated, and the only 
significant variant was the location of the sale, which might take place in 
town or out in the country. For a country sale, merchants marched the 
slaves into the backcountry, and conducted the sale on one of their 
customer's plantations. Both West Indian and North American factors 
resorted to backcountry auctions, primarily when trading was dull, to 
encourage sales by saving planters a costly and bothersome trip to town.® 

Guinea factors took advantage of additional marketing techniques 
from time to time, but most alternatives never gained wide currency. 
Contract sales, for example, found little favor in the colonial period, but 
became more common late in the eighteenth century. In this type of sale 
buyer and seller arranged price, terms, and quantity prior to the start of 
the voyage. An even rarer tactic, used occasionally before the Revolution, 
involved the sale of the cargo and ship to a buyer, usually an English 
African Company employee, on the African coast. In such cases, as 
discussed earlier, the captain retained command of the vessel, delivered 
the slaves to a market, collected his commission, and returned home with 
the proceeds from the initial sale in another ship.” 

Surviving financial records from numerous slave sales detail the many 
tasks that together comprised the overall slave marketing operation. The 
slaves’ health was of paramount concern to all parties; therefore, factors 
carefully examined every slave for signs of infection and malnourish- 
ment, segregated the diseased and frail from the rest of the cargo, and, if 
necessary, hired a physician to attend to the sick and infirm. Local laws, 
strictly enforced at all ports, required that cargoes exhibiting the slightest 
symptoms of a contagious disease, such as smallpox, perform a quaran- 
tine in an isolated part of the harbor. Throughout the quarantine, the 
ship’s company was confined to the vessel. Such sequestrations were 
known to delay sales by several weeks or months. Planters unanimously 
applauded the practice, although it sometimes irked captains anticipating 
a quick sale to hasten their homecoming; but, in the long run, both surely 
found it preferable to the Royal African Company's deliberate attempts at 
disguising serious slave maladies and selling infected cargoes to unsus- 
pecting buyers. Virginia factor Gavin Corbin, for example, once confided 
to the African Company Committee “that the slaves on the Bridgewater 
had the smallpox which tho’ [I] concealed as much as possible was very 
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prejudicial to their sale.” Quarantines, though occasionally inconvenient 
or mistakenly applied, nevertheless saved many lives, and prevented 
contested sales and ill will between buyers and sellers.” 

If the season or inclement weather demanded clothing or blankets, 
factors supplied captains with the requisite number. If the slaves required 
housing ashore prior to the sale, middlemen secured adequate quarters 
and provisions for temporary lodging. The barracks rent for a cargo of 
134 slaves sold at Havana in the winter of 1795-1796 totalled just over two 
thousand dollars for a sale lasting nearly two months. Advertising was a 
minor, though indispensable prerequisite for every sale. Slave dealers 
relied on newspapers, broadsides, and, occasionally, drummers to ensure 
a strong turnout of local as well as backcountry buyers. Additional ser- 
vices for slave ship captains might include hiring an auctioneer or “ven- 
duemaster,” if the firm did not already have one on the payroll, arranging 
for boat rental to ferry the slaves ashore, and, in foreign ports, securing 
an interpreter to facilitate negotiations for English-speaking comman- 
ders. One Charleston merchant's expenses even included a fee for “wine 
and punch at the vendue sale.” Factors kept precise accounts of all 
expenditures, great and small, and submitted them to the captain for his 
approval, after which they were deducted from gross receipts along with 
any duties, landing fees, or bribes incurred along the way.” 

Slave auctions, which were often significant social events for local 
planters, especially at the start of a new season, generally consumed 
several days, although individual cargoes might be “in sale” for a month 
or more. Slaves remaining after the auction forced factors to negotiate 
individually with prospective buyers for the unsold (that is, inferior) 
slaves. In 1736, during the early months of the season in Antigua, a factor 
reported selling a Rhode Island cargo in sixteen days. A presumably 
larger Liverpool cargo had been in sale for a month at that point, with 
thirty slaves still on board. Two months later, the same factor advised the 
Newport owners of the Marygold that all but twenty-five of the brig’s 
complement of 129 slaves had gone off in three days, including ninety- 
five who found buyers the first day of the sale.” 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, newspaper ads 
for single cargoes commonly ran consecutively for from two to four 
weeks. The Charleston sale of 106 Gold Coast slaves from a D'Wolf vessel, 
the brig Three Sisters, began two days after the brig’s arrival, and continued 
from July 17 to August 12, 1807. Her slaves sold in typical fashion, in 
small lots to a dozen different buyers. The brig then spent an additional 
eleven days in port, presumably taking on a return cargo, before embark- 
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ing for Bristol. Overall time in Charleston, from arrival to departure, was 
thirty-eight days; and, it was this figure, not simply the sale time, that most 
concerned overhead-conscious Rhode Island merchants.” 

Throughout the century, factors consistently cited three to four weeks 
as the time required to dispatch a Rhode Island slaver, that is, to vend the 
cargo and purchase and stow a return freight. Turnaround time was 
naturally a bargaining point for factors anxious to clinch a sale; conse- 
quently, their estimates to impatient captains may have been deliberately 
misleading. However, the available quantitative evidence suggests that 
factors’ three- to four-week appraisals were fairly accurate, and changed 
little, if at all, during the period. A sample of port times for Rhode Island 
slavers at Charleston for the years 1804 through 1807 shows an average 
time in port (arrival to departure) of twenty-eight days. 

Even vessels that brought slaves “on order” (that is, on contract) to 
buyers who had arranged the purchase in advance were not dispatched 
significantly faster. Data deficiencies make it impossible to distinguish 
between the time spent in port for the sale itself and for preparations for 
the return voyage, but it is probable that the two operations overlapped. 
Unless unseasonable arrivals, glutted markets, inferior slaves, or manda- 
tory quarantines delayed sales, most captains figured to be in and out of 
market in about a month.” 

By far the most vexing problems associated with the sale of a slave 
cargo, from both the factor’s and the captain's standpoint, were those 
related to the mode and collection of payment. The ubiquitous bill of 
exchange served as the most common form of remittance throughout the 
entire period, although Rhode Islanders relied on cash payments, espe- 
cially at Havana after 1789, and an occasional barter, as well. Despite 
constant pleas from Rhode Island merchants for “good bills” and the 
often heard assurances of factors, defaulted payments and protested bills 
plagued many transactions. Factors frequently informed their Rhode 
Island clients that local planters were unable to make their payments on 
time, or that their bills had been returned from the merchants on whom 
they were drawn for lack of sufficient funds. Bills drawn at “long sight,” 
twelve months or more, were particularly prone to default, because 
payment depended on successful crops that had not yet been planted. A 
poor sugar crop in Antigua in 1735, for example, prompted a factor on 
the island to tell his Newport clients that planters would be unable to 
comply with past contracts for slaves. Even the so-called “guaranteed 
bills” that factors sometimes pledged were sometimes repudiated if an 
entire island experienced a bad season or two. West Indian factors also 
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blamed the high mortality rate among their planters as a problem attend- 
ing debt collections in the islands.* 

The most common complaint that Rhode Island merchants heard 
from their middlemen concerned protested bills and the factors’ attempts 
at forcing payment from deliquent planters. Henry Bonnin told George 
Goulding that “despite several times dunning” Arthur Wilkinson, the 
latter still refused to pay his debt, and would probably have to be sued. 
Factors frequently resorted to the courts to collect on overdue bills. For 
example, the house of Went and Stevenson detailed the usual course of 
events in such cases to Newporter Stephen Ayrault. After repeated 
attempts at collection failed, factors commonly entered a judgment 
against the planter’s next crop. If that failed to produce the required 
revenue, they filed a similar action against a portion of the planter’s slaves. 
Simple attachments were preferable to law suits, the firm maintained, 
since the latter were often tied up in litigation for several years. In 
addition to such tactics, factors also counseled Rhode Island merchants to 
accept produce for obligations owed them, rather than hold out indefi- 
nitely for cash or bills.” 

Debts contracted during the illegal period of the slave trade, from 
1788 to 1807, often proved much more difficult to collect. When pressed 
for payment, a few resourceful planters tried to turn the illegal nature of 
the Rhode Islanders’ operation against them. An agent of the Vernons 
once cautioned against prosecuting certain debtors since it might subject 
them to a prosecution for violating the anti-slave trade statutes. Samuel 
Vernon called this “a mere bug bear,” but nevertheless advised discretion 
when he ultimately suggested calling the planters’ bluff. “If we appear in 
earnest and resolute to prosecute the affair,” he told his agent, “it will 
bring them to your own terms.” Other planters took advantage of tem- 
porary local conditions to forestall payment. Court closings in South 
Carolina after the Revolution, for instance, delayed the prosecutions of 
several state planters indebted to Rhode Island merchants for cargoes of 
slaves. Rhode Islanders depended heavily on their factors to pursue such 
delinquents; the evidence shows that the former were persistent, if not 
always successful, debt collectors. Unpaid bills, after all, reflected poorly 
on their judgment, and might jeopardize their relationship with valuable 
Rhode Island clients.” 

, | Guinea factors concluded marketing chores for their Rhode Island 
‘ customers by arranging a return cargo. American slave traders, unlike 
‘their English rivals, who often sailed home in ballast, usually found it 
‘convenient and profitable to ship goods on the third leg of the voyage. 
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The composition of these cargoes varied from market to market and 
depended, to some degree, on local commodity prices, but, in general, 
they were as stereotyped at each market as the cargoes carried to Africa.” 

Molasses constituted the most important and most frequently carried 
commodity on the return voyage. Rhode Island imported tremendous 
quantities of the black syrup throughout the eighteenth century, much of 
which was distilled into rum for local consumption, as well as export. A | 
significant share of imported molasses eventually found its way back into | 
the slave trade, which, in 1770, required nearly 25 percent of all rum 
distilled in Rhode Island. By importing molasses on their return trips | 
from the Caribbean, slavers supplemented the efforts of the Rhode 
Island molasses fleet. Since molasses converted to rum at roughly a | 
one-to-one ratio, theoretically, then, returning slavers could carry | 
enough molasses to furnish their next African rum cargo. Because not all : 
slavers patronized West Indies markets, and because not all those that did 
returned with molasses, it is apparent that the Rhode Island slaver fleet 
supplied only a small part of the molasses that was shipped to Africa as 
rum. Significantly, Rhode Island merchants who dealt in molasses and 
slaves were often one and the same; consequently, molasses imported in' 
slave vessels represented a savings over similar importations in West 
Indian shuttles. By heeding the demands of common sense and eco- 
nomics, slave traders helped to insure that a sufficient supply of rum 
would always be available for export to Africa.” 

The only other commodities of any consequence carried in the holds 
of slavers returning from the West Indies were sugar and rum. The latter 
item proved unsuitable for use in the slave trade, owing to its relatively 
low proof. Then, as today, Americans considered it a superior drink, and 
rated it far above all domestic varieties. In the colonial period Rhode | 
Islanders consumed about half the rum they imported, and shipped the 
remainder up and down the seaboard. Sugar ranked well behind molas- 
ses and rum asa preferred freight, although slavers carried light and dark 
varieties in both the colonial and postwar periods. Other markets fur- 
nished local staples: rice from South Carolina; tobacco from Virginia, the 
latter a minor though regular component of African cargoes, as well as a 
number of miscellaneous items." 

In addition to produce, some returning slavers also carried specie 
taken in payment for slaves. Transporting such treasure was a risky 
business, prudent owners cautiously split gold and silver shipments 
among two or more vessels. The sums were often enormous. On one 
occasion, James D’Wolf directed his brother to ship twenty-eight 
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thousand dollars from Havana to Bristol on three different vessels. Levi 
D'Wolf stashed ten thousand dollars on his own ship, and paid the 
captains of two returning molasses brigs ten dollars each to shepherd the 
remaining eighteen thousand home. Captains necessarily cloaked such 
arrangements in secrecy and subterfuge, as Commander John Vilett’s 
elaborate ruse described above amply illustrates.” 

If Rhode Islanders did not contract for a return cargo, it was usually 
because they had sold their vessels along with their slaves, not because 
they failed to find a freight. In the colonial period, a few owners gave 
, captains permission to sell their slavers at the end of the middle passage, 
' but fewer still exercised that option. After 1794, however, when the 
United States oulawed the slave trade to foreign ports, sales of slavers 

| increased dramatically, as slave traders sought to conceal their illegal 
commerce by disposing of the evidence that might link them to the traffic. 
| Legitimate or bogus sales precluded the possibility of an embarrassing 
| inspection by customs officials at home, who were naturally suspicious of 
| vessels that cleared for Africa and returned twelve months later from 
Havana or Charleston. Merchants who tried such tactics simply presented 
federal officials in Rhode Island with a bill of sale, and had their ship's 
register duly stamped “sold at a foreign port.” This practice reached its 
zenith in 1799, at the height of the federal government's legal campaign 
/ against the slave trade. At that time, owners terminated as many as a third 
of all Rhode Island slaving voyages by selling the incriminating vessels at 
| distant ports. Guinea factors often aided in these diversions, many of 
| ‘which were undoubtedly sales in name only. In any event, after 1803, 
when the slave traders permanently crippled the federal legal machinery 
{ | which had prompted the tactic in the first place, port officials recorded 
' sales of slave ships only sporadically.* 

Normally, the marketing phase of the slaving operation ended when 
the last slave left the auction block, and the final hogshead of the return 
cargo entered the hold. During the preceding weeks, captains kept their 
crews busy completing repairs and scraping barnacles from the hull. 
Because the sale eliminated the need for an oversized crew to guard the 

_Slaves, some captains dismissed extra hands prior to departure, and 
undertook the homeward voyage with a skeleton crew. Unemployed or 
bumped seamen eventually found their way home aboard other return- 
ing Rhode Island vessels. Sailing times from most markets to Rhode 
Island averaged under a month, making the homeward leg by far the 
shortest phase of the voyage. Usually, by the time a slaver was en route 
home, reports of the slave purchase and sale, together with news of any 
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extraordinary events during the trip, had already reached the owner. 
Both captains and factors relayed advance word of the vessel’s safe ar- 
rival, and again when the slaves began selling, so that the owner would be 
apprised at the earliest possible moment whether or not he had made a 
“saving” or “losing” voyage. If he had not been forewarned, a final 
accounting had to await the vessel’s arrival home some weeks later. For 
owners, captains, crews, and their families, the return of a slaver after 
up to a year at sea was a long-anticipated and happily celebrated 
homecoming.“ 


Chapter 6 


Slave Traders Against the Law, 1774-1807 


Is it not extraordinary, that this State, which has exceeded the rest of the 
States in carrying on this trade, should be the first Legislature on this globe 
which has prohibited that trade? 

Samuel Hopkins to Levi Hart, 

November 27, 1787 
The Hydra has been driven from your soil. Shall it be permitted to sail trium- 
phantly along your shore? 


James Milnor to Moses Brown, 
November 10, 1804 
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OF ti E fate of the federal slave trade statute of 1807, which pro- 
| hibited the importation of slaves into the United States after 
January 1, 1808, is generally well known. W. E. B. Du Bois ably 
documented the wholesale violation of that law in his meticu- 
lous and still authoritative Suppression of the Slave Trade to the United States. 
Recent studies have only confirmed the crime-without-punishment 
theme that he first articulated eighty-five years ago.' The thrust of his 
scholarship may be summarized conveniently in a single observation from 
a Treasury report made to the House of Representatives in 1819. Twelve 
years after Jefferson signed the 1807 statute, the Register of the Treasury 
was forced to admit “that it doth not appear, from an examination of the 
records of this office, and particularly of the accounts of the collectors of 
the customs, and of the several marshals of the United States, that any 
forfeitures had been incurred under the said act.”* Following revelations 
of this sort throughout the next four decades, Congress passed additional 
legislation to curb American participation in the African slave trade. 
Although the government eventually did prosecute a number of viola- | 
tors, on the whole, the legal asssault proved ineffectual; the illegal slave | 
trade flourished, and virtually constituted a reopening of that commerce ' 
in the decade before Sumter.’ 

The failure of the United States government to halt the importation of 
slaves into the South and the outfitting of slave ships along the Atlantic 
seaboard has been attributed to many causes: the absence of an enforce- 
ment mechanism specifically designed to combat the trade; the lack of an 
adequate navy; the wretched performance of federal lawmen and the ' 
federal judiciary; southern sympathy with the trade; and an apathetic 
American public.‘ 

Although accurate, these answers nevertheless ignore a crucial chap- 
ter in the government's protracted struggle to suppress the American 
slave trade. The 1807 act was not the first federal legislation against the 
trade, and the enforcement procedures that accompanied it were not new 
either. The law had been preceded by the little-known and generally 
misunderstood Act of 1794, which was aimed at curtailing American 
involvement in the foreign slave trade, that is, from Africa to the West 
Indies. It is this act that deserves the distinction of being called “the first 
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great goal of anti-slavery effort in the United States”; the failure of the 
1807 law derives, in part, from the history and ultimate failure of its 
predecessor. It was during the decade following the passage of the earlier 
act that Rhode Island slave traders mapped the strategies, and won the 


_ legal and political battles that rendered the long-awaited 1807 statute 


unenforceable against later generations of American slave traders. 
Moreover, in the late 1790s, their victory was not a foregone conclusion. 
The government, prodded by its abolitionist allies, waged a hard fight, 
and did succeed on occasion in temporarily checking the growth of the 
trade. Therefore, an examination of the social and legal history attending 
prosecutions under the 1794 act helps explain the course of the slave 
trade before and after the passage of the 1807 statute.’ 


State Law Nullified 


Ultimately, the movement within the United States to suppress the 
slave trade began before the Revolutionary War and was spearheaded by 
various groups in the major northern cities that were, for the most part, 
inspired and dominated by the Society of Friends. Rhode Island Quakers 

initiated their war against slavery in the colonial period. In true Quaker 
‘fashion, they first set their own moral house in order, primarily through 
an intensive educational program aimed at showing that those who kept 
or dealt in slaves mocked the very foundations of their creed. Once the 
sect had reached a consensus on that point, intransigent members were 
counseled, warned, cajoled, and, all else failing, purged from the group. 
Then, with their own credentials in order, Rhode Island Friends set about 
the larger task of ridding the colony of slavery. The Revolutionary War 
interrupted this effort, however, and results were disappointing. Some 


' non-Quakers had been persuaded to manumit their slaves; and, in June 


1774, a watered down anti-slavery bill “prohibiting the future importa- 


‘tion of Negroes” became law.‘ 


There was no legislation passed, however, to incorporate section two 
of the Continental Congress’s October non-importation manifesto into 
the colony's lawbooks. That paragraph pledged that Americans would 
purchase no more slaves after December 1, 1774, and would “wholly 
discontinue the slave-trade” after that date, even to the point of prohibit- 
ing trade with other nations engaged in the traffic.’ Newport slave traders 
had only recently succeeded in deleting similar provisions from the June 
legislation, but they voiced no audible opposition to the lofty proposals 
that the Rhode Island Assembly accepted on December third.’ The Con- 
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tinental Congress's pledge to end the slave trade did serve to decrease the 
number of Rhode Island slavers fitted out in late 1774 and throughout 
the 1775 season. Newport's Committee of Correspondence vigorously 
denied allegations by the parent body in Philadelphia that Rhode Island- 
ers were violating the agreement, and protested that several merchants, 
unable to meet the December first deadline, had “actually laid up” their 
vessels rather than break the pact. Despite such disavowals, which, in fact, 
were true, the Philadelphia Committee's charges were correct. Before 
open hostilities with Great Britain finally closed the slave trade for the 
duration of the war, a few Rhode Islanders did manage clandestine’ 
clearances to the African coast via the West Indies. A group of patriotic 
New England captains, for instance, reported Newport's Stanton Hazard 
to the Rhode Island Assembly for attempting to fit out a slaver from 
Guadaloupe. The record shows that other violators were more fortunate; 
a few completed eleventh-hour African voyages successfully. Limited 
though they were, these early abolition efforts foreshadowed the major 
campaign that would come after the more pressing problem of indepen- 
dence was decided.* 

The Quaker vanguard wasted little time after the Treaty of Paris was 
signed, and was instrumental in passing a bill in 1784 that gradually | 
abolished slavery in Rhode Island. An earlier version had outlawed the | 
slave trade, as well, but was defeated by a two-to-one majority led by 
Bristol Speaker of the House William Bradford. (John Brown, a promi- 
nent merchant and slave trader, disregarded instructions from his Provi- 
dence constituents and voted against this bill, thereby inaugurating a 
twenty-five-year personal feud with the trade's critics, who often pitted 
him against his own brother, Moses, the state’s foremost abolitionist.) 
Quaker thinking on the slave trade issue still ran fa: ahead of the rest of 
the Rhode Island populace in 1784. Consequently, local Friends, under 
Moses Brown's astute and unflagging leadership, redoubled their pro- 
paganda efforts, saturating the Rhode Island press with essays, poems, 
and articles illustrating the moral evils of slavery and the slave trade’s role 
in perpetuating that institution. 

In 1787, they tested the legislative waters again." That summer, at 
Moses Brown’s request, the Yearly Meeting petitioned Rhode Island 
lawmakers “to prevent that cruel and unjust trade,” and on October ' 
thirty-first, a bill prohibiting state residents from participating in the slave 
trade breezed through both houses of the state legislature. This unex- 
pected lack of opposition shocked the bill’s supporters, who had antici- 
pated a hard fight from “the present ruling part in the Assembly,” whom 
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abolitionist clergyman Samuel Hopkins had characterized as “destitute of 
all principles of justice, or regard to it.” Hopkins’ apprehension made the 
eventual victory all the sweeter, and the irony of the triumph obviously 
pleased him. “Is it not extraordinary,” he told a supporter in neighboring 
Connecticut, “that this State, which has exceeded the rest of the States in 
carrying on this trade, should be the first Legislature on this globe which 
has prohibited that trade?” Meanwhile, in Providence, Moses Brown took 
pride in the fact the bill had passed “not upon mere commercial views but 
the more noble and enlarged principles exprest in the memorial and 
act.”"! 
Bolstered by their success at home, and well aware that local slave 
traders would probably try to move their operations to adjacent state 
ports, Rhode Island Quakers broadened their offensive to include Con- 
| necticut and Massachusetts. Continued Quaker pressure, coupled with 
| outrage over a well-publicized Negro kidnapping case in the Bay State, 
| resulted in nearly identical legislation in both states the following year. 
The Massachusetts law was especially welcome because a number of 

merchants there owned Guinea vessels, either alone or in partnership 
| with Rhode Island firms. By the end of 1788, then, most of New England, 
| largely at Rhode Island's insistence, had legally abolished the slave trade, 

a decision that members of the Constitutional Convention were then in 

the process of postponing for twenty years. Enforcing those state laws, 
, however, was another matter." 

The Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massaschusetts slave trade stat- 
utes all included stiff penalties for violations, and specified which state 
courts would have jurisdiction over the resulting cases. The Rhode Island 
act, for example, allowed a maximum fine of a thousand pounds for each 
vessel, and a hundred pounds for every slave carried. While it was ex- 
pected that state officials would take the lead in initiating prosecutions, 
informers were rewarded one-half of the total fines for their efforts. In 
the year following the law's adoption, neither state prosecutor nor private 
‘citizen stepped forward to accuse even one of the eight slavers that 
. cleared Newport for Africa with their suspicious cargoes of rum, tobacco, 
provisions, and slaving paraphernalia. Convinced of his government's 
unwillingness to act, Moses Brown proceeded with his plans for the 
creation of an abolition society and on February 20, 1789, the Providence 
Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was formally chartered. Its 

‘ main objective was the enforcement of Rhode Island's hitherto neglected 
" slave trade statute. Sensing that the previous fourteen months’ morato- 
rium on prosecutions was about to be jeopardized, the slave traders, 
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through their mouthpiece John Brown, began a vicious attack in the ' 
Providence Gazette on the Society and its largely Quaker membership. A 
caustic reply from the Society's secretary answered Brown’s accusations. 
This opened the floodgates; and the resulting literary tide, unmatched in 
turbulence since the Ward-Hopkins controversy thirty years earlier, 
spilled over into the rest of the state papers, where it monopolized public 
attention for nearly four months. In the polemical fracas, the Society 
eloquently defended both its goal and motives and survived the torrent of 
criticism and abuse with its reputation and membership intact. Scarcely 
had the last epithet been hurled when the game of words became a test of 
action." 

On May sixth, William Rotch, the New Bedford whaling magnate and ' 
charter member of the Abolition Society, notified Moses Brown that he 
had initiated a suit against the brigantine Hope, John Stanton, master. The 
brig was owned jointly by two other Newporters, Galeb Gardner and 
Nathaniel Briggs. Unsure whether the Society's charter allowed non- 
officers to initiate prosecutions, and aware of the “urgency of the situa- 
tion,” Rotch began the action privately. His suit charged the principals 
with fitting out the Hope from Boston, and carrying 116 slaves from Africa 
to the West Indies. It was signed by Deputy Sheriff William Gordon, of 
Bristol County, Massachusetts, who thereby became the formal plaintiff. 
The first case of an American slaver tried in a state or federal court would | 
therefore be tried on a technicality. Were Rhode Island citizens liable to | 
prosecution under Massachusetts law for an offense committed on Mas-' 
sachusetts soil and in violation of Massachusetts statute, or did jurisdiction 
extend only to Massachusetts residents? Rotch thought the offenders 
liable and sued on two counts totalling six thousand pounds. Briggs and 
Gardner responded indifferently to an unexpected sunrise subpoena by 
obtaining a bondsman for their first appearance in court. They denied 
that they were residents of Massachusetts, and claimed that the vessel was 
owned in New York. Because of the confusing residency issue, both 
thought it unlikely that the action would stand up in a Massachusetts 
court." 

Rotch had rightly assumed that the Abolition Society would finance 
the prosecution, and had therefore retained the best legal counsel avail- 
able, Massachusetts attorneys Christopher Gore and Thomas Dawes."* 
While they pondered legal strategies, Rotch assumed responsibility for 
gathering the evidence: depositions, customhouse documents, and ship's 
papers, all designed to prove the purpose and establish the particulars of 
the Hope's voyage. Intent appeared to be clear, and that part of the case, at 
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least, seemed airtight. The Society had even tracked down members of 
the Hope's crew who had fled Massaschusetts to escape prosecution, and 
had taken their depositions, despite concerted efforts by the trade's 
supporters in Providence and Newport to bribe, threaten, and otherwise 
intimidate the most credible witnesses in the case. The failure of a few 
crewmen to answer subpoenas, coupled with the conflicting testimony of 
those who did appear, led the Society to conclude that it had “not only the 
active exertions of interested men, but the force of money also, fully 
applied to combat with.” The silent ones remained so even in the face of 
t [ Seeeerepe citations. But the case seemed overwhelmingly strong. The 
\ defendants, it was found, did own the ship; they had embarked from 
| Boston for Africa; and they had carried slaves to Martinique. Gore and 
} Dawes had even checked the ultimate loophole, the United States Con- 
| stitution, ratified during the course of a long pretrial delay. Attorneys in 
New York had assured them that the Massachusetts law was in no way 
compromised or superseded by the constitutional clause freezing the 
status of the slave trade to the United States until 1808. Now only one 
‘minor question remained to be settled before the case came to trial.'* 

Moses Brown was acutely aware of the many criticisms leveled at the 
Abolition Society and its predominantly Quaker membership. Eschewing 
reason, the Society's critics often fell back on a familiar and persuasive 
litany of demeaning anti-Quaker stereotypes. Greedy merchants, unpa- 
triotic pacifists, and neutral war profiteers were but a few of the slurs 
dredged up at one time or another by mudslingers seeking to discredit 
Quaker programs or personalities."” 

Fear of such ad hominem attacks against the Quaker leadership may 
have prompted Moses Brown to question the original wisdom of pros- 
ecuting for the enormous sum of six thousand pounds. Early in May, he 
reminded William Rotch that it was principle, not money, that was the 
object of their prosecution, and he counseled dropping all but a token fine 
at the trial. The Society was widely known to be the real plaintiff in the 
case, and six thousand pounds’ worth of prospective damages would 
provide more than adequate grist for local rumor mills."* 

To many abolitionists, the courts were a poor but necessary last resort. 
Moses, for one, no doubt had hoped that simply having the law on the 
books would be deterrent enough, and this may partly explain the lack of 
prosecutions during 1788. Friends like Brown continued to hope that the 
more traditional Quaker techniques—patient counseling and mild coer- 
cion—would reform recalcitrant slave traders. Others disagreed. Samuel 
Hopkins, bulwark of the anti-slavery cause in hostile Newport, reminded 
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his friend in Providence that the Society’s “past neglect to prosecute, and 
known hesitation respecting it, has had a great effect already.” He was 
referring, of course, to the increasing numbers of African traders fitting | 
out from Rhode Island ports with complete impunity. They already held | 
“a low and contemptuous” attitude toward the Society; Hopkins further 
warned that “lenity, in this case, or anything that looks like irresolution, 
neglect, and dilatoriness, will fix a slur on the Society which cannot easily 
be wiped off, but will sink it into discredit.”"* Hopkins, as befitting a 
Congregational divine, was advocating the same strict policy of Old Testa- 
ment retribution that William Rotch sought to apply specifically to the 
Hope prosecution. Countering Brown's argument for reducing the fine, 
he advised delaying any such move until the slave traders were clearly 
convinced that their case was lost. To do otherwise would invite the 
suspicion that the Society knew it could not win in court. There was plenty 
of time to debate this point, however, as counsel for the defense suc- 
ceeded in delaying the case for more than a year. Finally, in March 179], ' 
the case came to trial.” 

A partisan crowd of abolitionists jammed the court of Common Pleas 
at Taunton, Massachusetts, as the trial opened. David Howell, president 
of the Society, read the case for the prosecution. Ownership, intent, and 
outcome of the voyage were all substantiated by a wealth of carefully 
drawn depositions. He concluded the lengthy presentation by asking for 
the maximum penalty, fifty pounds per slave (five thousand pounds) and 
two hundred pounds for the vessel. 

Defense counsel rose." William Channing, United States District 
Attorney for Rhode Island, may have shocked many in the courtroom 
when he announced that the defense would not contest the principal facts ! 
of the prosecution's case. The voyage had taken place, and one hundred | 
slaves purchased in Africa had been sold in the West Indies by his clients, | 
John Stanton and Caleb Gardner. One pivotal point he wished to deny, 
however. Stanton and Gardner, he claimed, were neither residents nor 
citizens of Massachusetts when the crime was committed, and hence were ' 
immune from the laws of Massachusetts while at sea, on the African coast, | 
or in the West Indies. Channing buttressed this assertion with a lengthy + 
definition of the word “resident,” assuring the jury that the framers of 
such a worthy law could hardly have meant by that term a Rhode Islander 
who merely touched at Boston to purchase rum. 

Channing was followed by another distinguished Rhode Islander, 
former deputy governor, William Bradford. Bradford’s presence at the 
defense table was certainly approved and probably urged by his two 


1 
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sons-in-law, Charles Collins and James D’Wolf, Bristol's biggest investors 
in rum and slaves. Emphasizing the danger of double jeopardy should his 
clients be prosecuted in Rhode Island, Bradford warned that the rights of 
whites and blacks alike were at stake. To uphold the rights of the latter in 
an instance where a double conviction was a possibility, ultimately “de- 
stroy[ed] the rights of both blacks and whites in all cases.” And, he quickly 
assured the court, he was “for the rights of all.” When Bradford con- 
cluded it was nearly nine o'clock at night. 

Thomas Dawes, one of the Society's two attorneys hired by plaintiff 
Rotch, then replied, concluding the case for the prosecution. He began by 
noting the insinuations made by the defense concerning the motives of his 
client and the role of the Abolition Society in the suit. The legislators in 
framing the statute, he explained, had realized that principles of human- 
ity might not always be of sufficient force to move the average citizen to 
undertake a costly prosecution. Therefore, they had purposely “set ava- 
rice against avarice,” giving half the forfeiture to the prosecutor. In order 
to convince the court that his client was concerned with the law and not 
the fine, Dawes said that Rotch would relinquish his right to the fifty-eight 
hundred pounds provided for in the first section of the statute. The jury 

' would now decide on the second count alone, that is, whether the defen- 

' dants, while resident at Boston, had fitted out a vessel intended for the 
slave trade, a crime that carried a pittance of a penalty by comparison, 
only two hundred pounds. 

Moses Brown's proposal to drop the first count entirely had apparent- 
ly carried the day. But the issue still seemed to hinge on the sticky point of 
residence. As the jury was about to withdraw, one of the twelve rose and 
asked the judge point blank, “What is a resident?” Judge Spooner replied, 
“Friend, you are a resident here while sitting in that seat.” 

The jury returned a quick verdict of guilty, which was announced the 
following morning. Defense appealed, and the residency question was 
explored further at the October session of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. Finally, the high court sustained the original verdict, as it did again 
when the slave traders filed a second appeal based on an arrest of judg- 
ment. 

The Abolition Society was jubilant. The Providence Gazette echoed the 
group’s elation in an article probably penned by a member of the Society. 
The paper declared that the judge's charge to the jury, which has not 
survived, “deserved to have been written in Letters of Gold. Such judges 
are a Terror to Evil-Doers, and a Glory toa Commonwealth.” The writer 
also praised the Abolition Society for persuading the plaintiff to drop the 
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charge of fifty-eight hundred pounds sterling. “This mild and humane 
procedure on the part of the Society must evince, that their object was 
more to give sanction and efficacy to the law, than to mulct the violaters 
thereof.” The celebration was short-lived.” 

In all likelihood, the Society's last-minute change of tactics in the Hope 
case was decided in advance. In fact, the plan conforms perfectly to 
William Rotch’s modification of Moses Brown's suggestion to drop the 
more expensive suit before the case came to trial. At the time, Rotch 
advised that “the cause must be supported and carried to a length that will 
clearly convince those traders they are fully within our power before any 
proposal of that kind be made.” Whatever its origins, this strategy estab- 
lished a precedent that the Society followed in almost every subsequent 
case. Henceforth, the Quaker legal sword was wielded for principle only, | 
never for the devastating cash penalties the law prescribed. Needless to 
say, slave traders welcomed the abolitionists’ idealistic approach.” 

The Rhode Island Society soon questioned the effect of their success- 
ful prosecution at Taunton, however. The flush of victory following the 
conviction in October ebbed considerably when the members convened 
on November 18. Despite the court action, it was noted that “divers | 
avaricious men” continued to carry on the trade with impunity from 
several Rhode Island ports. Moreover, the Hope case was only one of | 
several attempted prosecutions; others had proven “abortive.” A suit 
against James D’Wolf in the recently established federal circuit court | 
collapsed when the defendant fled the state. John Cook of Tiverton ' 
violated a written pledge to the Society by financing a slaver that cleared ' 
for Africa in July, eight months after the group had voted not to prose- 
cute him. In Newport, John Thurston, despite professed moral objec- 
tions, finally accepted an offer to pilot a local slaver when the Abolition 
Society failed to find him a berth on another vessel. All in all, a poor 
showing for two years’ work. As the November meeting adjourned, 
officers tried to buoy sagging spirits, and appealed to disheartened mem- 
bers to renew their efforts to root out the slave traders from their New- 
port and Bristol lairs.* 

The following months, however, produced even fewer results. The 
secretary continued his correspondence with known African merchants, | 
urging them to quit the trade, but the Society's pleas and warnings were 
ignored. Attention then focused briefly on Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, as abolitionists initiated suits in Salem and New Haven. Moses Brown 
advised the prosecution in both cases, and the Society contributed fifty 
dollars to the cause at Salem. By the middle of March 1793, the group 
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ceased its monthly meetings, and elected a standing committee to report 
to the membership on a quarterly basis. That committee would meet 
regularly to discuss the progress of its efforts to obtain evidence against 
suspected or known slave traders. Realizing the futility of trying to en- 
force a state law that even a deputy governor and attorney general 
seemed bent on subverting, Moses Brown next turned his energies to the 
growing movement for federal legislation against the trade. He lobbied 
extensively for the 1794 statute, appearing before Congress and speaking 
privately with James Madison among other notables. The new law once 
again raised hopes that the slave trade could be eliminated in the courts. 
Although Brown and the Society often took a back seat to federal officials 
in the ensuing enforcement efforts, they nevertheless provided customs 
officials and federal lawyers with evidence and valuable insights distilled 

| from their own seven-year legal struggle against the traffic. In many ways, 
the largely unknown effort by the United States government to stamp out 

. the Rhode Island slave trade bore the tactical imprint of Moses Brown 
and the Providence Abolition Society.” 


The Federal Act of 1794: First Prosecutions 


The first attempt by the United States government to halt American 
participation in the African slave trade, although marked by intermittent 
enthusiasm and sporadic successes, was ultimately a failure. Described by 

’ W.E. B. Du Bois as “loosely drawn and poorly enforced,” the 1794 “Act to 

prohibit the carrying on the Slave Trade from the United States to any 

foreign place or country” has long been considered a legal cipher. Its 

historical anonymity is undeserved, and stems mainly from Du Bois’ 

inability to find even one instance of its enforcement. In Rhode Island 

' alone, the district attorney prosecuted twenty-two cases both under the 
provisions of the act and its 1800 amendment in the decade after Presi- 
dent Washington signed it. Judged by its more comprehensive successor 
of 1807, this is quite an achievement. Paradoxically, the slave trade not 
only survived the 1794 law, but reached record proportions during the 
period. Its failure resulted not from lack of prosecutions, but rather from 
the mode of enforcement adopted by the federal bureaucrats who admin- 
istered it.* 

One of the first officials in the state to view the statute, United States 
Customs Collector William Ellery, did not receive his copy of the new law 
at Newport until August 8, 1794, approximately eight months after it had 
gone into effect. Ellery was doubtless struck by the measure's brevity, as 
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well as its tardy arrival, for it contained only four short sections. Section 
One forbade United States citizens or foreigners resident in America’ 
from fitting out a vessel from any point in the United States “for the, 
purpose of carrying on any trade or traffic in slaves, to any foreign. 
country; or for the purpose of procuring from any foreign kingdom . . 

the inhabitants of such kingdom . . . to be transported to any foreign 
country . . . to be sold or disposed of, as slaves.” Penalty for violation was 
forfeiture of the vessel. Section Two prescribed a further penalty of two; 
thousand dollars, to be divided equally between the United States and the| 
prosecutor. Section Three provided a bonding procedure for all foreign 
vessels clearing for Africa. Section Four provided the harshest penalty: 
for every slave carried, the offender sacrificed an additional two hundred | 
dollars, also to be divided equally between the United States and the! 
prosecutor. All cases arising from the act were to be tried in the federal 
Circuit or district court where the vessel in question was found.” 

African clearances declined sharply in 1794, although it is difficult to 
estimate how much of the drop was owing to the new legislation. In 
Newport and Providence, several slavers did clear for the coast after! 
customs officers had received copies of the act, but neither official initi- | 
ated actions against them. Ellery had at least read the law, for he wrote to' 
Comptroller Oliver Wolcott, Jr., almost immediately, requesting details 
about the bonding procedure. Having received no specific instructions 
from the Treasury Department, he may have assumed or hoped that 
private parties would take the initiative. Or, more likely, he may have 
thought the evidence against the recently departed vessels too slight to 
risk a prosecution. - 

Federal inertia continued into the early months of 1795. At this point, | 
slave traders apparently felt they had read the signs correctly and that no | 
prosecutions were forthcoming. African clearances for the second half of | 
the year reflected that optimism. Thirty-two vessels began voyages to the | 
coast, more than three times the number for the whole of 1794. Provi- 
dence merchants took the lead, accounting for 50 percent of the total. 
John Brown financed one of these, but nearly half of the Providence ships 
were owned by that town’s largest African trader, Cyprian Sterry. 
Together, they would soon find out firsthand whether the new law had 
teeth 


On March 11, 1797, nine members of the Abolition Society petitioned 
United States District Attorney Ray Greene, charging that Sterry's ship 
Ann, commanded by Samuel Packard, had sailed to Africa for slaves, 
contrary to the law. They requested that a suit be initiated against both 
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captain and owner.” Simultaneously, they began an action against John 
Brown’s ship Hope. The original petition has not survived, although other 
evidence confirms that this, too, was a Society prosecution, probably 
directed by William Rotch. Meanwhile, in the intervening months before 
Sterry’s scheduled court appearance, the Society alternately cajoled and 
threatened him, ultimately seeking to avoid another legal action. By early 
summer, Sterry became convinced of the Society's determination to pros- 
, ecute if he failed to heed the members’ informal warnings, and agreed to 
an out-of-court settlement. In return for a written pledge stating that he 
would never again be concerned in the slave trade, the Society assured 
Sterry that the case against him would be dropped. Both sides kept the 


i bargain. By the end of July, the Society withdrew the writ against him, and 
: his name never again appeared on an African ship register or cargo 


manifest. John Brown did not get off as lightly.” 

Immediately suspecting his brother’s hand in the case against him, 
John vented his anger at Moses in a series of letters that continued up to 
the time of his trial in August. Why had he been singled out for one 
transgression when others, particularly in Bristol and Newport, repeated- 
ly broke the law? And why was the Society unwilling to settle with him on 
the same lenient terms given Cyprian Sterry? In answering his brother's 
questions, Moses again underscored the guiding philosophy of the 
Friends’ antislavery efforts. The Sterry case embodied those principles 
completely, and was a tactical model that proved to the Abolition Society, 
at least, that moderate means might end the slave trade without rending 
the community fabric.” 

Moses first denied any complicity in the suit against John. Sympathiz- 
ing with his brother’s predicament, he confided that he would personally 
favor no prosecutions at all if the trade could be eliminated without resort 

{ to the courts. As this was not a reasonable expectation, he argued that the 
‘ law must be executed, “though as mildly at first as may be to answer the 
i purpose.” “The object of the prosecution,” he continued, “is to stop the 
, trade and get the traders’ profits of it, or their other money.” Thus, John 
might expect a minimal fine, probably forfeiture of his vessel. Moses then 
informed his brother that he had already approached the Society on 
John’s behalf to see if the prosecution might be avoided. His proposal—a 
signed, published statement by John, disavowing the trade and promising 
to quit it entirely—was rejected. The Society considered him “the first 
breaker” of the new law. There was, however, an even more fundamental 
reason behind their refusal of clemency. Several sources had reported 
that John had the backing of many other slave traders who wished to test 
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the strength of the new law. The informants claimed that the Hope was to| 
be the instrument for this test case, and, as such, the Society reasoned that! 
it had no other recourse than to pick up the gauntlet. Moses then con- 

cluded with some practical advice: the Hope was an old ship, and, if 
forfeited, might be repurchased at a moderate price. The real danger, as 

Moses saw it, was the strong possibility of “larger prosecutions” if the 

Society was provoked further. Further action would be contemplated 

only after the results of the initial forfeiture trial were in, however. Moses 

therefore counseled his brother “to be as temperate in thy defence as 

possible.” John’s prosecutors probably harbored no resentment from 

their last encounter in 1789, but Moses still cautioned against letting “ill 

blood rise again.” Much as he disapproved of having to see John “marked 

out alone,” he concluded that it might be worth the price if others in 

Providence were dissuaded from entering or continuing the trade. This 

was hardly the kind of reassurance John needed, and he directed his plea 

to other ears.” 

Letters to other members of the Society, as well as an eleventh-hour 
appeal to Moses requesting a continuance until they could agree on terms 
for dropping the case entirely, failed to move their readers. Time had run, 
out. On August 5, 1797, John Brown became the first Rhode Islander, | 
and probably the first American, to be tried under the Slave Trade Act of 
1794. The trial itself was somewhat anticlimactic, since few doubted that 
the government would fail to convict on so limited a charge. District 
Attorney Ray Greene read the indictment charging Brown and Captain 
Peleg Wood with fitting out a vessel intended for the slave trade, a 
violation of Section One. Despite information substantiating the purchase | 
of slaves in Africa and their sale in Havana, the government made no | 
further charges and asked only for the condemnation of the ship. District | 
Judge Benjamin Bourn, after examining the prosecution's evidence, and 
noting that no claim had been entered by the owner, decreed the Hope ! 
forfeit, and ordered a public auction set for August 26 at India Point in 
Providence. The case was closed.” 

Moses had been right in warning his brother of “larger prosecutions.” 
During or immediately following the trial, members of the Society hag- 
gled with John, but failed to extort from him a promise to give up his! 
slaving interests. Moses described their terms as moderate (perhaps an ‘ 
oral pledge to quit the trade), and said John would have accepted them 
“had it not been for the flatterings of his friends at Newport.” Slave 
traders there had presumably persuaded him to fight any libels by the 
plaintiffs, since the larger sums involved would necessitate a jury trial. 
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Newporters, it was assumed, would not convict a slave trader. Little is 
known about John Brown’s second trial, aside from the outcome; in June 
1798, he announced his victory over the “Wicked and Abominable Com- 
bination I mean the Abolition Society.” Ina letter to James Brown, he said 
he had obtained a verdict for costs against his prosecutors, and had 
‘advised them to quit while they were still solvent. Two months later, while 
soliciting his brother's support in his bid for a United States congressional 
seat, John referred to his current opponent Thomas Arnold's “unfortu- 
nate prosecution against me.” He harbored no malice against the Society's 
secretary, and expressed a desire to see “all disputes on the abolition 
business cease and the hatchet buried.”™ 


The Federal Act of 1794: Critical Cases 


Slave traders may have sensed a larger victory in the outcome of these 
first test cases, or, if not victory, at least a serviceable loophole. Although 
not always profitable or practical, owners could sometimes sell slaves and 
slaver together, if they deemed forfeiture too costly. If they could bear the 
cost or, better still, influence the bidding, owners could always repurchase 
a ship at auction for a fraction of the original cost. Still, Section One had 
‘ held; future juries might be less predictable. Abolitionists no doubt had 

mixed feelings, too. If the most valuable sections of the new law could not 
be enforced, its deterrent effect might be jeopardized severely. It re- 
mained to be seen whether forfeiture would be an adequate substitute, or 
if future juries could be relied on to convict. Furthermore, Moses Brown 
viewed his brother's victory in court as an aberration unlikely to reoccur. 
“Perhaps no other man among us,” he observed, “would have had so 
much favour shewn him and I doubt if there will be on a similar occasion.” 
, Moses, at least, was still optimistic. The real question at this point was 
| whether federal officials would take the initiative in enforcing the now 
| four-year-old statute.” 
| So far they had not. The United States Treasury Department, under 
: whose jurisdiction the law fell, had sent no specific instructions regarding 
enforcement either to customs officials or to the district attorney. The 
| government, despite its great financial and legal resources and strategi- 
| cally placed revenue agents, remained idle. 

Movement finally came midway through 1799. In June, Customs 
Collector Ellery received information from the United States Consular 
Agent in Havana concerning the schooner Betsey, allegedly a Boston 
vessel bound to Newport after having sold a cargo of sixty-four Africans 
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at Havana in March. The agent promised to forward the necessary 
documents for a prosecution, and offered to supply similar data on other 
slavers as they prepared to sail.” Ellery forwarded the letter to District | 
Attorney David L. Barnes, who promptly instituted libel proceedings. | 
Further investigation revealed that the Betsey was owned in Newport, and | 
that her owner/captain had died in Cuba. His widow entered a claim, but } 
District Judge Benjamin Bourn decreed the vessel forfeit in August, ' 
under Section One of the 1794 statute; the government received $351 for 
the Betsey at public auction. The owner's untimely death precluded furth- 
er prosecutions, and the case was closed.” 

The successful case against the Betsey marked the beginning of an 
intermittently intensive five-year federal campaign against the Rhode 
Island slave traders. While the Abolition Society participated in a few 
cases as informer, the impetus seems to have sprung mainly from the 
Treasury Department. In all, the government tried twenty-two cases, | 
commencing six actions in the remaining months of 1799 alone. Once ; 
again, the abolitionists seemed to have cause for hope. | 

Most cases were routine libels based on the dependable first section of 
the slave trade law. Typically, owners entered no claim, failed to appear in 
court, and found their vessels condemned and put on the auction block. 
Four of the 1799 cases fell under this category; the remaining two were 
more complicated, and merit further attention.” 

In their case against the schooner Lucy, owned by at least one member 
of the powerful D’Wolf clan of Bristol, the government sought to plug the | 
law’s most obvious loophole, whereby owners simply repurchased their | 
condemned vessels at auction, for a fraction of their value. Few citizens 
dared bid against an influential merchant; by common consent, the local | 
grandees refused to bid against one another. Collector Ellery claimed that ' 
owners or their pawns frequently bought their vessels back for as little as ' 
ten dollars. This was scarcely the penalty envisioned by the law's framers, , 
and appears even more ludicrous when compared with court costs, borne | 
by the government, of nearly one hundred dollars. If officials long toler- 
ated such bogus sales, “the law,” in Ellery’s words, “could not with any 
propriety be said to continue in force.”” 

To frustrate these evasions, the Secretary of the Treasury ordered 
Ellery to obtain a fair estimate of the Lucy's value and send someone to the 
auction to bid for the government. The agent was authorized to purchase 
the vessel, providing the bidding did not exceed two-thirds of the com-, 
puted price. On July 8, the Lucy was duly condemned in District Court, 
and an auction was set for July 25 at Bristol. Local customs officials were 
understandably reluctant to do the government's bidding.” 
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Samuel Bosworth, Surveyor for the Port of Bristol, was neither a 
willing nor ideal candidate, but had little say in his selection. Ellery 
described his subordinate as an honest, if somewhat timid person who 
undertook the disagreeable task “with considerable fear and trembling.” 


' That fear was well founded, for Bosworth's assignment would bring him 


face to face with the entire D’Wolf family, the Lucy’s owners, and Bristol's 
illustrious and already infamous first family." 

The result of that clash was personal humiliation for Bosworth, defeat 
for the government, and a tale that became legend. On the evening 
preceding the day of sale Charles D’Wolf, the official owner of the Lucy, 
his brother James, and John Brown paid a visit to Bosworth’s home. The 
trio bluntly advised him to decline the assignment, as “it was not in the line 


| of duty.” The surveyor’s refusal brought the D’Wolf pack back the follow- 
‘ing morning, in a much less generous mood. Charles hinted that if 


Bosworth appeared at the sale he probably would be “insulted if not 
thrown off the wharf by some of the sailors.” After disavowing any 
personal involvement in the proposed dunking, they departed leaving 
Bosworth to reflect on his predicament.* 

The frightened surveyor never made it to the auction, although his 


| trial by water was cancelled in favor of a more elaborate scheme. His 


would-be baptizers, in nominal Indian dress and with faces blackened, 


, seized him as he approached the wharf, and hustled him aboard a small 
, sailboat. Fortuntely for Bosworth, the tea party scenario was modified at 
‘ this point, and he was merely taken two miles down the bay and deposited 


at the foot of Mount Hope. With the government agent safely out of 
bidding range, the sale proceeded, and the D’Wolfs briefly exchanged 
bids with one of their captains before allowing him to purchase the Lucy. 


, The government had found the slave traders more than a match on their 
‘home turf, and never tried the tactic again. Despite the wry circum- 


stances, the Lucy incident was a serious setback in the legal battle against 
the slave trade. Section One of the 1794 statute was virtually nullified; the 
forfeiture bludgeon had been whittled down to a mere switch. Inexpen- 
sive forfeitures might deter middling merchants from continuing the 
commerce, but unless the major traders were libeled continuously, there 
was little hope of sabotaging their livelihood. In the fall of 1799, that 
prospect seemed increasingly remote.” 

Having succeeded in minimizing the penalty clause of the only en- 
forceable section of the Slave Trade Act of 1794, slave traders next began 
devising strategies to circumvent the law entirely. In April 1799, the 
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United States cutter Governor Jay stopped at sea the brigantine Orange, on 
her way to Havana with a cargo of slaves. The commander, after boarding | 
the brig and examining her cargo and papers, allowed her to proceed, } 
since he had no authority under the 1794 act to condemn the vessel at sea. 
However, upon returning to port he did convey his findings to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Secretary Wolcott in turn forwarded the 
necessary information to his customs officers in Rhode Island, and 
directed that they commence a libel as soon as the Orange arrived back in 
their district. Wolcott's letter, dated September 12, was three-months late; 
the Orange had entered at Newport on June 4, and the delay provided the 
brig’s owners with more than enough time to institute sham legal pro- 
ceedings of their own.“ 

Freeman Mayberry, whose name appeared on the register as both 
owner and captain of the Orange, undoubtedly owned little more than a 
nominal share in the vessel. Many of the larger African traders, in coe} 





case the Bristol firm of Bourn and Wardwell, made bogus sales to their 
slave ship captains to allay the suspicions of prying customs collectors. 
Within a month after the Orange's return from Havana, her owners had 
directed the crew to enter a libel for unpaid wages amounting to roughly 
twelve hundred dollars. At the trial, Judge Bourn condemned the vessel, 
and ordered it sold to compensate the thirteen aggrieved seamen. On July 
25, John Munro, acting on behalf of the original owners, purchased the 
Orange at auction for seventy-three hundred dollars.“ 

Within a month after receiving Secretary Wolcott's letter concerning 
the Orange, Collector Ellery and District Attorney Barnes had prepared 
the government's case. Barnes appeared in court on October 8, and asked 
that the brig be condemned for a breach of Section One. At this point,| 
John Munro stepped forward to enter a claim for the vessel, being careful 
to point out that he had not been concerned in the brig during the time of 
the alleged slaving voyage, from December 1798 to June 1799. Following 
this assertion, which was perfectly true, he went on to deny that the Orange 
had been involved in the slave trade under her previous owner and 
captain, Freeman Mayberry. Judge Bourn called for the proofs on both 
sides, and the case was continued to the February 1800 term.“ 

Despite the complication, Ellery and Barnes remained optimistic even 
with the knowledge that Judge Bourn was presiding over a case in which a 
close relative was intimately, if not publicly, involved. For appearances 
sake, Shearjashub Bourn, the Bourn half of Bourn and Wardwell, stayed 
in the background while partner Samuel Wardwell directed Munro's 
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case. Ellery ridiculed the transparency of the ruse, but concluded that the 
judge would condemn anyway. To do otherwise would set a dangerous 

\ precedent and foreclose the possibility of prosecuting future slavers, “for 
they will all be libelled and sold for wages, and the law [will] be shamefully 
evaded.”” 

Judge Bourn was certainly not intimidated by the conflict of interest 
aspect of the case, and proved Ellery's speculations wrong. His decision in 
favor of Munro stressed the prosecution's failure to enter a claim on the 
vessel before it was sold on behalf of the seamen in July. Munro’s property 
in the Orange was therefore deemed unshakeable. The seamen, according 
to the judge’s interpretation of Molloy, the relevant English authority, 
had a right to their wages by their action of debt as the “lading of 
prohibited goods on board a ship . . . though it subjects the vessel to 
forfeiture . . . disables not the mariner of his wages.” That right, the judge 
determined, was “paramount to that of the United States,” although he 
ultimately declined to decide on that particular question. It was sufficient, 

\ he ruled, that the lawful decree condemning the Orange for seamen’s 
wages had not been contested during the period before the sale in July. 

The government was stunned. Barnes entered an appeal, but the 
United States Circuit Court sustained the verdict. If the decision stood, 
the government faced the prospect of racing returning slavers to court in 
an attempt to obtain libels that would stick. This solution was question- 
able, given the length of time needed to collect evidence for a prosecution 
and thoroughly prepare a case. Despite the favorable ruling, however, 
slave traders did not rush to take advantage of the apparent technicality. 
The government would be on the lookout for similar attempts; and, in 
addition, owners may not have trusted Judge Bourn to render similar 
verdicts when his father was not concerned in the case.“ 

At any rate, this avenue was totally cut off in 1803. Barnes, who had 
replaced Bourn on the District Court bench, ruled against the seamen of 
the Amested, declaring they had voluntarily served on board a vessel they 
knew to be breaking the law. Therefore, they had no claim to their wages. 
By this time, however, few slavers needed such elaborate evasions; most 
violated the law openly.® 


The Special Prosecutor 


Looking back over the first year of active government involvement 
against the slavers, United States officials could take little comfort from 
the meager results. While six vessels were libelled and sold that year, 
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thirty-eight cleared for the coast, and most of those that had been sold at! 
auction were back in the trade within a year. The 1794 act was barely’ 
limping along on one section, and even that had been circumvented on | 
occasion. In Bristol, the kidnapping of a United States customs officer was ' 
seen as a colossal joke, and the crime was never officially reported to the: 
United States Marshall, let alone tried in court. 

Nevertheless, 1799 was one of the most successful single years for 
prosecutions throughout the entire period. Despite alleged hesitancy on 
the part of the District Attorney—Ellery claimed that Barnes did not like 
“such business”—most officials appeared to be doing their jobs com- 
petently. Moses Brown seemed to think that the government's failure to 
prosecute for more than forfeiture was simply the first stage in a compre- 
hensive plan of attack that would be escalated if mild, initial tactics failed 
to deter the slave traders. Of course Brown may have been only reading 
too much of his own favored strategy into Barnes’ low gear operation. 
Meanwhile, at both the highest and lowest government levels, the secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Newport customs collector displayed an 
interest in anti-slavery work bordering on enthusiasm. These few hopeful 
signs notwithstanding, an atmosphere of gloom prevailed among govern- 
ment officials. Ellery, who surveyed the scene from his vantage point at 
the Newport Customhouse, feared that continued defiance of the law 
might eventually result in its repeal. In his Biblical simile, the merchants 
were “driving on the trade Jehu like, as if determined to set Congress at 
defiance.” In a letter to Secretary Wolcott, he cataloged the long list of 
evasions that had emasculated the first congressional remedy. The lastest » 
ploy by the Bristol traders was a petition to Congress requesting the : 
creation of a customs district at Bristol, separate from the Newport office, 
with its own staff and collector. If the government did not get additional 
leverage soon, Ellery prophesied, even the meager results of 1799 would 
be beyond reach.” 

Ellery's fears that the act of 1794 would be repealed never material- 
ized. The opposition in the House of Representatives, led personally by | 
John Brown, not only failed to repeal the 1794 statute, but mustered only , 
five votes against an amendment strengthening the act. That legislation, | 
adopted May 10, 1800, expanded the scope, and increased the penalties ! 
of its predecessor. More important, it provided a new enforcement 
mechanism. United States residents and citizens were forbidden to own 
“directly or indirectly . . . any right or property” in a slaver, American or; 
foreign, and were prohibited from serving aboard those vessels in any} 
capacity. Congressional framers set fines at double the value of the vessel/ 


\ 
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and twice the value of the slaves. In addition, the law prescribed a two 
hundred dollar penalty and a jail sentence of up to two years for seamen 


who defied the latter provision. Under the fourth section, United States 


commissioned vessels were authorized to seize American slavers and their 
cargoes, and if a vessel was decreed forfeit in a court of law, all fines were 
to be divided among the crews according to prize law custom. Naval 
commanders were further directed to detain “every person found on 
board” captured slavers, and convey them to the United States for trial. 
The final clause retained the earlier provision allowing half the forfei- 
tures to the informant." 

The aggressive amendment gave Rhode Island traders immediate 
pause. Only one of the nineteen African clearances recorded in 1800 was 
dated after the law’s passage. Wary merchants waited to see what the 
government would do with its revitalized anti-slavery statute. If we judge 
by the number and nature of cases prosecuted in the following months, it 
did little. The government libelled only three vessels during 1800, and 
each case stopped at forfeiture. The new legislation went untested; the 
brief hiatus ceased; and, by the first of the year, slavers were once more 
fitting out of Rhode Island ports. The only encouraging news to come out 
of a district courtroom in 1800, from the District Attorney's point of view 
was the guilty verdict against slaver captain, Paul Brownell. Accused of 
purchasing four slaves while on the coast of Africa, Brownell was con- 
victed under the fourth section of the 1794 act and fined eight hundred 
dollars plus court costs. Aside from the verdict, the case was novel in 


, another respect. For the first time, a private citizen was named in a federal 
_ libel as the official plaintiff. Few Rhode Islanders dared take such a public 


stand, and even the Abolition Society now worked anonymously. Signifi- 


‘cantly, Nathaniel Whitaker, Brownell’s accuser, listed his residence as 
, Bath, Maine.* 


The year’s end brought an additional glimmer of hope for the trade’s 
opponents. Thomas Robinson's Christmas Eve letter to Moses Brown 


_ carried not only season's greetings, but a letter of introduction for Cap- 
: tain John Leonard of New York. The captain, Robinson advised, brought 
' with him “instructions from the Secretary of the Treasury to prosecute 
, the Guinea traders in slaves.” He requested Moses Brown's advice and 


assistance, especially in recommending a suitable adviser for his work in 
Boston. Leonard, he concluded, understandably desired as much secrecy 
as possible.”* 

After consulting with Brown, Prosecutor Leonard worked rapidly, 
filing his first writ on December 31 against James D’Wolf. The vessel in 
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question was the sloop Fanny, which had been condemned at New Provi- 

dence in November. Showing little of the District Attorney's restraint, the! 
Special Prosecutor sued D’Wolf as the Fanny's sole owner on four dif-, 
ferent counts totalling twenty thousand dollars. The Bristol merchant’ 
apparently took the matter seriously, for he quickly retained three experi- 

enced defence attorneys. Asher Robbins, his chief counsel, had been 

defending slave traders for more than a decade. The case was argued at! 
District Court in February before Judge Benjamin Bourn and a jury of 

twelve obviously single-minded citizens. The group quickly reached a’ 
unanimous verdict. “We find that the said James D’Wolfe owes nothing,” 

the foreman reported, “and find for the said James D’Wolfe his costs.” 

Leonard's reaction went unrecorded, but Moses Brown claimed that the 

decision discouraged many of the Abolition Society's members to the 

point that he feared lest the once influential group lose its last vestige of 
dignity.” 

The Special Prosecutor wasted little time brooding over the defeat, 
and next sued the Fanny's captain, Nathaniel Ingraham. This case, unre- 
corded in the Rhode Island District Court records, proved more success-, 
ful for the government. Ingraham received a heavy fine and the max-| 
imum two-year jail sentence. Pleas to President Jefferson by James 
D’Wolf through Congressman Christopher Ellery and, strangely enough, . 
Collector William Ellery mitigated the sentence somewhat. The hapless, 
captain did spend several months in jail, thus earning him the undesirable | 
distinction of becoming the first and only Rhode Islander ever impris-| 
oned for violating federal slave trade laws. In 1804, Congressman Chris- 
topher Ellery returned the government's half of Ingraham’s fine to James! 
D'Wolf, with President Jefferson’s personal approval. A year earlier, ' 
Collector Ellery had forwarded the captain's own appeal for executive 
pardon to the White House; Jefferson, however, placed principle above 
politics, and denied the request. The President thought Ingraham de- ' 
serving of his sentence, but hinted that he might appeal to the courts. 
Whether or not the Fanny's commander served out the remainder of his 
term is unknown.” 

Again the D'Wolfs had fought the government to a draw. William 
Ellery’s role in the attempt to pardon Ingraham is puzzling. Ellery was no 
friend of D’Wolf’s, and often railed against the state's more arrogant 
African merchants, whom he sarcastically dubbed “the Great Ones.” He 
termed their trade in rum and slaves “wicked” and “intolerable”; and his 
actions at the Newport Customhouse seemed to support the authenticity 
of his denunciations. He may have considered himself a neutral conduit 
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to the President's office, or he may have known Ingraham personally, and 
wished to do a favor for a friend in trouble. The only other plausible 
explanation for his seeming generosity toward a slaver captain is political. 
Pressure was building in Rhode Island's Republican strongholds at this 
point for the removal of federal appointees, like Ellery, who had survived 
the revolution of 1800. Helping Ingraham may have been a sop to those, 
like D’Wolf, who wished such political plums as the collectorships in 
Republican hands.* 

Special Prosecutor Leonard was not deterred by his failure to fine 
Bristol's most powerful merchant out of the slave trade. He continued to 
consult with District Attorney Barnes, who advised him in his next case to 

| prosecute for vessels only. The ships in question had been seized by the 
| United States Navy with no slaves on board, and hence were not liable, 
j under the fourth section of the 1800 amendment, to pay penalties for 
cargoes already sold. Leonard must have concurred, for the three libels 
filed during the remaining months of 1801 all sought forfeiture only. 
Interestingly enough, Leonard's name no longer appeared as plaintiff, 
and he may have returned to Washington. John Brown reported his 
presence there under rather trying circumstances sometime after the 
Fanny trial in February 1801. Apparently fearful that Leonard’s strategy 
against D’Wolf would become a dangerous and costly precedent, a group 
of civic-minded Bristollians travelled to Washington to make their own 
| appeal at the Federal Courthouse. According to Brown, as Leonard was 
coming down the Courthouse steps, several unidentified assailants 
assaulted him. The prosecutor escaped serious injury, but even so warm a 
defender of the trade as John Brown thought the tactic a bit extreme. 
More important, though, he considered the action ill-timed, for legisla- 
tion of crucial consequence to all Rhode Island slave traders was then 
pending in the Lower House, and Brown was coneerned that it might be 
jeopardized by his constituents’ overzealous show of force. The impor- 
tance of the issue at stake, the creation of a separate customs district at 
Bristol, can be gauged accurately by the rather unconventional lobbying 
of its supporters.” 

The separate district issue loomed largest among the three new de- 
| velopments in the struggle between the government and the slave traders 
\from 1801 to 1804. Attempts to prosecute the African merchants on rum 
‘exportation bonds failed completely, while libels under the slave trade 

statutes by private citizens met with only limited success. Bond cases were 
‘extremely difficult to prove. Juries were reluctant to convict, and owners 
\appealed the few successful convictions to Congress, which overturned 


' 
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the original verdicts on the advice of a Treasury comptroller friendly to 
the slavers.* 

Privately initiated cases accounted for six of the seven suits tried in 
1803, the last year of prosecutions. All but one requested and resulted in 
forfeiture. The single exception, a landmark case against Charles D’Wolf, 
saw the latter penalized two thousand of the twelve thousand dollars sued 
for by a Boston distiller. Isaac Sherman originally sued for forfeiture 
alone, but after losing an ear to the knife of local “banditti” while spend- 
ing the night at a Bristol inn during the trial, he was moved to press for 
greater damages. These cases, as well as the bond suits, were overshad- 
owed by the broader ramifications of the redistricting crisis. Once that was 
settled, the possibility of further prosecutions of any sort was permanent- 
ly foreclosed.” 

The movement to create a separate customs district at Bristol began 
late in 1799, following the first year of intensive prosecutions under the 
Slave Trade Act of 1794. In October, Newport Collector William Ellery, 
alluding to the Bosworth affair, quipped about “the late exploit of the 
Narraganset Indians to procure a collector of the customs for the district 
of Bristol and Warren.” A letter to Secretary of the Treasury Oliver 
Wolcott the following February made it clear that the goal was no longer a 
joke. Bristol merchants had petitioned Congress on the subject, and a’ 
counter-petition soon followed from opposers of the plan in nearby | i 
Warren. Ellery at first included his own opinion on the proposal, advising | | 
the Secretary that he hoped the original petition would “not be hastily | \ 
granted.” He quickly changed his mind, however, crossed out his original 
thought, and stated only that he trusted both requests would “be duly [sic] | 
considered.” 


The Separate District Issue 


The creation of the Bristol customs district occurred during the hectic 
months between Jefferson's election and inauguration. John Brown, who 
guided the measure through the House, advised the leaders of the move- 
ment, James D’Wolf and Shearjashub Bourn, that their petitions were 
unlikely to pass either House during the first session of the Sixth Congress 
in 1800. The overwhelming support in both Houses of Congress for the 
Slave Trade Act of 1800, which passed at the end of that session, showed 
the wisdom of Brown’s prediction. At this point, the Providence congress- 
man was unsure of votes for the new district even among his Rhode Island 
colleagues. The issue was, therefore, postponed until the second session, 
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which began late in December 1800. Brown then resumed his politicking 
in the legislature, and attempted to mask the real purpose of the measure, 
and prevent potential opponents from making any connections between 
Bristol’s request and that town’s interest in the slave trade. As a result of 
his success, many cross-party alliances were temporarily forged. Brown, 
for example, was a staunch Federalist and D’Wolf, the prime mover in the 
Bristol effort, was an equally partisan Republican. By mid-February, 
| Brown reported that the Rhode Island petitions were locked up in the 
House Committee on Commerce and Manufacturing. At this critical 
juncture, Special Prosecutor John Leonard was attacked on the court- 
house steps. Brown was incensed at this clumsy intrusion on his delicate 
maneuverings. “This outrageous conduct will add to the jealousy of all 
those and you know they are not a few in Congress who are prejudiced 
against the Bristol merchants on account of the African trade,” he warned 
Judge Benjamin Bourn. The Senate had already passed its own version of 
a bill incorporating the demands of the petitioners, and Brown thought 
there was little that could be done to prevent an unfavorable report from 
being made to the whole House. He apparently underestimated his 
‘ powers of persuasion, for the opposition, led by the slave trade’s most 
vehement critic, Delaware Federalist James Bayard, was somehow muz- 
\ zled. When the mixed party coalitions in the House finally voted on 
) February 23, Brown triumphed. As a result, Bristol became a separate 
| Customs district, raising the state's total to three. Slavers could now avoid 
| the prying eyes of Collector Ellery at Newport, and clear directly from 
Bristol." 

Celebration in Bristol over the recent coup was tempered by President 
Adams’ “midnight” appointment of Jonathan Russell to the newly created 
collectorship on March 3, the day before Jefferson's inauguration. The 
D’Wolf faction had either trusted Russell or had failed to submit their 
own nominee for the post. More likely, John Brown was forced to bow to 
the patronage wishes of outgoing Secretary Wolcott, Comptroller Steele, 
or the Federalist collectors at Newport and Providence. In any event, 
; Russell’s performance caused the Bristol African merchants much con- 
: cern over the next three years; his removal became the final object in their 
, continuing struggle against the government's attempted suppression of 

the African slave trade.” 
The overthrow of the Federalists and the resulting shuffle in the 
Treasury Department at first had little effect on the legal campaign 
‘ against the slave traders. Secretary Gallatin, busy creating a fiscal policy 
for Jefferson, had neither the time nor the personal interest necessary to 
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continue the work of his predecessor. Nevertheless, Comptroller Steele/ 
carried on with much the same vigor that had characterized his effo’ 
under Wolcott. Steele, a nominal Federalist and valuable civil servant, ha 
been retained when Gallatin, an advocate of the merit system, took over at 
the Treasury. Prosecutions did slacken during the first two years of | 
Gallatin’s tenure as secretary, but Steele fought vigorously for Ellery and | 
Barnes during the protracted export bonds cases. Forced to resign be- ; 
cause of poor health in December 1802, the comptroller did so over the} 
President’s loud protest. Steele's replacement by Gabriel Duvall coincided | 
with the final stages in the Bristol-based campaign against Collector! 
Russell. 

The new Treasury comptroller showed little enthusiasm for con-| 
tinuing the anti-slave trade policy of his predecessors. Politics may have! 
dampened Duvall’s ardor, as well. James D’Wolf cautiously sized up his} 
new opponent through Republican Congressional contacts in Washing~- 
ton. By February 1803, those sources informed him that Duvall, a Mary- 
land Republican, might prove to be more of a friend than anyone had 
expected. Duvall’s position on the rum bond violations was certainly 
different from that of Steele and Wolcott, both of whom had used them to | 
trip up Rhode Island slavers. Duvall “agrees exactly with our sentiments,” | 
a D'Wolf agent reported, “and condemns in language almost as strong as | 
ours the conduct of his predecessor and yet he offers no relief.’"" : 

Relief would obviously have to come from sources nearer the top of 
the Republican hierarchy. Realizing this, the slave traders struck out for 
the summit. Jefferson had initially been cool to the wholesale removal of | 
Adams’ lower echelon appointments. As Postmaster General Gideon. 
Granger observed, “There was no man on God’s Earth except Thomas’ 
Jefferson who could possibly keep the friends of government quiet and 
still continue so many Tories in office.” Political realities, coupled with 
pressure from disgruntled Republican supporters at the state level, 
however, gradually wore away the President's inhibitions. Anger at ' 
Adams over the midnight appointments and at the unplacated Federalists 
precipitated his metamorphosis within two years from a champion of : 
merit to a spoilsman extraordinaire. In the fall of 1803, a Rhode Island 
delegation joined the throngs of other state Republican leaders besieging 
the executive office to demand a more tangible share in the Republican 
victory. After gaining the approval and advice of high ranking Republi- 
cans, DeWitt Clinton and Postmaster General Gideon Granger, a delega- ' 
tion of Rhode Island congressmen led by Senator Christopher Ellery 
waited on the President. According to one member of that party, Charles. 
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Collins, they spoke their minds freely, and urged the President to consid- 
er the political advantages the party would gain should he choose to 
remove Federalist appointees in their state, and fill the positions with 
deserving and qualified Republicans. Jefferson apparently concurred but 
said that in each case it would be “necessary to point out delinquencies.” 
Ellery thought opposition to the administration and its friends sufficient 
grounds for removal, but the President demanded more evidence of 
wrongdoing than simply obstructionist voting behavior in the state legis- 
lature. It was finally agreed that instances of misconduct and active 

| campaigning at elections “would have weight” in deciding the fate of 
' Federalist customs officials and other appointees. ~ 

Pleased with the outcome of the meeting, the Rhode Islanders agreed 
that the time was right to strike. Collins advised James D'Wolf’s brother 
, John to begin circulating a petition among state Republicans for Collector 

| Russell’s removal, and reminded his friend to include only those reasons 
| suggested by the President himself. The D'Wolfs also informed Jefferson, 
through Congressional intermediation, that the continued denial of 
office to Rhode Island Republicans might result in their state rejecting the 
constitutional amendment designed to alter the voting of the Electoral 
College and thereby prevent another deadlocked presidential election. 
Finally, in February of 1804, Jefferson caved in and fired Collector 
| Russell. His replacement at the Bristol Customhouse was Charles 
Collins.” 

There was little Russell could do. The petitions had been circulated 
privately; and opposition, even if allies could be found, would have 
proven extremely awkward. Russell had received word of his ouster from 
Comptroller Duvall only days before it became public knowledge. His 
only recourse at that point was a belated letter of defense and accusation 

‘to the President through Secretary Gallatin. In it, he defended his vote 

_ against James D'’Wolf in a recent state election as being “apart from all 
political considerations.” Moreover, he would continue to oppose all 
, those who broke the laws of the United States. Russell then narrated at 
' length the long connection that both D’Wolf and Collins had with the 
slave trade, naming vessels, captains, dates, and owners. But his belated 

i indictment proved futile; the collectorship was irretrievably gone, and 
with it went the prospect of terminating the Rhode Island slave trade in 
the federal courts.” 

Senator Ellery summed up the situation as it stood early in 1804 in a 
letter to James D'Wolf. He wrote: “There is now, dear Sir, nothing more 
to be done for Bristol—everything which she asked is granted.” Ellery was 
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right. From 1804 to 1807, prosecutions of slave traders ceased, and | 
African clearances from Rhode Island ports soared. Occasional directives | 
from the Treasury or State Departments, including a personal order 

from Secretary Madison to prosecute four known Rhode Island slavers, | 
were simply ignored. Prosecutions, under the circumstances, were im- 
possible. Applications for ships’ documents went unanswered at the Bris- 
tol customhouse, where Collins pursued an egalitarian policy of obstruc- 
tionism toward all the trade's critics. At Newport, William Ellery was busy: 
protecting his own post. Intimidation and violence had silenced inform- 
ers and cowed juries. The legal machinery ground to a halt, and neither’ 
judge nor district attorney could make it work without help from the 
bureaucrats beneath them. Slave traders or their supporters sat in both! 
state and national legislatures; the D’Wolf clan alone had a place each in! 
the state assembly and senate. Even the President of the United States had 
been a party to the slave traders’ ultimate triumph, although most ! 
assumed that he had been duped. Nevertheless, he did nothing to remedy 

the effects of his appointment when apprised of its consequences, and was. 

savagely burlesqued in the Federalist press. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the policy of leniency advocated by the 
abolitionists in the beginning of the struggle, and continued for some 
time by federal officials, was unwise. This strategy discouraged only a few, 
and allowed the majority to organize and coordinate their effort. When 
the government was successful in the courtroom, as it was in the numer- 
ous prosecutions under Section One, the slave traders minimized the 
effect of the penalty by repurchasing their forfeited vessels for a fraction 
of their value. Later, when the government attempted to enforce the 
tougher provisions of the statutes, local juries were persuaded not to 
convict. Throughout the struggle, the slavers supplemented legal 
strategems with violence. Finally, they effected a political solution that 
obviated the need for a legal one. It is ironic that Jefferson himself, an‘ 
avowed foe of the trade all his life, was a party to that solution. On| 
December 2, 1806, Jefferson urged Congress to begin drafting the leg- 
islation that would eventually become the Anti-Slave Trade Act of 1807. 
Whether he realized it or not, he had already nullified that act, as well as 
its predecessor, by a petty political appointment made nearly three years 
before. Politics had triumphed over law.” 


Spilogue 


An Ethiopian could as soon change his skin as a Newport merchant could be 
induced to change so lucrative a trade . . . for the slow profits of any manu- 
factory. 


William Ellery to Moses Brown, 1791 
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HODE Island participation in the slave trade after January 1, 
1808, is a maddening puzzle, for most of the pieces are miss- 
ing. The brazen quality that marked the African merchants’ 
earlier involvement, following state sanction in 1787 and 
federal intervention in 1794, evaporated after total abolition, and they 
ceased their flouting of federal laws. On New Year's Day 1808, Africa 
virtually disappeared from the destination columns of customhouse rec- 
ords, where it had mocked collectors for twenty years. In Bristol, the 
post-war capital of African commerce, Collector Charles Collins, who 
personified contempt for abolition law, recorded only five vessels bound | 
for Africa in the first three years following total abolition. A port that | 
annually had sent up to 40 percent of its fleet to Africa, and a like 
percentage to the West Indies, now sent 80 to 90 percent to the Carib- 
bean. From 1807 to 1809, departures to Cuba alone doubled. To read | 
Collins’s records one would think Bristol slavers had overnight joined the/| 
molasses fleet. Slave import figures seem to substantiate that assumption. 
At Havana, Bristol's largest market, officials recorded only 235 slaves in 
four American vessels from 1810 to 1820, a stark contrast to the 10,840 
delivered there from 1805 to 1809. Officially, Rhode Island had aban- 
doned the slave trade.' 

This would indeed be a remarkable response from merchants who 
had fought so long and hard to keep their African commerce intact, all 
the more so because their victory was so complete. Slave traders had 
secured a haven for their illegal operations with the creation of the 
separate customs district at Bristol in 1801, and, three years later, in- 
stalled one of their own as collector. Why, after years of pursuing the( 
trade with impunity, would another statute deter them? Perhaps the, 
Abolition Act's penalties—five-figure fines and five- to ten-year prison: 
sentences—scared some. Or, possibly, slavers waited, as they had after the 
passage of previous federal legislation, to test the government's deter- 
mination to prosecute violators. Like its predecessors, however, the new 
law contained no special enforcement mechanism, and still relegated | 
jurisdiction to the Treasury Department, and, thus, ultimately to local | 
collectors, one of whom the slave traders owned. More likely, however, it! 
was simply the extended reach of the Anglo-American laws that erased | 
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Africa from the customhouse lists, and forced slavers underground. For 
| the first time, the law left no loopholes; slave trade in its entirety was off 
| limits to Americans, whereas, before 1808, the African slave trade to 
| American ports was constitutionally protected. Prior to that date owners 

could clear their vessels without worrying about a nosey collector's re- 

sponse to the suspicious and readily identifiable African outfit since, 
| technically, only the foreign sale, not the slaving voyage itself, constituted 
| violation. Conceivably, then, Rhode Island merchants were merely keep- 
| ing up appearances, seeking not to antagonize their opponents, who, by 
‘Congressional vote at least, now possessed a political if not a moral 
majority on the issue. With public consciousness and abolitionist expecta- 
tions both cresting, arrogance was simply inappropriate. Common sense, 
not fear, dictated a low profile.” 

But with evidence so scanty, how do we know for certain that slavers 
simply went out of sight, not out of the trade entirely? We don’t know 
precisely when or why individual merchants and ports ceased slaving 
activities. The available evidence merits one conclusive generalization 

[ and a number of more tentative hypotheses. It does not appear that 
| Rhode Island ports or individual Rhode Island merchants participated in 
| the illegal heyday of the modern American slave trade. That phase, 
' running roughly from 1840 to 1860, and distinguished mainly by the 
huge vessels involved in it, sputtered to life in the 1820s, a time when the 
last Newport and Bristol holdouts were withdrawing from the trade. The 
evidence for such an assertion—Congressional debates and reports, 
accounts of captures at sea, and trial summaries—fails to implicate either 
Rhode Island residents or capital. Nor are any state ports cited as bases for 
the pre-Civil War period of the American slave trade. In fact, with the 
exception of an occasional accusation directed at Portland or Boston, 
slaver haunts seem to have shifted southward, with New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and New Orleans as the object of most federal finger pointing. 
Clearly, by this time Rhode Island had relinquished its African interest.* 
Earlier, from abolition to the mid-1820s, the record is cloudy, but 

| charges of Rhode Island involvement from a variety of sources are fre- 
quent enough to warrant a sympathetic hearing. Oral tradition and local 

: legend have long placed Rhode Island at the center of a thriving, clandes- 
’ tine commerce in African slaves during the decade and a half following 
complete federal censure. More trustworthy, perhaps, are the claims of 
abolitionist Moses Brown, who continued to catalog Rhode Island slavers 
long after the moribund Providence Abolition Society ceased its monthly 
meetings. In 1811, he attempted to document the Bristol slave trade to 
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Havana, and named James D’Wolf, then State Assemblyman, along with 

his brother, as that port’s principal practitioners. D’Wolf biographers! 

contend that the trade languished until the Treaty of Ghent, when’ 

brother George resumed “black-birding,” and that he persisted until 

1820, when President Monroe refused to reappoint Collector Collins. ' 
Occasional letters in the D’Wolf Papers corroborate specific voyages, but 

give little indication of overall family or local involvement. Further proof 

of the port’s continued participation is the flurry of libels brought against 

Bristol slavers between 1817 and 1820. In three years, federal courts 

condemned nine local vessels, largely on evidence supplied by Postmaster’ 

Barnabas Bates, whose zeal netted him the Bristol collectorship following 

Collins’s ouster. The port records themselves are suspiciously suggestive,, 
and support the Spanish flag theory convincingly. After 1807, West 

Indian clearances from Bristol increased in direct proportion to the 

decline in African departures. For example, in 1806, African voyages ' 

accounted for 41 percent of total clearances, while Cuban voyages 

equalled 34 percent. In 1810, Havana alone neatly took up the slack in 

African clearances with a 77 percent share of the total. Sprinkled in 

among members of the curiously expanded molasses fleet are numerous 

vessels and captains long associated with the slave trade. Furthermore, 

many of their registers do indicate “wash,” or bogus, sales in Havana, a 

recognized ruse of Americans intending African voyages under the pro- 

tection of the Spanish flag. Rhode Islanders sailed to Cuba with a rum | 
cargo, obtained phony papers, and proceeded to Africa, sometimes com- 

pleting two African shuttles before returning to their home port to cancel | 

their bonds within the two-year deadline. Admittedly speculative, such 

information in conjunction with the foregoing evidence makes a case for 

continued Rhode Island participation irresistible.‘ 

Important traders, however, were abandoning the trade. James 
D’Wolf, the premier Bristol African merchant, dropped out promptly in 
1808, according to one source. Additional federal legislation through the» 
period culminated in the 1820 Act, which made slaver pirates subject to 
the death penalty, undoubtedly adding to the growing attrition rate. 
Other slavers may have been lured into privateering during the War of 
1812, and stayed on as pirates after the Treaty of Ghent. If there were 
numerous internal pressures gradually forcing slavers out of business, , 
there were more fundamental, long-term processes at work in the Rhode 
Island economy that may have helped thin the ranks as well.’ 

In America, as in England, abolition interrupted a thriving not a 
declining commerce in slaves. Commerce in general, however, rallied 
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relatively quickly in the 1790s, following the post-war slump, but began a 
statewide decline shortly after the turn of the century that lasted until the 
Civil War. Customhouse clearances and duty revenue, even at successful 
ports, plummeted. After peaking at four hundred thousand dollars in 
1804, revenue at the Providence office began slipping steadily, totaling 
‘ only one hundred thousand dollars in 1830. Shipbuilding statistics soon 
followed suit. State stocks launched twenty-thousand tons of shipping 
from 1800 to 1809, only half that amount two decades later. Distilleries 
, and other ancillaries closed; throughout the maritime economy, paralysis 
" ensued.® 
Not all ports were equally affected. Providence passed Newport in 
, customhouse receipts in the 1790s, and never surrendered the lead, 
largely owing not only to daring local firms that pioneered voyages to the 
Orient and South America but also to extended contacts throughout 
, Europe. Newport was twice handicapped, by location and by the ravages 
‘of war. British occupation occasioned a mass exodus of entrepreneurial 
)talent and capital from which the town never entirely recovered. The 
' invaders left hundreds of homes burned, foreign trade paralyzed, and an 
| abiding legacy of fear that they would someday return and repeat the 
| devastation. In Newport, the slave and molasses trades topped a very 
short list of post-war maritime successes. Sustained growth was stymied by 
its insular position, which denied it access to a growing hinterland, and 
‘deterred the advent of a modern transportation network. Bristol de- 
ferred her maritime declension until the 1820s in what must be consid- 
ered a truly anomalous economic history. A mere fishing village of eleven 
;hundred in 1776, Bristol suffered war damage but escaped British 
occupation, and avoided an exodus of talent and wealth during the 
, critical period of recovery. Then, ignoring all signs signalling the end of 
the maritime boom, her merchants, led by the D'Wolfs, fashioned and 
fine-tuned a maritime economy driven almost wholly by high risk, 
‘anachronistic and illegal engines: slave trading, privateering, and piracy. 
When a series of D’Wolf enterprises failed in 1825, the outmoded 
machine stalled, forcing dozens of merchants, including George D'Wolf, 
to flee the state. Only then did the town seriously begin to face economic 
trends that had been evident elsewhere for two decades.’ 
Even in the 1790s, when maritime commerce was still king in Provi- 
. dence, her merchants began diversifying, withdrawing risk capital from 
marine ventures and ancillary industries, and reinvesting in the fledgling 
state cotton industry. Those early decisions to divest and diversify, by 
far-sighted merchants like Moses Brown, proved successful and triggered 
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a major shift in capital from commerce to factory that ultimately revital- ' 
ized local economies within the Providence orbit and throughout the 
state, except of course where maritime blinders obscured the view." 

In Newport and Bristol, only two men, Benjamin Hazard and James 
D’Wolf, contributed capital to the Rhode Island cotton industry; signifi-' 
cantly, neither factory was located in the investor's home town. Bristol was. 
preoccupied and prosperous; ailing Newport may have lacked the means, 
or the will. From the 1780s on, outsiders surveyed the idle wharves, dirty 
streets, and unpainted houses of the once-proud second port of New 
England in disbelief. In 1784, an exiled William Vernon mocked his 
former home, calling it “a poor distressed fishing village . . . of beggars 
and Tories.” In 1790, Francis Malbone complained of the “very dull . 
situation of our town,” and hoped that admittance to the new Republic 
would change things, although he conceded “at present we are doing 
nothing, nor have we any plan in view.” A year later, Moses Brown 
suggested one on the Providence model. Brown said he “should feel very | 
happy to have the few whose business is now confined to the African Slave 
Trade . . . turn their attention to such business as would employ the poor 
at home [and] . .. would be more comfortable and happy for themselves.” 
Brown's recommendation, duck and twine manufacturing, proved to be 
no temptation for Newport's African merchants. As William Ellery, 
Brown's correspondent, noted, “an Ethiopian could as soon change his 
skin as a Newport merchant could be induced to change so lucrative a 
trade . . . for the slow profits of any manufactory.” Indeed, by 1830, when { 
the experimental phase of the state’s industrial conversion was complete | 
and Rhode Island boasted 126 cotton mills, Newport had managed only ' 
one cotton mill and a lace factory. Samuel Ward proved correct, then, in- 
his 1793 prediction that “there must be still a further decay till [Newport] 
becomes a small summer residence for idle people of easy fortune only.” 

Thus ended the Rhode Island slave trade: gradually, unevenly, and, 
like its beginning, mysteriously. Underlying the personal, psychological, 
economic, and legal reasons of individuals who relinquished it was a more 
fundamental and more visible social and economic transformation of the’ 
whole society from merchant capitalism to manufacturing. By the 1820s, 
the trade had become archaic adventurism, a baroque example of a 
waning stage of development. At different times and places, commerce 
mattered less and less, and when commerce no longer mattered to Rhode 
Island, the slave trade no longer mattered, either. 


Appendix 


Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 
1709-1807 


The Appendix is a chronological listing of all the Rhode Island slaving 
voyages I encountered during the primary source research for this pro- 
ject. It draws on virtually all the archival materials I examined, but leans 
most heavily on such sources as newspaper shipping lists, other port and 
customhouse records, insurance policy books, and the papers of the 
British African companies. Every effort was made to authenticate the 
ownership, destination, and cargo of the 934 vessels that were eventually 
included. To qualify for inclusion, each one had to meet three criteria: 
full or partial financing with Rhode Island capital; destinations either on 
the West Coast of Africa, Madagascar, or Mozambique; and the purchase 
of slaves at one of those destinations. Therefore, vessels clearing for 
Africa to participate in either legitimate (non-slave) commerce on the 
coast or in whaling expeditions were excluded. So too were voyages 
financed entirely outside of Rhode Island that embarked from a Rhode 
Island port. Undoubtedly, a few non-slavers slipped through this screen- 
ing process. However, because of gaps in the records, and the fact that 
some Rhode Island slavers cleared for Africa from ports outside of the 
colony/state, it is equally certain that some vessels meriting inclusion were 
omitted. The Appendix is an initial step in the compilation of a census for 
the Rhode Island slave trade. 

As it presently stands, the census serves at least three purposes. First, it 
measures the magnitude of the Rhode Island slave trade without resort to 
estimates, projections, or contemporary opinion. Second, the census pro- 
vides a quantitative base for an analytical as opposed to an impressionistic 
history of Rhode Island’s eighteenth-century African commerce. Finally, 
it is intended as a primary source for other historians of the slave trade 
who may now avoid the disagreeable task of having to begin at the 
beginning. Furthermore, the census, comprising, as I believe it does, a 
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major share of all American slave voyages before 1807, also answers, in 
part, Philip Curtin’s call for the archival research necessary for the com- 
pilation of a slave trade census, hitherto lacking, for the so-called minor 
carriers in that traffic, the Danes, the Dutch, and the Americans.* The 
Rhode Island slaver census will also permit more quantitative evidence 
and fewer estimates and projections in the statistical assault on the ques- 
tion of total African slave exports. 

The organization of the Appendix allots one line to each slaving 
voyage and includes fourteen pieces of information about each voyage 
which are condensed into eleven columns. Those eleven columns contain 
the following categories: 

Column 1. Lv. Rhode Island. The date the vessel left port and com- 

menced the voyage. 

Column 2. Vessel Type and Name. Abbreviations: Ba/bark; Br/brig; 
Sch/schooner; Sh/ship; SU/sloop; Sn/snow. 

Column 3. Tons: Tons burden or burthen. A measurement of vessel 
size arrived at by computing the volume of the hold. 

Column 4 Crew. The number of seamen on board exclusive of the 

captain. 

Column 5. Captain. 

Column 6. Owner(s). 

Column 7. Home Port. The town where the vessel was officially reg- 
istered. Where owner's residence was Rhode Island, and 
vessel's registry was out of state, the slaver was considered 
a Rhode Island vessel. When the owner's residence and 
the place of registry were different, the place of registry 
was considered the home port. Abbreviations: B/Bristol; 
BO/Boston; LC/Little Compton; N/Newport; NK/North 
Kingston; P/Providence; T/Tiverton; S/Salem; W/ 
Warren. 

Column 8. No. of Slaves. The number of slaves carried off the Afri- 
can coast. 

Column 9. Arv./Lv. Destination. The arrival date and departure date 
of the vessel on the African coast. 

Column 10. No. of Slaves. The number of slaves that arrived at the 
American port of sale. 

Column 11. Arr. at Rhode Island From/Date: The American port of sale 
and the date the vessel arrived back at its home port in 
Rhode Island. 

*Philip Curtin, The Adantic Slave Trade: A Census (Madison, 1969), p. 213. 





Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 


Lv, No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Home of Ar /Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
8/16/09 — Dolphin John Wells N 
1714 Sl. Hummingbird Thom. Holland N Barbados 125 
Arr. 10/21/14 
1717 Sh. Phillipsborough Allane Jarratt N Barbados 128 
Arr. /18/17 
VUR5 Sl. Royal Africa James Hester N Rhode Island 9/24/25 Guinea 
6/17/25 Clark N 
12/28/25 Jon. Thurston N Rhode Island 9/16/25 Guinea 
21/26 Wm. Barry N 
11/25/26 Thurston N 
1727 Brig Scott N 
9/30/28 Scott N 
9/30/28 Malbone N 
1729 Little George Geo, Scott N 96 
LV/15/31 Perkins N 
1731 Knox N 10/25/32 Africa 
T1322 Wickham N 
8/7/32 Hammond N 
8/21/32 Sco N 
9/11/32 Haynes N 
1732 Knox N Rhode Island 10/30/32 Africa 
12/14/32 Scot N 
1/29/33 Brin N 
TAS33 Wickham N 
8/20/33 Jos. Scott N 45 40 
W20/33 = SI. Dispatch Pollipus Hammond Godfrey Malbone N 
820/38 Godfrey N 
10/11/38 Cahonne N 
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Lu. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arr JLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
12/11/33 Wickham N 
1733 Geo. Scott Geo. Goulding; N 172 Antigua 154 
Peter Bours 
7/8/34 Mumford N 
8/26/34 Godfrey N 
10/14/34 Scout N 
8/29/35 = Br. Tyger John Cupitt N 
B/15/35 Brewer N 
TAW35 = Fox Scott Goulding and Scott N 96 = Antigua 86 
78/35 Godfrey N 
TB/35 Norton N 
725/35 Jepson N 
5/35 Br. Marigold Thom. Taylor Geo, Goulding; N 142 Antigua 127 
Peter Bours; George Scott 
1735 Mumford N 
1/30/36 Hammond N 7/137 Jamaica 
11/4/36 Wood N Rhode Island 9/30/37 Africa 
10/8/36 Taylor N 
11/4/36 Wickham N 
12/10/36 Draper N 
3/12/36 Nat. Potter N 
4/9/36 Scott N 
4/16/36 Sursum N 
8/20/36 Scranton N 
8/20/36 Jepson N 
1736 Sl. Mary Godfrey James and Obedaih Brown P West Indies 5/10/37 
1736 Sch. Haddock Aldridge Godfrey Malbone N 
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1736 John Cahoone, Jr. Steph. Ayrault N 
4/8/37 Brewer N 
4/8/37 Wickham N 11/10/38 Jamaica 
5/27/37 Thurston N 8/25/38 
West Indies 
‘118/37 Brewer N 12/8/38 Barbados 
8/12/37 Wickham N 
1787 Mumford N Rhode Island 7129/37 Africa 
8/12/37 Eldridge N 
8/26/37 Coatts N 
9/37 Olive Branch John Godfrey Wm. Vernon; N 
Sam. Vernon 
1787 Sloop Caleb Godfrey Godfrey Malbone N 
TNA4/38 Child N 
TV38 Draper N 
15/38 Jepeon N 
1738 Kennicut N Rhode Island 9/15/38 Africa 
10/6/38 Collingwood N 
10/20/38 Potter N Rhode Island 6/29/39 Africa 
10/27/38 Kinnicut N 
11/3/38 Paul N 
12/1/38 Taylor N 
12/22/38 Eldrid N 
1/5/39 Paul N 
5/39 Kennicutt N 
4/13/39 SI. Diamond 8 Poltipus Hammond Godfrey Malbone N 55 West Indies 
5/25/39 Malbone N 4/18/40 
Charleston 
6/8/39 Sn. Martha and Jane Francis Pope Abraham Redwood N Arr. May 1740 
Antigua 
7/2/39 Wickham Godfrey Malbone N 5/9/40 Africa 
76/39 Brewer N 
14/39 — SI. Prudent Abigail Jos. Thurston John Jones; NandB 
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Lu. No. No. Ary, at 

Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arr Lv. of Rhode Island 

Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 

10/26/39 Brewer N 

97/39 Child N 

11/2/39 Cole N 

12/17/39 Ekdred N 

3/12/39 Wickham N 

1/4/40 Lindsey N 7/15/40 Africa 

6/6/40 Sailes N 

7/4/40 Hammond N 

TAW40 Carr N 5/31/41 Antigua 

7/25/40 Paul N Arr. 7/10/41 70/41 Africa 
Rhode Island 

12/5/40 Snell N 9/18/41 Africa 

16/41 Wickham N 

3/5/41 Lindsey N 10/9/41 Africa 

6/5/41 Eldridge N 1/24/42 Africa 

4/4 Hammond N 6/10/42 Africa 

a7/4l Brewer N 4/5/42 Africa 

5/7/42 Bennet N 

7/242 Child N 5/13/43 Africa 

8/6/42 Carr N 6/17/43 Africa 

8/13/42 Eldred N 

9/17/42 Sn. Eagle Wickham N 

10/29/42 Kinnicut N 

igs Bennit N 

6/24/43 Holmes N 

7/8/43 Jepson N 

8/12/43 Bennet N 12/28/44 Africa 
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8/19/48 
3/9/44 
1744 
Dias 
5/11/44 
5/11/44 
1744 
8/22/45 
1745 
1745 
1/7/46 


1746 
11/7/47 
1747 
1747 
1748 
B/19/48 
1749 
6/16/49 
TRB49 
T2849 
gia 


8/25/49 
1749 
1749 


SL. Anstis 


Sn. Elizabeth 


Wm. Ellery 
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Arr, 5/12/47 


100 


11/30/44 Africa 
12/28/44 Africa 


3/18/45 St. Kitts 
‘2/7/46 Africa 
8/1/45 Africa 


11/27/47 Africa 


> 
5/20/48 Africa ¥ 
ge 


6/2/49 Africa 
6/29/50 Africa 
8/10/50 Barbados 


9/25/49 Africa 
8/14/50 
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Ly. No. No. Ary. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArriLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
4/49 Br. Success Pollipus Hammond Wm. Ellery and Co. N 
10/5/50 Cahonne N 
11/23/50 Mermaid Keith N 10 
12/21/50 J. Jepson N 16 
1750 SI. Endeavour Christ. Bennett N 
24/51 Wm. Brown N 12/21/51 Africa 
1751 Hammond N 4/26/51 Africa 
5/17/51 Teackle Taylor N 
5/17/51 Grey N 
1751 Carr N 6/28/51 Africa 
WI1S/51 James N 6/6/52 Africa 
10/4/51 Stoddard N 6/13/52 Africa 
11/22/51 Wilson N 40 
1751 David Lindsey N 57s Arr. 6/16/52 56 

Barbados 
1751 Thurston N 5/4/52 Barbados 
1751 Hamlet N 
1751 Carpenter N 
1751 Buder N 
1751 Gardner N 
1751 Ferguson N 
4/17/52 Wm. Brown N 
5/1/52 Henry Knowles N 1/22/53 110 

Barbados 
5/8/52 Pinegar N 
6/26/52 Grey N 
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TANTS 
7131/52 
8/28/52 


12/52 Br. Sanderson 40 


22/52 
10/18/52 Sn. Elizabeth 


1752 
2/9/58 
‘2/23/58 
8/2/58 
6/22/53 
8/3/53 
12/28/53 
1758 


1753 Sl. Sherbro 


1753 
1753 Sn. Elizabeth 


254 
715/54 

7/5/54 SL. Hare 

TNW54 Sh. Africa 10 
9/27/54 Sch. Hawke 18 
11/1/54 Br. Sally 55 
11/22/54 

11/22/54 


12/13/54 Sl. Young Batchelor 100 


John Jepson 
David Lindsey 


Furgason 
Thom. Carpenter 


Geo. Scott 


Eldred 
Johnson 
Hathaway 
Holmes 
Thom. Reader 


Wm. Brown 


Ferguson 
James Carpenter 


Taylor 
Taylor 
Caleb Godfrey 


John Gardner 
Robt. Ferguson 
Edw. Wanton 
Michael Molton 
Champlin 

Sam. Johnson 


Wm. Johnston; 
Peter Brown 


Thurston and Co. 


Robt. Crooke 


Jacob Rivera; 
Wm. Vernon 


John Channing; 
Walter Challoner; 


Sam. and Wm. Vernon 
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70 
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Arr. 6/17/53 
Barbados 


Arr. 1/27/54 
Jamaica 


Feb. 1754 
Rhode Island 


Jamaica 


56 


70 


61 


62 


70 


12/24/54 
Surinam 
TI29I5A Africa 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 


Lv. No. No. Ary, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArvJLv. Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves i Slaves From/Date 
12/13/54 Wheatly N 
6/19/54 = Sch. Sierra Leone 45 David Lindsey Wm. Johnston and Co. N 57 4/17/55 
1755 Sl. Endeavor 60 Edw. Chapman N 80 Barbados 
6/55 Sh. Othello 120 Francis Malbone N West Indies 
1755 Sl. Penguin 70 Job Snell N 80 
1755 SI. Hare Caleb Godfrey Wm. and Sam. Vernon N 80 = Arr. June 1756 63 
Charleston 
12/7/55 Sn. Annamabo 100 James Keith Alex. Grant; N 1268/15/56 113 
Andrew Heatly Jamaica 
5/25/55 Thom. Taylor N 
2/6/55 Thurston N 
8/17/55 = Sch. Sierra Leone 45 David Lindsey oe N 49 St. Christopher 44 
D. A It 
1755 Sh. Africa 110 John Gardner Henry Collins; N 127 
Ebenezer Flagg; 
Sam. Engs 
1755 Br. Two Friends 135 13 Pollipus Hammond N 130 St. Christopher 
1755 Sch. Hawk Owen Morris N 84 Barbados 75 
1755 Schooner Wm. Taylor Edw. Scott; Thom. N 80 Antigua 
Teackle Taylor; 
Jon. Thurston 
1756 Sl. Young Batchelor 90 Sam. Johnson Sam. Johnson N 140 Jamaica 
1756 Br. Whydah 50 Robt. Ferguson N 80 Barbados 
10/23/56 SI. Dolphin bi] Jos. Weaver Nich. Robinson; N 80 Barbados 
Thom. Robinson 
9/24/56 Sch. Sierra Leone 45 8 David Lindsay Philip Wilkinson and Co. N 70 St. Kitts 
1756 Brig 50 Simon Malbone N 70 Rhode Island 
1756 Sn. Venture 120 John Thurston N 10 Rhode Island 
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1756 Sch. Gambia 
4/30/56 SI. Gambia 
June 1756 Sl. Tie Bie 


1756 Sh. Cassada Garden 


6/14/56 = Sh. Success 
21W56 Sn. Venus 


Dec. 1756 Br. Anstis 
1756 Si. Carmelion 
1756 

1756 

1756 


1757 Sn. Two Brothers 


1757 Sl. Gambia 


1757 Br. Prince George 


1757 


1757 Sloop 

1757 Sn. Africa 
1757. Sch. Gambia 
1758 SI. Dove 
1758 Sn. Venus 


1758 SI. Whydah 
31058 


1758 SI. King of Prussia 


1758 Schooner 
1758 Sl. Dolphin 


1758 Sn. Two Brothers 


1758 SI. Abigasl 


40 
72 


24 


87 


130 


75 
120 


100 
100 


McCload 
Il Henry Knowles 
7 Thom. Rogers 


Thom. Taylor 


Geo. Nicolls 
John Easton 
Rod. McCloud 
Peter James 
Saml. Johnson 


Edw. Gregory 
13 Walter Buffum 
Jos. Wanton 


Isaac Howland 
Edw. Wanton 
12 Sam. Holiway 


Wm. Vernon; Jonas 


and Wm. Redwood, Jr. 


Wm. Vernon; Jonas 


and Wm. Redwood, Jr. 


Benj. Mason 
Wm. Vernon; 
Robt. Stevens 


Peter James 


Philip Wilki 
and Co. 


Jonas and Wm. Redwood, 


Jr; Wm. Vernon 


Heatly and Grant 


Jonas and Wm. Redwood, 


Jr; Wm. Vernon 
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150 
140 
151 


100 


110 
150 


140 


145 
150 


Barbados 
Barbados 


Arr. 7/18/58 
Barbados 


Se. Kites 
St. Christophers 
Rhode Island 
Antigua 


Rhode Island 
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12/14/57 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Ly. No. No. Ary. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arr JLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
1758 Elizabeth 20 7 Robt. Elliot Robt. Elliot; N 50 Arr. 10/12/59 45 
John Miller Charleston 
1759 Sl. Catherine 40 Thom. Carpenter Simon Pease, Jr. 39 Arr. 9/4/59 9/4/59 Africa 
Rhode Island 
1759 Sn. Industry 100 Robt. Ferguson N 150 
1759 Br. Marygold 80 10 Thom. Taylor Sam. and Wm. Vernon; N 135 St. Croix 112 
Thom. Taylor 
1759 Br. Charming Betty 85 6 Peter James Peleg Thurston N 117 Rhode Island 
1759 Sl. Three Friends 60 James Carpenter Simon Pease, Jr. N 78 Rhode lsland 63 7/15/60 Africa 
1759 Schooner 9 Wm. Earl Nicholas and rE 
Wheel of Fortune Obadiah Brown 
1760 Br. Abigail 100 Robt. Stoddard N 125s St. Kitss 
1760 Sl. Industry 65 11 Thom. Underwood N 107 
1760 Sch. Little Polly 30 Peter Wanton N 100 Jamaica 
1760 Sl. Diamond 50 Thom. Wickham N 79 Rhode Island 
1760 Sl. Dolphin 70 Thom. Rogers N 94 Barbados 
1760 Sl. Prince George 30 David Lindsay N 40 Rhode Island 
1760 Shop Elliot N 
1761 Sl. Sally 120 Michael Molton N 130 New York 
1761 Sl. Three Friends 60 James Carpenter N 73 Philadelphia 
96/61 Sl. Africa 50 James Searing Benj. King; Wm. N 60 
Guyse; Hagger 
1761 Brig 100 Peter Wanton Jos. and Wm. Wanton N 145 Arr. 7/19/62 10/21/62 
Charming Abigail Guadaloupe 
1761 Sl. Diamond 50 Thom. Wickham N 79 Rhode Island 
1761 Sh. Friendship 100 John Gardner N 150 Arr. 11/2/62, 153) 5/2/63 
Guadaloupe Barbados 
1761 Br. Greyhound 100 Wm. Pinnegar Jacob Rivera: N 150 Arr. 1/25/63 134 


Charleston 


Ost 
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1761 
1761 


‘7/8/61 
1761 
1761 
1761 
1761 
11/12/61 
1762 


1762 
3/2/62 


1/31/63 


Sl. Three Friends 
Little Betsey 

Sch. Success 
Schooner 
Sloop 

Br. Nancy 


Sch. Dolphin 

Sl. Prince Sherbro 
Sloop 
Rebecca and Joseph 
Br. Molly 

Br. Royal Charlotte 


Br. Reynard 
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Sch. Little Sally 
Sl. Friendship 
Sloop 

Sl. Whydah 


Sl. Three Friends 


25 


8 8S 8& 


35 


10 


Willet Carpenter 
Benj. Hicks 


Nehemiah Rhodes 
Wm. Rodman 


Wm. Kean 
Wm. Heffernan 


Benj. Hicks 


Thom. Hazard 


Sam. and Wm. Vernon; 
Thom. Taylor 
Sam. and Wm. Vernon 


Isaac Elizer; 
Sam. Moses 


Sam. and Wm. Vernon; 
Thom. Taylor 
Wm. Grant 


Wm. Vernon 
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70 
70 


75 
70 


67 
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Arr. 4/1/62 64 
Virgini 


Virgini 


Rhode Island 


51 
Rhode Island 15 


Arr. 7/17/63 182 
Barbados 

Arr. 1/31/63 
Charleston 
Barbados 

West Indies 


New Providence 


Arr. 1/31/63 
Charleston 


3/68 
Charleston 


Arr. June 1763 60 
Rhode Island 


Arr. Nov. 1763 
Barbados 


10/19/62 Africa 


5/18/62 


St. Thomas 


Africa 
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Lv. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arr/Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
2/14/63 ~~ Br. Diamond 100 Thom. Wickham N 120 West Indies 4/9/64 

St. Christopher 
2/28/63 = Sch. Kitty 60 Carr N 70 Barbados 
5/2/63 Sl. Newport Pacquet Hicks N 
5/23/63 SI. Dove Croswell N Barbados 6/18/64 Barbados 
7/18/63 SI. Rainbow 50 Wm. Earle N 90 Barbados 
W163 Sl. Elizabeth 80 Caleb Gardner N 120 Grenadines TI9IG4 Africa 
8/22/63 = Sh. Friendship 100 Woodberry Morris N 120 Barbados 
9/563 Sh. Polly Knowles N 
9/26/68 SI. Endeavour Elliot N 160 9/24/64 Barbados 
9/26/68 Sh. Polly 120 Peter Wanton N 160 = St. Kitts 
10/24/63 Br. Betsey 70 Benj. Remmington N 120 Barbados 7/22/65 Jamaica 
12/9/63 SI. Nancy Jenny N 
1763 Schooner 50 Saunders N 72 ~~ Barbados 
1763 Sl. Salisbury 60 James Carpenter N 90 Barbados 
1763 Edw. Wanton N 
1768 Sn. Diamond 130 John Stanton N 200 Barbados 
1/23/64 = Sch. Shiprah Peck Napt. Hart, Jr. N 
4/23/64 Br. Ospray 80 Nat. Potter N 100 Monte Christi 
5/14/64 SI. Fanny Morris Nat. Mumford N 6/24/65 Africa 
5/14/64 —_ Br. Othello 13 Thom. Rogers Sam. and Wm. Vernon N 77 ~~ Arr. 9/25/65 57 

Barbados 

5/21/64 — SI. Jolly Robin 40 Heath N 56 
5/28/64 = Sch. Speedwell Congdon N 7/22/65 

South Carolina 
TNGI64 SI. Spry Wm. Pinnegar Aaron Lopez; N 


Jacob Rivera 


ose 
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9/10/64 


10/1/64 


10/15/64 
11/12/64 
11/12/64 
11/19/64 
11/26/64 
1764 

12/24/64 
12/24/64 


10/2964 


917/64 
1764 


1764 
1764 
9/13/64 
1/28/65 


315/65 


T2UES 


Sl. Three Friends 60 


Br. Two Friends 
Br. Sally 


Sch. Joanna 
Sch. Sarah 


Sl. Harleguin 
Sl. Hope 
SI. Dove 


Br. King George 
Sh. King George 200 


Br. Diamond 100 
Sl. Dove 

Newport Packet 20 
Nancy 25 


Sh. Friendship 100 
Br. Triton 90 


Sl. Kingston 
Br. Africa 


SI. Endeavor 


Br. Polly 
Sl. Betsey 


6 


I 


14 


Willen 
Carpenter 


Esek Hopkins 
Thom. Rodman 


Henry Tillinghast 


Geo. Crosswell 
Edw. Wanton 
Nat. Briggs 


Simon Pease; John 
Simons; Jos. Greene 


Nicholas Brown; 
James and Moses Brown 


Simeon Potter 
Simeon Potter 


Thom. Cranston; Isaac 
Lawton; John Bourse; 
Benj. Hicks 

Edm. Furney 


Caleb Gardner 


z 
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53 


178 


140 
100 


Arr. 9/30/65 
Rhode Island 


10/9/65 
Antigua 


Aug. 1765 
Charleston 


Monte Christi 
Monte Christi 


Antigua 


Arr. 7/8/65 


Arr. 8/20/65 


St. Kits 
Jamaica 


Jamaica 


47 


154 


8/12/65 Africa 


S/16/65 
South Carolina 


xipuaddy 


7/14/66 Jamaica 


7/14/66 St. Kitts 


Q 
5/26/66 Jamaica 





Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 


Lu. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJLv. Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves Frow/Date 
7/29/65 Br. Peggy Moore N 
8/5/65 SI. Sally Nathan Bull N 
930/65 SI. Fanny Morris N 9/8/66 Antigua 
11/4/65 Sn. Queen of Barrar Elliot N Jamaica 
11/4/65 = Sch. Polly Tillinghast N 10/20/66 St. Kitts 
11/4/65 Br. Greyhound John Thurston Moses Levy N 6/22/67 Jamaica 
1/14/65 Toman N 
10/28/65 New York Packet N 
1765 Scofield N 
6/2/66 Sl. Hope 80 Mumford N 100 = Barbados 4/20/67 
Barbados 
8/4/66 Sl. Three Friends Toman N 6/15/67 
Monte Christi 
8/11/66 = Br. Nelly 100 Nathan Bull N 130 = Santa Cruz TAS67 
West Indies 
8/18/66 = Br. Sally 90 Nat. Briggs Aaron Lopez; N 120 Barbados 11/9/67 St. Kits 
Jacob Rivera 
10/20/66 Br. Polly 90 Thom. Child N 126 8/31/67 
Monte Christi 
10/20/66 Br. Africa Abraham All Aaron Lopez; N 1/18/68 Jamaica 
Jacob Rivera 
10/20/66 SI. Fanny Thom. Rogers N 10/19/67 
Monte Christi 
12/22/66 Sch. Africa James Warner Jos. Wanton N 3/7/68 
Grenadines 
12/29/66 SI. Ruth Gideon Fowler Jos. Wanton N 3/21/68 
New Providence 
1766 Sn. Polly 90 Wanton N 120 Barbados 
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‘77166 
1766 
1766 


1766 
1766 
1/26/67 
3/30/67 
4/20/67 
4/27/67 


4/27/67 
8/1067 
‘7/20/67 
8/24/67 
14/67 
9/21/67 
10/12/67 


8/31/67 
TNS67 
1767 
1767 
1/11/68 


6/13/68 
TAGS 
T1868 
8/15/68 


W1968 


Br. Rabbit 

Sloop 50 
Br. Othello 

Sl. Harlequin 

Sch. Dolphin 50 
Sh. Polly 170 
Br. Betsey 100 
Sl. Prosperity 75 
Br. Royal Charlotte 90 
Br. Polly 100 
SI. Africa 

Sl. Tryton 

Sh. Black Prince 110 
Br. Katy 

Br. Peggy 90 
SL. Patty 

Sl. Patty 75 
SL Africa 

Sch. Adventure 

Sch. Eagle 

Br. Polly 90 
Br. Hannah 90 


Sh. King George 200 
Sl. Ruth 


Br. Polly 100 
Br. Africa 

Br. Polly 

Sch. Active 

Br. Othello 25 


Briggs 


John Duncan 


Godfrey 
Peter Wanton 


Wm. Taylor 


Rolt. Ferguson 
Dan. Waldron 
Paul 

Caleb Gardiner 
Owen Morris 
Chas. Moore 
Sam. Holloway 


Peleg Clarke 
Champlin 

Jos. Tillinghast 
James Easton 
Thom. Child 
Nat. Briggs 


Wm. Earl 
Gideon Fowler 
John Coddington 
Peter Wanton 
Thom. Bruce 
Peter Dordin 

9 John Duncan 


Wm. and Sam. Vernon 


Thom. Richardson 


Jos. Wanton 
Jos. Wanton 


Wm. and Sam. Vernon; 
Thom. Taylor 


Benj. Mason 


Vernon 
Vernon 

John Wanton 
Aaron Lopez; 
Jacob Rivera 
Simeon Potter 


Benj. Mason 


Wm. and Sam. Vernon 
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120 
180 
115 
100 
105 


190 


120 


130 
126 


230 


154 


Jamaica 


95 


5/16/68 Barbados 


6/6/68 Barbados 


i 
xpuaddy 


5/8/68 Barbados 


6/12/69 Dominicas 


6/12/69 Barbados 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Lv. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arv/Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
9/19/68 = SI. Dove Thom. Rogers N 10/2/69 Barbados 
10/17/68 Br. Betsy Benj. Remington N 9/4/69 Barbados 
11/7/68 — Sh. Polly 130 Nathan Bull N 182 
12/12/68 Sn. Molly 100 Thom. King N 140 
12/12/68 Br. Victory Benj. Gorton P 6/12/69 Africa 
12/19/68 Br. William Jos. Kinnicut P 
12/19/68 Br. Peggy 90 Chas. Moore N 126 10/30/69 
Barbados 
5/9/68 Sch. Africa James Warner N 
1768 Othello 25 10 Goodman Wm. Vernon and Co. N 101 Arr. 6/20/6990 
Halvorson Virginia 
1768 Shelburne Jason Clark N 155 Arr, 3/23/69 138 
Charleston 
1768 Sch. Dolphin 50 Godfrey N 90 Barbados 
19/69 Sl. Prosperity Mark Anthon' B 1/8/70 
D'Wolf J Hispaniola 
5/22/69 SI. Elizabeth Ross N 
6/19/69 Br. Greyhound Thurston N 120 West Indies 6/11/70 Barbados 
6/26/69 Br. Polly 100 Coddington N 130 West Indies 
7/5/69 Sn. Shelburne Clark N 5/21/70 
Grenadines 
8/14/69 — SI. Polly Godfrey James Robinson: N 
Vernons 
10/9/69 Sh. Africa Clarke N 
10/9/69 SI. Hoosack Packet Allen N 
10/9/69 Br. Africa Warner N 
11/6/69 Br. Victory Gorton P 
11/20/69 Br. Katy Carpenter N 


957 
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11/27/69 SI. Esther 
12/4/69 ~—s Br. Betsey 
12/11/69 Br. Charlotte 
12/25/69 Sh. Sulton 


2/27/69 = Sh. Black Prince 
5/29/69 Br. Betsey 
5/6/69 Sh. Fortunate 
1769 

212/70 ~— SI. Neptune 
5/70 Sl. Patty 
12/70 Br. Othello 
5/28/70 —— Br. Peggy 
5/28/70 SI. Adventure 


6/4/70 SL. Mary 


6/4/70 Br. Fort Lewis 


79/70 Sn. Brew Packet 
79/70 Sh. Cleopatra 
7723/70 Br. Polly 
8/20/70 ‘Br. Africa 
5/28/70 Br. Hope 
5/28/70 = Sn. Shelburne 
G/4/70 SL. Prosperity 
1770 Br. Polly 
1770 

1770 

1770 


160 


UAE Bf 


Thom. Rogers 
Wm. English 


; 


Nat. Briggs 


epi 


Silas Jencks 
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169 


101 


101 


Arr. 5/1/71 


Arr. V/11/71 
Barbados 


Arr. 4/20/71 


100 


TTT 


4/30/70 Barbados 
5/28/70 


9/16/71 Surinam 


10/21/71 


8/19/71 Barbados 


8a7l 
St. Nancies 


xtpuaddy 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Lv. No. No. Arr, at 

Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJLv. of Rhode Island 

Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves Frow/Date 

6/24/71 Br. Africa Geo. Mowatt Wanton N 5/11/72 Barbados 

8/5/71 Ship Gardner Wickham N 6/29/72 Barbados 

8/26/71 — Sch. Active Robt. Elliot Sam. and Wm. Vernon; N 6/29/72 Barbados 
Benj. Mason 

9/9/71 Sh. Liberty Richard Crump N Barbados 

9/23/71 Br. Charlotte D'Wolf B 8/17/72 St. Croix 

10/28/71 Ross N 

10/28/71 Toman N 

6/17/71 D'Wolf B 

1771 Brig Remington Jos. and Wm. Wanton =—-N Dec. 1771 

1771 Fanny Benj. Hicks N Barbados 

1771 King George Hanners N 

TAMIL Sh. Cleopatra Nath. Briggs Aaron Lopez N 257. Barbados 230 

177) More N 

1771 Rogers N 

1771 Bardine N 

1672 Polly Rogers N Arr, 1/7/78 4/19/73 

Barbados Hispaniola 

1/6/72 Peggy Moore N 

5/18/72 Sally Stanton N 

5/18/72 Br. Fletcher Peleg Clarke N Jamaica 

6/8/72 Sl. Fanny 80 Benj. Hicks Edw. and John Wanton = N 231 Arr. 6/14/73 206 

1772 Clarke N Charleston 

TASIT2 — SI. Pitt John Bush N 

TO0/72 Mowatt N 

7/2072 Br. Othello John Duncan Sam. and Wm. Vernon N Virginia 

W272 Borden N T2738 


Grenadines 


8ST 
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1772 

wlo72 
9/24/72 
w24/72 


10/5/72 

10/19/72 
11/28/72 
11/23/72 


11/30/72 


11/30/72 
11/30/72 


12/14/72 
12/14/72 
12/21/72 
1772 


1772 
1772 
1772 
2a73 


4/1273 
5/3/73 


6/14/73 
6/14/73 
WSI73 


Black Prince 


Mary 
Br. Diamond 


Br. Ann 


Sl. Sally 

Sch. Nancy 

SL. Adventure 

Br. Ann 113 


Royal Charlotte 
Cleopatra 


Br. Othello 
Sh. Black Prince 


Sh. Africa 


Fortune 
Polly 
Sh. Cleopatra 


Bardin 

Boutin 

Fare 

Gardner Gardner and Co. 

Walter Hanners 

Brown 

Haycroft 

Toman 

Simon Davis 

Fowler 

Peleg Burroughs 

Morrin 

Benj. Seabury 

David Ross 

Sam. Tuell Christ. and Geo. 
Champlin 

Wm. English Aaron Lopez; 
Jacob Rivera 

Benj. Wright Aaron Lopez 

Briggs Aaron Lopez 

Peleg Greene Aaron Lopez 

John Duncan Sam. and Wm. Vernon 

Dan. Gardner 

Nat. Briggs Aaron Lopez; 
Jacob Rivera 

Wm. Paul 

Thom. Rogers 

James Bourke Aaron Lopez; 
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183 


101 


Arr. 2/18/73 81 


Arr. 10/8/73 89 


Virginia 52 


Barbados 171 


St. Christopher 90 


5/10/73 Barbados 
8/6/73 Grenada 


g/9/7$ 
Hispaniol 


7/26/78 Jamaica 


17s 

South Carolina 
5/9/74 
Hispaniola 


w21/74 
Hispaniol 


2/21/74 Barbados 
3/28/74 Grenada 


Vv 


8/22/74 


6/20/74 
South Carolina 


725/74 Jamaica 


Jamaica 
8/29/74 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Lu. No. No. Arr, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
TINTS Clarke N 
TN973 Br. Polly Robt. Eliot Mason N 101 Arr. 4/2074 90 6/20/74 Grenada 
Grenada 
G/13/73 SI. Speedwell Charles Allen N 11/14/74 
10/18/78 Sl. Fanny 80 John Stanton Steph. Ayrault N 112s Arr. 6/20/74 725/74 
Charleston South Carolina 
10/25/73 SI. Adventure Robt. Champlin — Christ. and Geo. N 125/74 
Champlin St. Eustatia 
10/25/73 Br. Africa John Boutin N 6/13/74 Barbados 
12/13/73 SI. Peggy Charles Moore N 10/24/74 
Barbados 
12/27/73 Br. Betsey George Mowatt N 7/25/74 St. Kitts 
12/27/73 Sl. Dove Bull N 374 
Hispaniola 
1773 Sl. Africa Draper N 43 38 
4/19/73 Remington N 
1773 Active Taggart Aaron Lopez N 
1778 Sl. Charlotte Shearman Aaron Lopez N 
1773 Hazard N Arr. 4/22/74 
Grenada 
1/17/74 SI. Africa Draper Toman John Collins N 43 38 10/31/74 Georgia 
4/18/74 Br. Ann Wm. English N 125 Arr. 11/26/74 112 V/16/75 
Ly. 11/27/74 Hispaniola 
Barbados 
9/28/74 Sch. Nancy Peleg Clarke Peleg Clarke; N 191 180 
John Fletcher 
4/18/74 = Sch. Nancy Thurston N 
4/25/74 = Sn. Fletcher Stockford John Fletcher; N Jamaica 


Peleg Clarke 
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5/9/74 Br. Charlotte 
6/20/74 Br. Thames 


7/8/74 Br. Hope 


wi Br. King George 


W874 Br. Africa 


8/22/74 Sch. Nancy 
W574 Br. Othello 
9/12/74 Br. Wanton 
10/10/74 SI. Betsey 
11/7774 SI. Sally 
10/10/74 Br. Betsey 
11/7/74 Br. Betsey 
11/21/74 SL. Adventure 
11/28/74 Br. Africa 
1774 


11/28/74 Sh. Betsey 
11/28/74 Br. Fortune 
1774 Br. George 
1774 

1774 

Oct. 1775 Sh. Thames 


1775 Union 
1775 Minerva 
1775 Africa 
10/2/84 = Br. Peggy 


10/23/84 Br. Prudence 


Chas. D'Wolf 
Peleg Clarke 


Arnold Hazard 
Wm. Bardin 
John Boutin 
Henry Fowler 
Geo. Sweet 
Geo. Mowatt 
John Stanton 
Wm. Gardner 
John Ross 


Abraham All 
Robt. Champlin 


Mark Anthony 
D'Wolf 

Peleg Greene 
James Duncan 
Benj. Remington 
Dan. Gardner 
Wm. English 
Sam. Holloway 


Peleg Clarke; 
John Fletcher 


Jos. and Wm. Wanton 


Sam. and Wm. Vernon 
Wanton 


Christ. and Geo. 
Champlin 
Simeon Potter 


Aaron Lopez 


Peleg Clarke; 
John Fletcher 


Peleg Greene; Nich. 
Power; Cyprian 3 
Clark and Nightingale 
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2222 


103 


279 


114 


Barbados 


Jamaica 


4/25/77 
Jamaica 


St. Eustatia 


Arr. 8/11/85 
Ly. 9/15/85 


61 


240 


4/25/75 Jamaica 


3/15/75 St. Kitts 


6/19/75 St. Croix 


12/18/75 
West Indies 


2/19/76 Antigua 


7/23/85 
St. Eustatia 


xtpuaddy 


197 








Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 
Lv. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Home of ArviLv. Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
12/4/84 = Br. Betsey E. Shearman N 114 Charleston 9/17/85 
South Carolina 
12/4/84 Br. Ekiza 40 13 Jos. Russell P 114 
10/19/84 Br. Gambia Robt. Champlin —_Jos. and Joshua N 112 Arr. 6/19/85 100 
Grafton s Charleston 
8/27/85 = Sh. Three Friends N. Briggs N 114 5/1/86 
St. Thomas 
9/17/85 Br. Peggy J. Duncan N 114 
8/6/85 Br. Providence 80 14 Peter Wanton John Brown P 83 9/21/86 
Hispaniola 
10/15/85 Br. Industry 50 16 Benj. Hicks P 150 Arr. 8/2/86 70 
Charleston 
1785 Br. Gambia Chilcutt N 114 Arr, 7/27/86 
Charleston 
1785 Don Galvez Sam. Brown; N 133 127 
Wm. Vernon 
1785 Br. Enterprise 40 D'Wolf P 114 St. Eustatia 
5/29/86 Br. Washington 50 8 Wm. Gardner Caleb Gardner; N 55 9/24/87 Africa 
Constant Taber; 
Nat. Briggs 
6/19/86 = Sh. Louisa 110 15 Robt. Champlin Andrew Spooner N 121 6/11/87 
St. Eustatia 
6/26/86 = Sn. Whim 60 12 Peleg Clarke Peleg Clarke N 66 6/18/87 
St. Eustatia 
7/10/86 = Br. Hannah 60 12 Benj. Remington John Topham; John N 66 7/2187 
Boss; Augustus St. Eustatia 
Newman 
8/14/86 = Sh. Three Friends 105 15 Ebenezer Shearman Jacob Rivera and Co.; N 116 8/27/87 
Nat. Briggs St. Thomas 
8/14/86 Br. Jennet 65 7 James Brattle N 72 
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TRY Sn. America 
12/23/86 Br. Providence 
1786 

W25/86 Don Galvez 
6/25/87 Br. Washington 
T2087 Br. Hope 

July 1787 Sh. Industry 
8/2987 —— Br. Enterprite 
8/25/87 Br. Hannah 
8/7/87 Sh. Louisa 
W11/87 Sn. Whim 
7/14/88 = SI. Dove 
4/21/88 SI. Nancy 

1788 

6/26/88 = Br. Washington 


10/27/88 Sh. Pacific 


8/27/88 = Sch. Nancy 


11/2088 Sch. Ganganelli 
June 1788 Br. Hope 


2/26/89 SI. Betsey 


12/89 SI. Dove 
9/28/89 Sch. Abigail 


es 


3 


z 


$ 8 88s 
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15 
4 


15 


10 


15 
12 


Jos. Cooke 
James D’Wolf 
Job Howland 
Grey 


Wm. Gardner 


John Stanton 
Benj. Hicks 
John D’'Wolf 


John Cooke 
Brown and Francis 


Sam. Brown; 

Wm. Vernon 

Caleb Gardner; 
Constant Taber; 

Nat. Briggs 

Caleb Gardner; 

Nat. Briggs 

Cyprian Sterry; 

John Murray and Co. 
Chas. D’Wolf 


Ebenezer Shearman John Topham; John 


Isaac Carr 
Peleg Clarke 
Jos. Batty 


John Vilett 


Benj. Hicks, Jr. 


Wm. Gardner 
Dan. Gardner 
James D'Wolf 
John Thurston 
John Stanton 
Sam. Lawton 


Jos. Baney 


Boss; Augustus Newman 
Andrew Spooner 
Peleg Clarke 

Caleb Gardner; 

Nat. Briggs 


Constant Tabor; Sam. 
Vernon; Christ. Ellery 
Dan. Gardner; 
Constant Tabor; Wm. 
Vernon; Sam. Brown 
Sam. Wardwell 
Martin Benson 

Caleb Gardner; 

Nat. Briggs 

Geo. Gibbs; Caleb 
Gardner 


Nat. Briggs 

James Maxwell; 
Ebenezer Cole; Chas. 
Collins and Level 
Maxwell 


BAe wey 
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114 
114 


55 


& 8 


sé 


114 


114 


157 


114 
114 
130 


114 


114 


Trinidad 


Martinique 


West Indies 


ea 
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West Indies 


West Indies 


7 


140 


4/3/88 Cayenne 


4/14/88 
St. Eustatia 


11/6/88 
St. Thomas 


1/29/89 Africa 


8/28/88 Africa 


TBS 


TPWBY Africa 


6/2/90 Africa 
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Island 


9/31/89 
10/8/89 
11/4/89 


7/25/89 


1789 
8/4/89 
&/12/90 
8/4/90 


8/11/90 
10/14/90 
10/20/90 
1790 
8/16/90 


79/91 
W3/91 


10/15/91 
10/15/91 
10/28/91 


3/28/91 


Vessel Type 
and Name 


Sch. Nancy 
Br. Hope 
Sl. Betsey 


SL Nancey 
Sh. Providence 


Sh. Washington 
Sh. Polly 
Sl. Dove 


Sn. Whim 


Sl. Lydia 
Sch. Charlotte 
Br. Union 


Br. Nancy 


Br. Desire 
Br. Nancy 


Br. Patty 
Sh. Ascension 


Br. Sally 
Sn. Fair Eliza 


Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 


Tons Crew Captain 


40 
40 


100 


134 
61 


100 


42 


57 


123 
76 


208 


109 


115 


12 


John D'Wolf 
John Stanton 
Wm. D'Wolf 


Jos. Huntington 
Oliver Bowen 


Wm. D'Wolf 


Benj. Remington 


Owner(s) 


Shearjashub Bourne 
Thom, Briggs 
Caleb Gardner; 
Wm. D'Wolf 

David Huntington 
John Clark; 

Jos. Nightingale 


Wm. Gardner 
James D'Wolf 
Caleb Gardner; 
Nat. Briggs 
Audley Clarke 


Wm. D'Wolf 


John, James, Levi, 
and Wm. D’Wolf 


John Cook 


John, James, Wm. 
and Levi D'Wolf 


Caleb Gardner; Wm. 
Vernon; Peleg Clarke; 
Sam. Brown 


Wm. D’Wolf 


Chas. D’Wolf; 
Jeremiah Ingraham 


Home 
Port 


vz 


wpwezz 2Zwzev 


4 


2e2z 
re 


No. No. 

of = ArviLu. of 

Slaves Destination Slaves 

55 

99 West Indies 

99 

66 

87 Arr. July 1790-78 
Havana 

114 

147° West Indies 

122. Havana 120 

97 

110 

114 

46 

114 

58 Havana 52 

135 

84 

114 

240 = Arr. Feb. 1793 214 
Havana 

120 

127 Arr. Feb. 1792 
Havana 


Ary. at 
Rhode Island 
From/Date 


8/11/90 Havana 


8/4/90 
St. Martin 


5/12/91 Havana 


6/4/92 
St. Eustatia 
7/30/92 Havana 


St. Thomas 
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12/1791 SL. Sally 
1791 Sn. Mary 


1792 Sn. Whim 


4/30/92 Sn. Peat 
6/4/92 Br. Fanny 
6/23/92 Sn. Sukey 
723/92 Sn. Fair Eliza 
6/92 Sh. Washington 
9/1792 Sn. Nancy 
11/5/92 Sn. Mary 


12/17/92 SL. Diana 


11/1992 Br. Hope 
11/19/92 Br. Sally 
12/22/92 Sh. Enterpriu 


10/15/92 Br. Patty 


Dec. 1792 Don Galvez 
V1493 Br. Elizabeth 


5/28/93 = Sh. Ascension 


100 


100 


104 


116 
115 


76 


100 
32 


75 


109 
161 


147 


125 


Jeremiah Taber 
Andrew Geoffrey 
Willard Briggs 
John Vilett 

Jos. Gardner 


John D'Wolfe 
Benedict Smith 


Barney Hicks 
Hezekiah Usher 
Godfrey 

Isaac Gorham 


Peleg Wood, Jr. 


D'Wolfe 
Nathan Sterry 


Wilson Jacobs 


Grey 
Wm. Wood 


Sam. Chace 


James Graves; 
Wm. Valentine 


Chas. Lassalle 
Peleg and Audley 
Clarke 

Peleg Clarke 


Caleb Gardner; 
Wm. Gardner 
John D'Wolf 
Chas. D'Wolf 


Caleb Gardner 


John, James, Wm., 
and Levi D’Wolf 
Chas. Lasalle 
Jeremiah Ingraham; 
Chas. D'Wolf; 

Isaac Gorham 

Caleb Gardner; 

Nat. Briggs 

D'Wolf 


Cyprian Sterry 


Sam. Wardwell; 
Shearjashub Bourn; 
John and Wm. D’Wolf 
James Brown; 

Wm. Vernon 

Christ. and Geo. 
Champlin 

Wm. Vernon; Caleb 
Gardner; Peleg 
Clarke; Sam. Brown 


~ 


53 


N 221 
N 110 
N 7 
N 114 
B 128 
B 127 
N 156 
B 4 
N 110 
B 35 
N 8s 
B 120 
P 177 
B 162 
Bo& 114 
N 

N 138 
Bo& 221 
N 


Arr. June ‘92 197 
Havana 


Arr. Feb. 1793 63 
Havana 


Havana 
Arr. Mar. 1793 44 
Havana 
Arr. July 1793 139 
Havana 


Arr. 9/5/98 
Ly. 9/19/93 
Savannah 


Arr. July 1793 74 
Havana 


Arr. 8/29/93 
Ly. 9/26/93 
Savannah 


Arr. March 197 
1794 


11/12/92 
St. Croix 


5/21/98 


5/21/98 Havana 


10/29/98 


10/29/93 


10/26/93 
Savannah 


6/10/94 
Havana 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Lu. No. No. Arr, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arv/Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
6/11/98 Sn. Peat 68 John Villet Peleg Clarke N 99 «Arr. Jan. 1794 88 = 5/6/94 
Havana Havana 
73 Sh. Patty 147 Wilson Jacobs Wm. D'Wolf; Sam. B 162 Santa Cruz 6/9/94 
Wardwell; Shearjashub Havana 
Bourn; John D'Wolf 
7/24/93 Sn. Suhey 116 Chas. Collins John D'Wolf B 128 
10/8/93 = Sn. Whim 100 Ambrose Audley Clarke N 110 = Santa Cruz 10/28/94 
Havana 
11/19/93 Br. Hannah 90 John Almy Willard Briggs N 99 Santa Cruz 1/11/94 
Havana 
6/12/93 Sl. New York Packet 58 Wm. Shaw Wm. Shaw; Rowland N 64 5/7194 
Hazard; John Robinson Sierra Leone 
3/30/98 Br. Nancy 110 Jos. Cooke Zachariah and P 121 
Philip Allen 
6/8/93 Br. Susannah 102 John Jenckes Zachariah and P 112 10/5/93 Africa 
Philip Allen 
8/10/93 Sn. Dove 86 James Perry Jeremiah Ingraham; B 113 Arr. June 1794 101 
Chas. D'Wolf Havana 
10/12/93 Sn. Fair Eliza 115 Benedict Smith Chas. D’Wolf; B 127 
Jeremiah Ingraham 
11/16/93 SI. General Greene = 74 Ross Cyprian Sterry; P 81 7/12/94 Barbados 
Sam. Packard 
11/23/93 Br. Susannah John Jenckes Zachariah and P 114 5/31/94 
Philip Allen Baltimore 
1793 Br. Sal 95 Geo. Shearman Peleg Clarke N 69 Arr. Nov. 1793 62 
Havana 
1793 Br. Sally Wood 114 = Santa Cruz 
1793 Sch. Dolphin Gilbert Fuller P 52 Arr. 8/21/94 49 


Savannah 


997 


ajduvts] SnoLojony 24.1 


W294 


W294 


IVs 
12/1/94 
1/494 

VIL 


11/28/94 


12/5/94 
12/19/94 


O/15/95 


10/6/95 


10/13/95 
11/2/95 


11/2/95 


11/10/95 
1/3/95 


Sh. Washington 


Sh. Willem 
Sn. Peatt 
Br. Louisa 
Br. Rebecca 


SL. General Greene 


Br. Susannah 
Sh. Enterprize 


Don Galvez 


Sn. Sally 


Sn. Hannah 
Sn. Fasr Eliza 


Sch. Blackney 
Sch. James 


134 


139 
67 
81 


74 


161 


109 


100 


124 
115 


Pardon Bowen 
Barney Hicks 


Peleg Wood, Jr. 
John Vilett 
Nathan Sterry 


John Stanton 


Wilson Jacobs 
Nathan Sterry 


Grey 
Isaac Manchester 


Ambrose 


Thaddeus Cook 
Benedict Smith 


Sam. Chace 


Pardon Hail; 

Jon. Bowen 

Caleb Gardner; Peleg 
Clarke; Nat. Briggs 
Caleb Gardner 
Audley and Peleg Clarke 
Cyprian Sterry 


Cyprian Sterry; 
Sam. Packard 


Cyprian Sterry 


Sam. Brown; 
Wm. Vernon 


Wm. and John D’Wolf 


Audley Clarke 


Willard Briggs 

Chas. D'Wolf; 
Jeremiah Ingraham 
Caleb Gardner; Wm. 
Vernon; Peleg Clarke; 
Sam. Brown 

Bourn and Wardwell 
Cyprian Sterry 


w 4 
N 147 
N 153 
N 4 
P 89 
P 14 
F 99 
P 114 
P 167 
Bo& 156 
N 

B 167 
N 110 
N 136 
B 127 
Bok 283 
N 


47 
110 


~~ 


West Indies 


Arr. 5/1495 88 
Ly. 6/4/95 
Savannah 
Barbados 

Arr. 4/2/95 149 
Ly. 4/23/95 
Savannah 

Arr. 11/15/94 147 
Isle of France 

Arr. 6/29/96 149 
Lv. 7/14/96 
Savannah 

Arr. 8/4/96 

Ly. 8/18/96 
Savannah 


Arr. 8/14/96 

Ly. 8/25/96 
Savannah 

324/98 213 
Montevideo 


Arr. 818/95 (98 
Lv. 9/10/95 
Savannah 


4/7195 Africa 


3/30/95 Africa 


TNAI95 Africa 
TN4/95 Africa 
8/9/94 Surinam 


Turks Island 


7131/95 Surinam 


Savannah 


Savannah 


Savannah 


10/10/95 
Savannah 


xpuaddy 
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Lv. No. No. Arr, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of Arv/Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Oumer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
4/25/95 — SI. Polly 36 Isaac Gorham Cyprian Sterry P 40 = Arr. 9/24/95 10/24/95 
Ly. 10/8/95 Savannah 
Savannah 
5/3/95, Sh. Dolphin 48 Albert Fuller Cyprian Sterry; P 53 Arr. 8/27/95 10/3/95 
Edw. Mitchell Ly. 9/17/95 Savannah 
Savannah 
5/16/95 = Br. Prudent 101 Ebenezer Shearman Ebenezer Jenckes; P 137) Arr. W17/96—122 5/3/96 
Jabez Bowen, Jr.; Ly. 4/14/96 Savannah 
Benj. Brown; John Brown Savannah 
5/23/95 = Br. Nancy 110 J. B. Cooke Zachariah Allen P 121 West Indies 4/23/96 
St. Thomas 
9/19/95 Sh. Liberty 138 Abijah Potter Amassa Smith; P 104s Arr. 4/7/96 95 5/14/96 
Abijah Potter Ly. 5/5/96 Savannah 
Savannah 
10/24/95 Sh. Ann 121 Sam. Packard Cyprian Sterry; P 133 
Sam. Packard 
11/7/95 Sch. Abigail 58 Caleb Greene Ebenezer Macomber; P 64 9/17/96 
Jos. Crawford, Jr. Savannah 
11/795 — Sh. Hope 208 Peleg Wood John Brown and P 229° = «Havana 10/29/96 
John Francis Havana 
11/21/95 Sh. Mary 232 Nathan Sterry Cyprian Sterry P 255 = Arr. 8/25/96 10/22/96 
Ly. 9/22/96 Savannah 
Savannah 
11/28/95 SI. Betsey Peters P 114 
12/5/95 = Sch. Polly 61 Isaac Carr Young Seamans; P 67s Arr. 6/2/96 35 
Ebenezer Jenckes Savannah 
12/12/95 SI. Polly 36 Joshua Smith Cyprian Sterry P 45 = 9/14/96 40 
Savannah 
12/12/95 Br. Louisa 81 Elijah Briggs Cyprian Sterry P 89 Arr. 5/12/96 6/11/96 
Ly. 6/2/96 Savannah 


Savannah 


apdurrs | snorsojon ay] 


1272595 


1795 
1795 
4/195 
W/12/95 


1795 
11/21/95 


1795 
1795 
1795 
6/17/95 


1/5/96 


1/5/96 


14/96 


11/15/96 
12/1296 
9/13/96 


Sch. Delight 


Br. Polly 

Br. Happy Return 
Sch. Eunice 

Sh. Patty 


Br. Lucky 
SI. Betsey! 
Providence 


Sh. Juno 


Br. Lindeman 
Sl. Rising Sun 


Br. Hope 
Sl. Betsey 


Sl. Becca 


Sch. Franklin 


Br. Sally 


Sch. Nabby 
Sch. Harriet 
Sch. Swallow 
Sh. Betsey 
Sch. Betsey 


74 


102 
75 
147 


91 


75 


67 


124 


Jabez Gibbs 


Lillibridge 
Ezekial Durfey 
Hezekiah Usher 


John Lippett 
Jeremiah Diman 
Chas. Collins 


John Champlin 
Caleb Eddy 


Wm. Gardner 
Pardon Bowen 


John Harris 


Thom. Baker 
John Vilett 
John Munro 


Jobn Butts 
Freeman Mayberry 
Jeremiah Diman 


ze oo 


=z 


z 
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114 
112 


162 


114 
100 


156 


114 
114 


70 


74 


136 


51 
114 
91 
151 


Arr. 7/14/96 8/27/96 
Ly. 8/4/96 Savannah 
Savannah 
2/2/96 Africa 
5/10/96 Surinam 


Arr. 4/1/96 78 


12/4/95 139 


Arr. 1/15/97 
Charleston 


xpuaddy 


3/21/97 
Havana 


Arr. 11/24/96 
Savannah 


6/20/97 St. Kitts 


692 


Lv. 
Island 


1/296 


1/9196 


2/27/96 


4/23/96 


7/30/96 


3/96 


12/3/96 


TRT96 


17/96 


1796 


1796 
10/19/96 
3/7/97 


4/4/97 
8/97 


Vessel Type 
and Name 


Sch. Delight 
Sch. James 


Sh. Enterprize 
Br. Adventure 


Sh. Angenoria 


Sl. Minerva 
Br. Lowisa 


Sch. Neptune 


Sh. Washington 
Br. Littl Mary 


Andromache 


Sn. Sally 
Sch. Franklin 


Sn. Hope 
Sch. Nabby 


Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 


Tons Crew Captain 
74 Jabez Gibbs 
79 Albert Fuller 
161 John Stanton 
125 Jeremiah 
Greenman 
114 Edw. Boss 
75 John Brattle 
81 Elijah Briggs 
7 Oliver Earl 
134 Geo. Shearman 
Sam. Wardwell; 
Willard Briggs 
109 Isaac Manchester 
67 Ebenezer Cole 
75 Paul Brownell 
46 John Munro 


Owner(s) 

Benj. Brown; John 
Brown; Sam. Currie 
Cyprian Sterry; 
Sam. Packard 
Cyprian Sterry; 
Sam. Packard 
Ebenezer Jencks 


Amasa Smith; Benj. 


Brown; Jon. Adams; 


John Brown 
Cyrus Buder 
Cyprian Sterry 


Chas. D’Wolf; 


Jeremiah Ingraham; 


Sam. Gladding 
John, Levi, and 
Wm. D'Wolf 
Shearjashub Bourn; 
Sam. Wardwell 
John D'Wolf 

John D'Wolf 


Ebenezer Cole; 
Sam. Wardwell; 


Shearjashub Bourn 
Caleb Gardner 


John Munro 


Home 
Port 


No. 


f 
Slaves 


87 


145 


125 
83 
103 


78 


147 
114 


114 
120 
74 


83 
51 


Arr JLv. 
Destinoti 


Arr. 9/15/96 
Ly. 9/22/96 
Savannah 


12/13/96 
St. Thomas 


Arr. 5/9/97 
Havana 


12/17/96 
Havana 


Havana 


No. 
f 


Slaves 


129 


92 


Arr, at 
Rhode Island 
From/Date 


8/27/96 
Savannah 


10/22/96 
Savannah 


211/97 
Turks Island 


Havana 


3/27/98 Havana 
3/27/98 Havana 


0Lé 
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19/97 


10/10/97 


10/17/97 
10/17/97 


11/7/97 


6/10/97 


10/24/97 


‘2/16/97 
5/15/98 


G/1998 
7/31/98 


9/18/98 


12/1198 
12/11/98 
12/18/98 


1798 
1798 


1/3/98 


12/5/98 
1798 


Sch. Chance 
Sn, Fair Eliza 


Br. Eunice 
Sch. Hibernia 


SL. Liberty 
Sch. Abigail 
Sh. Commerce 


Br. Stork 
Sch. Juno 


Sch. Blackney 
Sch. Chance 


SI. Liberty 


Br. Orange 
Br. Jane and Eliza 
Br. Eliza 


Sch. Chance 


Sch. Betsey 


Sch. Lucy 
Sh. Mae 


115 


75 
41 


247 


7 
75 


43 


124 


102 


Jeremiah Diman 
Oliver Earl 


Nat. Howland 
Edw. Easton, Jr. 


Wm. Gardner 


Nat. Packard 
Abner Mosher 


Edw. Spalding 
Isaac Manchester 


John Munro 
Caleb Littlefield 


John Stanton 


Freeman Mayberry 
James Perry 
John Champlin 


Geo. P. Usher 
Sam. Almy 


Richard Woodman 


Chas. Collins 
Paul Brownell 


Jeremiah Diman; John, 
James, and Wm. D'Wolf 
Jeremiah Ingraham; 
Chas. D’Wolf 

Arch. Crary 

Edw. Easton, Jr.; 
Cornell Littlefield 

Caleb Gardner; Geo. 
Champlin; Jas. 
Robinson 


Ebenezer Macomber 
Sam. Wardwell; 
Shearjashub Bourn 
Wm. and James D’Wolf 


James, John, Levi, 
and Wm. D’Wolf 


John Munro 

James, John, and Wm. 
D'Wolf; Archibald and 
Fred. Crary; Jeremiah 
Diman 

Caleb Gardner; Geo. 
Champlin; James 
Robinson 

Freeman Mayberry 
James Perry 


John Champlin; Henry 
and John Coggeshall 


Almy and John 
Sabens; D'Wolf 
Richard Woodman 


Chas. D’'Wolf 


<z2z z oe ww 


76 


127 


83 
45 


76 


272 


78 


47 
76 


76 


120 


114 
114 


64 


73 
114 


Havana 


Havana 


Arr. 3/25/99 
Havana 


11/6/98 
Havanna 


8/17/98 
Havana 


8/12/99 


319/99 
Havana 


4/10/99 Africa 


6/4/99 Havana 


5/21/99 
Havana 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 2 
bd 
Lv. No. No. Arr, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of — ArviLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
2/26/99 = SI. Ranger 55 Robt. Ambrose Robt, Ambrose N 61 8/13/99 
John Tanner Havana 
4/299 Sn. Hope 75 Seth Dean Caleb and Wm. Gardner; N 83 Havana 
Nat. Briggs; Seth Dean 
4/2/99 Sch. Blackney 43 Miles Stoddard Miles Stoddard; John B 47 
Bourne; Jacob Babbitt y 
4/23/99 SI. Betsey 58 Wm. Easterbrooks Sam. Martin; John Ww 64 = 
Tyler; Mary Bowen; 
Duncan Kelly; 2 
Jon. Hall 
5/14/99 Sn. Sally 109 Caleb Littlefield John D’Wolf; Wm. B 120 
James; Jeremiah Diman 2 
5/21/99 SI. Mary $2 Sam. D’Wolf Sam. D'Wolf; Wm. B 35 
Howe; John Wardwell; 
John Sabins; Allen a 
Munro; Jeremiah 2: 
Ingraham 
6/4/99 Sn. Mary 100 Edw. Tayer Arch. and Fred. Crary N 110 3/11/1800 & 
Havana Yr 
6/4/99 Sch. Juno 15 John Wardwell James, Wm., John, B 83 
and Levi D’Wolf 
6/4/99 SI. William 42 : Shubael Burr Shubael Burr Ww 46 
6/11/99 SI. Reliance 60 Isaac Manchester I. Manchester; B 66 
Chas. Collins, Jr. 
6/25/99 SI. Rising Sun 42 Edw. Slocum Edw. Slocum N 46 
6/25/99 = SI. Good Intent 37 Nat. Gladding N. Gladding; Henry B 41 
Munro; Edw. Church 
8/18/99 Sch. Lucy 66 Chas. Collins Chas. D’Wolf B 73 Havana 
9/3/99 Sl. Venus 53 Jos. Ormsbe, Jr. Joshua Ormaby, Jr. w 58 
9/3/99 Sn. For Eliza 115 Cornel Littlefield Chas. D'Wolf; B 127 Havana 6/17/1800 


Jeremiah Ingraham Havana 


10/1/99 Sch. Prudent 


Sl. Friendship 


10/29/99 Br. Eliza 
11/5/99 SL. Good Intent 
1/19/99 SL. Sally 
11/26/99 SI. Sally 
12/1799 Br. Orange 
9/28/99 = Sch. Susannah 


10/8/99 


Nov. 1799 SL Exchange 


35 


102 
76 


67 
124 
35 


10/11/99 Sch. General Greene 118 


10/19/99 SI. Judit 
11/26/99 Sch. Chance 
10/11/99 Sh. Commerce 


11/16/99 Sh. Sultan 
10/10/99 Br. Aly 
Sl. Patience 


10/22/99 Sch. Betsey 


9/999 SI. Little Mary 
622/99 SI. Caroline 
S/15/99 Sch. Flying Fish 
11/6/99 Sch. Flying Fish 
W199 Sch. Neptune 


75 


47 


72 


83 


83 


71 


Pardon Bennet 
Woodward 


Wm. Champlin 
John Read, Jr. 
Nat. Phillips 

Nat. Gladding 
John Munro 
Pearce Coggeshall 


John Pettis 
Wm. May 


John Stanton 
Wm. Brown, Jr. 


Benj. Weaver 
John Price 
Mark Anthony 
D'Wolf Howe 


Dan. Whitney 
Henry Hudson 
Gilbert Fuller 
Nat. Packard, Jr. 
Nat. Packard, Jr. 
Oliver T. Earl 


Benj. Fairbanks; 
James Weeden 


Henry John Jones 


Wm. Champlin 
John Dennis 
Isaac Manchester 
Barnard Smith 
John Munro 


Wm. Church; Seth 
Clark; Oliver Brown; 


Rott. Auchmuty 


Wm. Brown, Jr. 


Allen Munro; John W. 


Russell; Nat. Howland 
John Boit 


James D'Wolf 


Clarke Cook 

Sam. Allen; Cyrus 
Allen; Edw. Dickens; 
Benj. Clifford 

Nat. Packard, Jr. 


Nat. Packard, Jr.; 
Sam. McClellan 


Chas. D’Wolf 
Jeremiah Ingraham; 


ee ae 


~ 
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76 


76 
74 
136 
39 
114 


114 


114 
114 
52 


114 


114 


150 


78 


Havana 


Havana 


Havana 


ZF 
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25/99 
Havana 


Havana 


Arr. 7/15/99 
Havana 


ELE 





Lv. 
Rhode 
Island 


12/16/99 


17/1800 

1/23/1800 
1/28/1800 
1/28/1800 
2/4/1800 

2/11/1800 
2/25/1800 
2/25/1800 
2/25/1800 


4/15/1800 


4/29/1800 


4/29/1800 


5/13/1800 
7/15/1800 
3/11/1800 
1/1/1800 


1/27/1800 


2/22/1800 


3/11/1800 


Vessel Type 
and Name 


Sch. William 
and Margaret 
Sch. Delight 
Br. Mana 
Br. Peggy 

Sl. Fanny 
Sch. Success 
Sch. Neptune 
Sch. Sally 


Sl. Peggy 
Sl. Good Intent 


Sch. Sugary 
Br. Adventure 


Sch. Washington 


Br. Punch 
Sch. Industry 
SI. Lark 

Br. Ida 


Br. Sally 
SI. Aurora 


Sch. Rackoon 


Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 


Tons Crew Captain 
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74 
97 
134 
69 
itt 
7 
52 
42 
37 


92 
125 


122 
47 
67 

147 


101 


John Read, Jr. 


John Joles 

Jos. Wood 
Philip Topham 
Nat. Ingraham 
Paul Brownell 
Jabez Gibbs 
Jesse Chace 
Bennett Munro 
Chas. Slocum 


Wm. Hart 
Geo. Shearman 


Sam. Hudson 


John Sabens 

Sam. Almy 
Shubael Burr 
Thom. Hudson, 
Jr.; Simon Newton 
Thom. Baker 


Thom. White 


Wm. Easterbrook 


Owmer(s) 
Thom. Dennis 


John Joles 

Simeon Martin 
Philip Topham 
James D'Wolf 

Sam. W. Greene 
Jeremiah Ingraham 
Billings Waldron 
Barnard Smith 
Chas. Slocum; 

Wm. Oxx III 
James D'Wolf 
Peleg Wood; Silas 
Dean; John Gardner; 
Christ. Fowler 

Nat. Briggs; 

John Baker 

John Sabens 

Sam, Almy 

Sam. Martin 


John C. Nightingale 


Edw. Dickens; Thom. 


Baker; Geo. D'Wolf 
Allen Munro; 
Thom. White 


John Davis 


eer erwvezzs 
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81 
107 
147 

76 
122 

78 

57 


4! 


101 
138 


105 
52 
74 

162 


114 


14 


No. Ary, at 
Rhode Island 
From/Date 


Havana 
Havana 


Havana 
Havana 


Havana 


Havana 


tLe 
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2/3/01 
2701 


7/28/01 


9/12/01 
6/18/01 
8/3/01 
TAOL 
9/10/01 
9701 


6/1/02 


8/17/02 


10/5/02 
11/202 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1802 


9/14/02 
225/02 


Sch. Betsey 68 
Si. Eagle 86 
SI. Liberty 69 
Sch. Washington 89 
Br. Betsey 107 
Sl. Polly 67 
Sn. Eliza 

Sch. Concord 88 


Sh. Thomas Jefferson 260 
Sch. Nancy Wright 68 


Br. Elizabeth 130 
and Sarah 

Sl. Eagle 86 
Br. Sally 176 
Br. Little Sally 81 
Br. Alfred 75 
Br. Bayard 147 
Br. Sempson 109 
Sl. Cohundia 76 
Br. Favorite 117 
Sh. Thomas 

Br. Republican 120 
Br. Favorite 117 
Sl. Nancy 82 


Nat. Phillips 
John Wood 


Thom. Hudson, Jr. 


Geo. Shearman 
Nat. Packard 
Sam. Drown 
Benj. Eddy 
John Wardwell 
Cornel Littlefield 
John Joles 

Miller Wickham 


Robt. Lawton 


Thom. Hudson, Jr. 
Caleb W. Allen 


Nat. Lyndon 
Godfrey Wood 
Oliver P. Earl 
Wm. Baker 
Tayer 

Joshua Ormsbe 


Brown 
Wardwell 


Wm. Bradford 


Henry Sisson 

Geo. Gibbs; 
Waher Channing 
Clark Cook; John 
Price; Edw. Easton 
Geo. Shearman 
Benj. Curtis 
James D’'Wolf 


Wm. and James D'Wolf 
Chas. D’Wolf 

James D'Wolf 

Miller F. Wickham; 
James Bratle 

Geo. Gibbs; 

Walter Channing 

John Davis 

Caleb Allen; Benj. 
Briggs; Simon Wilkinson 
Nat. Lyndon 

Godfrey Wood 


zo 
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75 


76 


118 
74 
114 


100 
75 
148 


95 


194 


162 
114 
114 
120 


129 


114 


132 
129 


Havana 


Havana 


11/27/02 
Africa 
Rhode Island 


Ly. 2/1703 
Havana 


Havana 
Havana 
Havana 


7/28/01 Africa 


xpuaddy 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) 








Lv. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJ/Lv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
1/26/02 Br. Stork 136 D'Wolf B 150 Arr. 5/10/08 
Havana 
1802 Br. Eliza 93 P 102 
329/08 Br. Venus 128 Price N 141 Savannah 
7/26/03 Br. Favorite 117 8 Simeon Martin, Jr. Simeon Martin, Jr. N 129 Rio Plata 9/24/04 Havana 
7/15/03 Sn. Mary 100 8 James Baxter Edw. Tayer; N 110 5/25/04 Havana 
Freeman Mayberry 
1803 Br. Polly 99 7 Cornel Litlefield Constant Taber; N 109 5/24/04 Africa 
Wm. Gardner 
1803 Sh. Amastad 300 James Marterell; = D'Wolf B 330 Summer 1803 
1803 Schooner John Sabens N 114 Ly. 5/6/04 
Havana 
‘7/8/03 Br. Minerva 186 Wm. Collins Geo. D’'Wolf B 205 ~~ Lv. 5/8/04 
Havana 
8/27/03 = SI. Loveand Uniy 34 Jos. Gould Sam. Wardwell B 37 
8/30/03 = SI. Morning Star 58 Thom. Moore Wm. Richmond B 64 - 4/27/04 
javana 
11/21/08 Br. Jane 117 Simeon Salsbury Cromwell Child B 129 
11/29/03 Br. Argus Caleb Littlefield Isaac Manchester B $12. Arr. 5/31/04 279 
Lv. 7/16/04 
Charleston 
4/3/04 Br. Favorite 7 6 Miller Wickham N 75 Arr. 9/4/04 67 
Charleston 
39/04 Br. John 146 «10 Edw. Tayer Edw. Tayer N 161 3/8/05 Havana 
1804 Br. Polly 114 
7/13/04 = Sh. Bayard 147 10 Sam. Phillips Peleg Wood, Jr.; N 162 4/6/05 Havana 
Christ. Fowler; 


Audley Clarke 


9LE 


ajduruy snouojon 9y.] 


8/18/04 


11/10/04 
10/23/04 


wile 
6/19/04 
‘7/26/04 


8/10/04 


9/13/04 
10/18/04 
10/23/04 
12/5/04 


6/19/04 
1804 
6/7/04 
1/505 


2/23/05 


Sch. Nancies 
Sn. Rising Sun 
Br. Neptune 
SL Eagle 

SI. Lavina 


Sch. Mary 
Sch. Eliza 
Br. Lark 


Sl. Polly 
Sh. Charlotte 


Sch. Mary 
Sl. Nancy 


Br. Jane 
Sl. Morning Star 
Br. Three Sisters 


Sh. Sea Flower 


Sh. Oneida 
Sl. Jubiet 


Br. Marian 


Sl. Louisa 


61 
127 


140 


82 
103 


193 


117 


106 


89 
78 


74 


Benj. Briggs 


10 Ebenezer 
P. Shearman 


7 Wm. Price 


Nat. Howland 


Isaac Manchester 
Henry Sisson 
Thom. Moore 
Thom. Cook 


20 John Sabens 


Wm. Munro 


John Champlin 
Jabez Gibbs 

Thom. Swan, Jr. 
Wm. Champlin 


John Clarke 
Jon. Wardwell 


Robt. Ambrose; 
Jeremiah Peckham 
Clark Cook; Wm. Cook 


John Price, Jr.; Wm. 
Price; Edw. Easton 
Nat. Howland; 

Geo. R. Smith 


John D'Wolf 
Thom. Moore 


Chas. D’Wolf; 
Thom, Cook 


Geo. D’Wolf; 
John Sabens 


James D'Wolf; 
John Champlin 
James D'Wolf; 
Jabez Gibbs 


Thom. Swan, Jr.; 
Wm. Bradford II 


James D'Wolf; 
Wm. Champlin 
John Clarke 


Freeman Mayberry Jacob Smith 


7 Jos. Wood 
7 James Manchester 


8 Sam. Taggart 


Christ. Fowler; 
Audley Clarke 

John Spooner; Sam. 
Brown; Robt. Lawton 
John Gardner; 

Silas Dean 


eo 2 2 22 
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67 
140 


161 


131 


114 
114 
112 
11s 


285 


114 
62 


129 


117 


101 
114 
114 
115 


104 


Arr. 4/29/05 144 


Arr. 4/29/05 117 


Brazil 
Arr, July 1804 100 
Havana 


Havana 240 


Arr. 4/13/05 
Havana 


Havana 


Havana 


Arr. 7/12/05 103 
Charleston 


Arr. 7/30/05 98 
Ly. 9/11/05 
Charleston 


4/13/05 Havana 


3/10/05 


9/28/05 
Charleston 


8/24/05 Havana 


9/28/05 
Charleston 


xtpuaddy 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) S 
Co 
Lu. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode —-Vessel Type Home of — ArviLv. of _— Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
3/30/05 = Sh. Angeronia 156 Il Wm. Cozzens Wm. S. Allen; Thom. D. N 172 
Stall; Wm. Cozzens; 
Andrew Taylor; Perry 
G. Arnold 
4/13/05 Br. Brandywine 112 10 Cornel Wm. Littlefield; N 146) Arr. 11/7/05 130 
Littlefield Sam. Brown; Cornel Charleston | 
Littlefield = 
5/4/05 SL. Hiram 86 7 Paul Brownell Elisha Brown; John o 103 Arr. 9/10/05 92 12/7/05 
Cooke, Jr.; Andrew Charleston Charleston 2 
Taylor S 
5/25/05 —s SL. Columbia 76 6 Thom. Rodman Christ. Fowler; Audley N 84 12/21/05 
Gardner Clarke; Peleg Wood Africa ‘ 
6/1/05 Sh. Charles 193 15 Wm. Earl Jacob Smith N 212 = Montevideo 8/15/06 
and Harriot Rio de Janeiro 
6/1/05 Sh, Swyt 224 16 Freeman Mayberry N 246 = 
6/15/05 —s Br. Trial 186 10 John Gardiner N 150 = 
6/15/05 Sn. Mary 100 9 Geo. Lawton Gilb. Updike N 110 4 
6/22/05 = Sh. Bayard 147 «11 Sam. Phillips Christ. Fowler; Audley N 162 6/21/06 ad 
Clarke; Peleg Wood Havana 
8/3/05 Sl. Eagle 86 7 John Clarke John and Wm. Price; N 95 9/6/06 
Edw. Easton; Moses Matanzas 
Seixas 
8/17/05 —_ Br. Factor 106 9 Ebenezer P. Clark and Reuben N 114 Arr. 4/5/06 102 
Shearman Cook; Chas. Gyles; Lv. 4/25/06 
E. P. Shearman Charleston 
8/23/05 = Br. Alfred 75 7 Slocum Fowler Robt. Ambrose; N 83 =—-Y/306 4/19/06 
Jeremiah Peckham Havana Havana 
8/31/05 = Br. Hope 97 8 Thom. White N 107 Montevideo 
9/14/05 Br. Neptune 140 9 Sam.G. Hudson Clark and Reuben Cook; N 148 Arr. 4/30/06 132 
Wm. Gyles; Wm. Cook Charleston 


9/14/05 


9/27/05 
10/15/05 


11/11/05 
12/18/05 


11/23/05 


11/9/05 


11/16/05 


Br. Marien 
Br. Hiram 
Sl. Louisa 


Sh. Charlotte 
Br. Betsey 


and Polly 
SL Morning Star 


Sch. Eliza 
Br. Fair Eliza 


Br. Mary 
Sch. Hiren 


Br. Hiram 


Sh. Resource 


Br. Three Sisters 


Sh. Agent 


Br. Hope 


78 


4 


198 


109 


134 


87 
73 


423 


106 


161 


7 Geo. Lawton, Jr. 
7 Wm. Price 


7 Benj. Weaver 


Geo. Ad[?}hin 
John Sabins 


Jos. Cory 
Sam. Kelly 
Wm. Lindsey 
Jon. Williams 


John Champlin 
Isaac Manchester 


Hudson 


55 Wm. Megee 


Wm. Champlin 


12 Benj. Eddy 


18 Wm. Lyon, Jr. 


Sam. Brown; 
Robt. Lawton 


Edw. Easton; John 
Price, Jr.; Moses 
Seixas; Wm. Price 
John Gardner; 
Silas Dean 


Geo. D'’Wolf; 

John Sabins 

Nat. Wardwell; 

Jos. Cory 

Wm. Bradford III; 
Thom. Swan; Wm. 
Richmond; Eph. Gifford 
John D'Wolf 

Benj. Bosworth Il; 

Jon. Williams 

John Champlin; D’Wolf 
Isaac Manchester; 
Thom. Norris 


Wm. Megee; Amos 
T. Jenckes 


James D'Wolf; 
Wm. Champlin 


Ebenezer Cole; 
Benj. Eddy 
Jos. Lyon; James R. 


Dockray; Wm. Walder; 
Wm. Lyon, Jr. 


es oo 


109 


114 
212 


120 


151 


156 


Arr. 5/23/06 
Ly. 7/4/06 
Charleston 


Charleston 


Charleston 


Havana 


Havana 
Arr. 7/1/06 


Havana 
6/17/06 
Havana 
Arr. 5/5/06 
Ly. 5/19/06 


m 1/06 


Arr. 5/19/06 
Ly. 6/21/06 
Arr. 6/18/06 
Ly. 7/706 


75 


117 


135 


135 


5/17/06 
Charleston 


xpuaddy 
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Rhode Island Slaving Voyages, 1709-1807 (cont.) & 
Ss 
Ly. No. No. Arr, at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJLv, of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owner(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
12/14/05 SI. Juliet 89 8 Jos. Wood Christ. Fowler; Audley N 98 Charleston 
Clarke; Peleg Wood 
12/14/05 Br. John 146 11 John Bigley Sam. Perry N 161 Havana 12/6/06 Havana 
8/31/05 Br. Polly 117 Martin Benson Martin Benson N 129° Arr. 5/1/06 33 
Lv. 6/6/06 
Charleston y 
7/13/05 = Sh. Seminarius 163 10 Wm. Malbone 179 12/7/05 Havana = 
7/24/05 ~~ Br. Lark 103 Thom. Moore John D’Wolf; B 11S Havana 
Thom. Moore = 
5/4/05 Br. Rambler 165 Edw. Tayer Geo. D'Wolf; B 189 Arr, 10/81/05 169 
Edw. Tayer Ly. 12/8/05 
Charleston if 
3/4/05 Sch. Hiram 73 Thom. Norris Thom. Norris; B 80 
James D'Wolf =) 
5/10/05 = Sh. Betsey 178 Caleb Littlefield Caleb Littlefield B 136 121 2: 
5/11/05 SI. Experiment 70 Geo. Luther James Smith; Geo. w 77 
5/20/05 = Sch. Hope 87 Simmons Luther James D’Wolf; B 96 Havana r 
Simmons Luther 
5/24/05 = Sch. Vulture 86 Leo J. Bradford —_ Leonard Bradford; B 95 
Jacob Babbitt 
5/24/05 = Sh. Trenton 162 John Munro John Munro B 178 
6/17/05 Br. Commerce 106 Henry Sisson Henry Sisson; w 117 Ly. 5/15/06 
Wn. Collins Charleston 
6/24/05 = Sh. Ann 309 Jon. Donnison James D'Wolf B 340 
7/8/05 Br. Heroine Wm. Mills B 114 
7105 = Br. Nancy 82 John Earle John Sabens; John B. B 90 Havana 
Earle; Chas. D'Wolf 
7/13/05 Br. Little Ann 125 Sam. Drown Wm. D'Wolf; Sam. Drown B 138 


a/3/05 


106 


5/10/06 


6/706 


6/706 


T2006 


T1906 


8/16/06 


10/25/06 


Br. Jane 
Si. Hiram 
Sch. Commerce 


Sh. Union 


Sh. Columbia 


Sh. Sut 
Br. Louisa 


Br. Factor 


Br. Alfred 
Sn. Neptune 


Br. Marian 


Sh. George 
and Mary 


Sh. Charles 
and Herriot 
Sh. Eagle 


Sh. Mary 


SI. Juliet 


117 


128 


189 


162 


224 


74 


106 


75 


140 


3 


197 


213 


10 


17 


10 


13 


13 


18 


13 


Wm. W. Munro 
Paul Brownell 
Jos. Stevens 


James Manchester 


Thom. Hudson 
James Boutcher 


Benj. Weaver 


Elisha C. Rodman 


Slocum Fowler 


Sam. Hudson 


Geo. Lawton, Jr. 
Chas. L. Hyatt 


Simeon Tisdale 


Jos. Wood 


Wahter Pearce 


James D’Wolf; 

Wm. W. Munro 
John Cook, Jr.; 
Andrew Taylor 


Z. 2 « 


z 


2 222 


129 


141 


178 


246 


212 


7 


Havana 


Havana 


Arr. 1/19/07, 168 
Ly. 2/23/07 
Charleston 


Arr. 5/8/07 


Arr. 4/25/07 139 


3/10/07 

Buenos Air ‘es 
3/10/07 
Montevideo 

Arr. 8/29/07 180 
Ly. 12/5/07 


Arr. 10/22/07 150 
Charleston 
Arr. 6/30/07 63 
Lv. 7/22/07 


3/14/07 


1/24/07 


6/12/07 


T4107 


6/20/07 
Havana 


7 07 
10/17/07 


12/19/07 


8/1/07 


xtpuaddy 
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Lv. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArrJLv. of Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Oumer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
8/2/06 Br. Hiram 99 7 Thom. Hudson, Jr. Edw. Easton; John N 108 Arr. 4/21/07 92 
Price, Jr.; Moses Ly. 5/25/07 
Seixas; Wm. Price Charleston 
9/10/06 = Sh. Hampden 212 15 Freeman Mayberry Freeman Mayberry; N 233° «1/28/07 TNT07 
Wn. R. Wilder; Montevideo Montevideo 
John Bacon 5 
4/12/06 SI. Experiment 70 Justan Jacobs James Smith; Jos. w 77 Charleston = 
Smith, Jr.; Bernard 
4/12/06 Sch. Hope 87 Simmons Luther James D’Wolf; B 80 New Orleans 71 Ss 
Simmons Luther 
4/26/06 Br. Rambler 165 Edw. Tayer Geo. D'Wolf; B 182 . 
Edw. Tayer 
6/11/06 = Sh. Andromache 192 Sam. Drown John or James D'Wolf B 186) Arr. 4/19/07 166 
Lv, 4/28/07 bel 
6/12/06 Br. Little Ann 125 Wm. Easterbrooks Wm. D’Wolf; B 108 = Arr. 12/2706 «(96 
Wm. Easterbrooks Charleston PS 
7/18/06 = Br. Jane 117 Wm. Richmond James or Geo. D'Wolf B 129° Arr. 1/20/07 . 
Ly, 2/26/07 
Nassau 
7/19/06 = Sh. Ann 309 = 22.) Jon. Donnison James D'Wolf B 163 
7/23/06 = Sch. Flora 93 Geo. W. Carr Chas. D’Wolf, Jr.; B 90 Arr, 6/17/07 80 
Geo. W. Carr Lv. 6/24/07 
Charleston 
7/25/06 = SL. Mercury Alvan Burt Benj. Cole w 114 Havana 
8/2/06 Br. Ann and Hope 114 Geo. Luther Jos. Smith, Jr.; B 125 Havana 
Geo, Luther 
8/2/06 Sl. Morning Star 58 John B. Earl B 60 = Arr. 5/1/07 54 


Charleston 


8/7106 


8/13/06 


9/10/06 


9/13/06 


9/16/06 


917/06 


10/11/06 


10/11/06 
10/11/06 
10/13/06 
11/19/06 


11/20/06 


Sh. Monticello 


Sch. Hiram 


Sch. Vulture 


SI. Lavina 


Br. 
and Polly 
Sch. Concord 


Sh. Agent 
Sh. Heroine 


Br. Little Watt 


Sch. Friendship 
Sh. Lark 


Br. Mary 
Sch. Nancy 


Sh. Fair Eliza 


73 


201 


103 


42 
103 
87 
106 


134 


Wm. Church 


Wm. Champlin 


Thom. Norris 
Leonard Bradford 


Wm. Munro 
Nat. Phillips 
Benj. Bosworth 
Benj. Eddy 


John Smith 
Geo. Devol 


Sam. Kelly 


Wm. Brad- 
ford III 


John Champlin 
Joshua Viall 


Jon. Williams 


James D'Wolf 


Geo. D'Wolf 


Thom. Norris; 
Isaac Manchester 


Wm. D’Wolf 


Wm. W. Munro 


Benj. Bosworth, Jr.; 
Paul Nelson 

Benj. Eddy; 
Ebenezer Cole 
John Smith 


Geo. W. Devol 
Wm. Mason; 
James Brayton 
Wm. Bradford III 
John Champlin 
John Davis 


Jon. Williams; 
Benj. Bosworth II 


93 


174 


118 


176 


131 


BS 


147 


Arr. 6/30/07 
Lv. 7/15/07 
Charieston 
Arr. 6/25/07 
Lv. 7/707 
Charleston 
Arr, 6/10/07 
Charleston 
Arr. 5/23/07 
Ly. 5/26/07 
Charleston 
Arr. 5/9/07 
Ly. 5/28/07 
Charleston 
Arr. 7/20/07 
Ly. 8/27/07 
Arr. 6/11/07 


155 


105 


157 


117 


95 


73 


xtpuaddy 


£87 








Lu. No. No. Arr. at 
Rhode Vessel Type Home of ArviLv. Rhode Island 
Island and Name Tons Crew Captain Owmer(s) Port Slaves Destination Slaves From/Date 
12/29/06 Br. Three Sisters 106 Wm. Champlin D'Wolf; Wm. Champlin B 136 Arr. 7/15/07, 121 
Ly. 8/22/07 
Charleston 
5/6/06 Sh. Semiramis 163 Chas. Slocum James D'Wolf B 181 = Arr. 4/21/07 162 
Lv. 4/23/07 
Charleston 
10/9/06 Sh. Hiram 1538 John Smith John Smith B 168 
11/3/06 Sch. Ann 94 Henry Tew Allen Munro; B 103 Lv, 7/21/07 
and Harviot Baylis L. Howard Charleston 
1/10/07 Br. Eagle 86 7 John Clarke Moses Seixas; Edw. N 109° Arr. 10/22/07 (97 12/19/07 
Easton; John Price; Ly. 12/7/07 Charleston 
Jr.; Wm. Price Charleston 
2/707 Sh. Eagle 197 12 Ebenezer Clarke Cook; Chas. N 217 
Shearman Gyles; Henry Hudson; 
E. P. Shearman 
2/14/07 Sh, Commerce 204 12. Wm. Lyon, Jr. Jos. Lyon; Wm. N 271 = Arr. 12/8/07 242 
Lyon, Jr. Ly. 1/28/07 
Charleston 
3/707 SI. Columbia 76 7 Geo. Lawton Christ. Fowler; N 75 Arr. 12/1107 (67 1/16/08 
Audley Clarke Ly. 12/31/07 Charleston 
Charleston 
3/21/07 Br. Friendship 128 9 Sam. Taggart Chas. Gyles; Reuben N 141 
and Clark Cook 
3/27/07 ~~ Br. Lowisa 74 7 Benj. Weaver John Gardner; N 81 
Silas Dean 
2/5/07 Br. Columbia 102 Wm. Lindsey Wm. Lindsey; B 112. Havana 
Nat. Wardwell 
4/17/07 Br. Rambler 165 Henry Gardner D'Wolf B 233°) Arr. 11/30/07 208 
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Ly. 12/21/07 
Charleston 


8Z 


ajduvrs] snorojony ay. 


4/16/07 


2/19/07 


3/3/07 
34/07 


5/8/07 


6/3/07 


6/13/07 


7307 


‘72107 


7/24/07 
11/46/07 
12/21/07 


1807 
1807 
17/07 


1807 


1807 





Sh. Charlotte 


Sch. Eliza 


Sl. Deborah 
Br. Nancy 


Sl. Triton 
Sch. Hannah 


Br. Agenona 
Sch. Hope 

Br. Littl Watt 
Br. Jane 


Sch. Eliza 
SI. Baltimore 
Br. Three Sisters 


Br. Syren 
Br. Sally 


Br. Marian 
Sh. Mary 


Sloop 


198 


43 


49 


108 


117 


106 


78 


John Sabens 


Job Almy 


Luther Cole 
Gideon Gray 


Henry Bradford 
Baetley Wm. 


Thom. Fales, Jr. 
Wm. C. Greene 
Chas. Clarke 
Steph. Martin 
Job Almy 


David Slocum 
Chas. Slocum 


Geo. Lawton 
Jos. Wood 


Holden 


Geo. D'Wolf; 
John Sabins 
Geo. D’Wolf; 
Job Almy 


Luther Cole; 
Ansell Churchill 
James D’Wolf; 


David Leonard 


Thom. Fales, Jr. 


Geo. D'Wolf; 
Wm. C. Greene 


Chas. Clarke 


Geo. D'Wolf; 

Steph. Martin 

Geo. D’Wolf; Job Almy 
David Slocum 

James D'Wolf; 

Chas. Slocum 


Rott. Lawton; 


Vernons 


wo we we =< 


370 


78 


47 


109 


71 


un8 


114 
114 


114 


114 


Arr. 12/8/07 330 
Charleston 


Arr. 6/1/07 70 
Lv. 6/10/07 
Charleston 


Arr. 11/1007 51 
Charleston 


Arr. 12/11/07 168 
Charleston 


Arr. 12/3/07 97 
Charleston 


Arr. 1/5/08 63 
Charleston 


Arr. 12/18/0754 
Charleston 


Havana 
12/3/07 


xipuaddy 
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Notes 


Abbreviations 


BHS: Bristol Historical Society, Bristol, R.1. 

Donnan, Docs., 3: Elizabeth Donnan, ed., Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to America, vol. 3, New England and the Middle Colonies (Washington, 
D.C., 1932). 

FRC: Federal Records Center, Waltham, Mass. 

JCBL: John Carter Brown Library, Brown University, Providence, R.1. 

MBP: Moses Brown Papers, Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, R.1. 

NHS: Newport Historical Society, Newport, R.I. 

NYHS: New York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 

PRO: Public Record Office, London, Eng. 

RICR: John Russell Bartlett, ed., Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, and Providence 
Plantations, in New England, 10 vols. (Providence, 1856-1865). 

RIHS: Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, R.I. 

RISA: Rhode Island State Archives, Providence, R.1. 

T70: Papers of the British African Companies, Public Record Office, London, 
Eng. 

WMQ: William and Mary Quarterly. 

WPA, Ships Documents: Works Projects Administration, comp., Ship Registers and 
Enrollments of Bristol, Newport and Providence, Rhode Island, 5 vols. (Providence, 
1938-1941). 
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Statistics on the number of clearances in the different trades were derived 
from tabulations of Rhode Island Customhouse lists for all available years 
from 1719-1807. The lists appeared with little regularity in the newspapers 
of neighboring colonies before 1763; after that date they were regular fea- 
tures of Rhode Island's own papers. I subdivided Rhode Island commerce 
using the following categories: coasting, West Indies, foreign, fishing and 
whaling, and Africa. 

Peter Coleman discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
trades pursued by Rhode Island merchants in Transformation, chaps. | and 2. 
Audley Clarke’s accounts are in the Audley Clarke Ship Book, NHS. The 
opinion quoted on the importance of the West Indian trade is contained in. 
Connecticut's answers to Jefferson's “Queries,” Boyd, ed., Jefferson Papers, 6: 
334. 


. Audley Clarke Ship Book, NHS. Not everyone made money in rum and 


slaves, and not every voyage turned a profit. Most merchants experienced at 
least one losing venture in the slave trade while others lost consistently. John 
Brown and Abraham Redwood were both longtime losers in the African 
trade. One friend advised Redwood to sell his African snow: “if you think but 
seriously, and reflect upon the sum that snow has stood you in from first to 
last, and how much you have been actually out of pocket and lost by her, you 
would sell her to the highest bidder.” John Gunthorp to Abraham Redwood, 
July 22, 1740, Redwood Letters, box 654, folder 1, no. 71, NHS. For a 
revealing examination of an extraordinary set of account books spanning 
nearly thirty years, see David Richardson, “Profits in the Liverpool Slave 
Trade: The Accounts of William Davenport, 1757~—1784," in Liverpool, the 
African Slave Trade, and Abolition: Essays to Illustrate Current Knowledge and 
Research, ed. Roger Anstey and P. E. H. Hair (Liverpool, 1976), pp. 60-90. 


. William Hunter to [unidentified Glasgow merchant], Jan. 26, 1762, Hunter 


Papers, box 15, folder 2, no. 13, NHS. 
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. John J. McCusker’s analysis of PRO T16/1 credits Rhode Island with 70 


percent of the colonial American slave trade in 1770. See his “The Rum 
Trade and the Balance of Payments of the Thirteen Colonies, 1650-1775" 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Pittsburgh, 1970), p. 515. 


. Not all African voyages, for example, were slaving ventures. A small “legiti- 


mate” trade to Africa involving ivory and palm oil began in the 1790s. Such 
voyages were naturally eliminated from my totals whenever possible. New 
England's “legitimate” trade with Africa is illustrated in documentary form in 
Norman R. Bennett and George E. Brooks, Jr., New England Merchants in 
Africa: A History through Documents, 1802 to 1865 (Boston, 1965). Brooks 
interprets the trade in his Yankee Traders, Old Coasters, and African Middlemen: 
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A History of American Legitimate Trade with West Africa in the Nineteenth Century 
(Boston, 1970). 

My method throughout has been conservative, and numerical error will 
invariably fall on the low side. “Possible” and “suspected” slavers, and there 
are not a few of each, have been left out of this accounting. Furthermore, I 
did not use extrapolation or mean averaging techniques to fill in chronologi- 
cal gaps in cumulative sources, such as newspaper shipping lists. Instead, I 
have been content to accept what I believe to be a small error on the side of 
underestimation. 


. All figures and statistics in this chapter, including tables and charts, are taken 


from the Appendix unless otherwise noted. Therefore, that source will not be 
cited regularly during my analysis of that information here and below. 
Similarly, obvious references to the Appendix in subsequent chapters stand 
without citation. 


. Auseful and convenient summary of Rhode Island's economic development 


during the eighteenth century may be found in Peter Coleman, The Trans- 
formation of Rhode Island, 1790-1860 (Providence, 1963), chaps. | and 2. 


. Coleman, Transformation, pp. 14-16. 
. The Rhode Island slavers’ presence on the coast during the Seven Years’ War 


can be studied best by consulting the “Annual Register of the Number of 
Slaves Exported from the Gold Coast... , Jan. 1755—Dec. 1768,” PRO 
70/1263. 


- “Annual Register,” PRO T70/1263, and “An Account of the Number of 


Slaves exported from the Gold Coast of Africa,” which appears as “List No. 1” 
in the Board of Trade’s African Report of 1777, show how wars in Africa 
affected slave supplies. See also Peleg Clarke to John Fletcher, July 25, 1772, 
Peleg Clarke Letterbook, 1771-1774, no. 75, NHS. 


. The Non-Importation Agreement was carried by the Providence Gazette, Nov. 


5, 1774. 


. Coleman, Transformation, pp. 20-23, 39-40, 44-46, 49. 
10. 
. John McCusker charges that the slave trade was dying out naturally after 


McCusker, “The Rum Trade,” chap. 6. 


peaking in 1772. See his “Rum Trade,” p. 496. 

State and federal laws against the slave trade are collected conveniently in 
W. E. B. Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America (Baton Rouge, 1965; orig. pub. 1896), app. A, 229; app. B, pp. 237, 
239-240. 

The colonial Rhode Island customs district, comprising thirty-odd miles of 
shoreline, was described by Collector Richard Beale and Comptroller John 
Nicoll to the Commissioners of the Customs in 1768. See the Customhouse 
Letterbook, 1767-1775, no. 6, NHS. That letter also contains a breakdown of 
the colony's shipping clearances by individual ports. 

WPA, Ships Documents: Works Projects Administration (WPA), comp., Ship 
Registers and Enrollments of Newport, Rhode Island, 1790-1939, 2 vols. (Provi- 
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dence, 1938-1941); Ship Registers and Enrollments of Bristol-Warren, Rhode 
Island, 1773-1939, 1 vol. (Providence, 1941). 


. After 1794, Bristol merchants financed more slavers annually than their 


Newport rivals except during two seasons, 1802 and 1805. Coleman provides 
population statistics for the Rhode Island ports in Transformation, pp. 21,220. 


Chapter 2 


. The economic lure of the slave trade and its relationship to other branches of 


Rhode Island commerce is captured in many merchants’ letters. See, for 
example, William Hunter to an unnamed Glasgow merchant, Jan. 26, 1762, 
Hunter Papers, box 15, no. 13, NHS; John Bannister to Philip Houghton, 
Jan. 28, 1748, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 142; Joseph Manesty to Abraham Red- 
wood, June 14, 1747, Donnan, Docs., 3: 141; and John Bannister to Scott, 
June 19, 1747, Bannister Letterbook, no. 66, NHS. 


. The ownership of colonial slavers is much harder to determine than for 


vessels after the Revolution because of the absence of anything like the WPA 
Ships Documents series for the earlier period. My examination of all the 
available manuscript and printed material allowed me to make positive iden- 
tifications for 26 percent of the colony’s African fleet. Those results are 
available in the Appendix and are the sources for my generalizations on 
slaver ownership during the colonial period. The Appendix serves as the 
obvious source for much of the analysis in this and later chapters, and will not 
be cited repeatedly. 


. Virginia Bever Platt details the Lopez-Rivera partnership in “‘And Don't 


Forget the Guinea Voyage’: The Slave Trade of Aaron Lopez of Newport,” 
WMQ 30 (1975): 601-618. 


. On the Freelove's owners, see “Account Current with the Sloop Freelove, 


Joseph Wanton, Commander,” n.d., RIHS MSS, vol. 9, p. 37, RIHS. 


. See the WPA edition of Rhode Island Ships Documents: Providence, Newport, and 


Bnistol (Providence, 1933-1941), and the Appendix. 


. George Howe's Mount Hope: A New England Chronicle (New York, 1959), a 


popular history, remains the most extensive treatment of the D'Wolfs to date. 


. See the WPA's Ships Documents volumes. 
. See “Captain” and “Owner” columns of the Appendix. The phases of Peleg 


Clarke's long and instructive career, for example, are documented in his 
Letterbooks, nos. 75 and 76, at the NHS, and in the Audley Clarke Papers, 
RIHS. Darold D. Wax documents seven of Captain Thomas Rogers’ slaving 
voyages in “Thomas Rogers and the Rhode Island Slave Trade,” American 
Neptune 35 (1975): 289-301. 


. Captain Earl’s qualifications are mentioned in Joseph Wanton to Nicholas 


Brown and Co., Aug. 4, 1764, Brown Papers, JCBL. Some owners preferred 
to cancel intended voyages when experienced commanders were not avail- 


10. 


Il. 


14. 


15. 
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able. See Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Aug. 16, 1795, Brown 
Papers, JCBL. 

John Gunthorp to Abraham Redwood, July 22, 1740, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 
186; and Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek Hopkins, Nov. 16, 1765, Brown 
Papers, JCBL. 

Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek Hopkins, Nov. 16, 1765, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; John Tomlinson to Abraham Redwood, July 2, 1742, box 654, no. 2, 
NHS. The qualifications thought to be necessary in a good slaver captain are 
mentioned in the following letters: John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 16, 
1771, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; Martin Bensen to Brown, 
Bensen and Ives, Aug. 20, 1795, Brown Papers, JCBL; Jacob Rivera to 
Captain James Bourk, n.d., box 43, folder 4, NHS; Joseph Wanton to Nicho- 
las Brown and Co., Aug. 4, 1764, Brown Papers, JCBL. 


. Dalby Thomas’ comment may be found in his letter to the Royal African Co. 


Committee, Feb. 15, 1707, PRO T 70/26, p. 13. 


. The dual functions of captain and supercargo were generally defined in the 


sailing orders that merchants issued to their commanders prior to their 
departure. The following sets of instructions, readily accessible in vol. 3 of 


-Donnan's Documents collection, illustrate both aspects of the job: Pollipus 


Hammand, pp. 138-139; David Lindsay, pp. 148-149; Nathaniel Briggs, pp. 
211-212; Peleg Clarke, pp. 262-263; William English, pp. 264-265; Robert 
Champlin, pp. 293-295. The absence of separate supercargo designations on 
the crew rosters of Rhode Island slavers is striking. See the Crew Manifests 
for the District and Port of Newport, 1803-1807, uncataloged in Basement 
Vault “A,” NHS. Compare, for example, the manifests of slavers with those in 
other transatlantic trades. 

Crew Manifests for the District and Port of Newport, 1803-1807, NHS. The 
quote from Captain Hammond's orders is on p. 139. Typical of the advice 
that concluded many sailing orders was this adage appended to Captain Esek 
Hopkins’ instructions by Nicholas Brown and Co., “Dispatch Is the Life of 
Business.” Nicholas Brown and Co. to Captain Esek Hopkins, Dec. 30, 1764, 
Brown Papers, JCBL. 

For examples of much more explicit instructions, prompted either by the 
captain's lack of experience or the owner's lack of trust, see John Fletcher's 
letters to Captain Peleg Clarke from Oct. 1771 through May 1772, Clarke 
Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; Christopher Champlin's lengthy orders to Robert 
Champlin before and during his first African voyage, in Champlin Letter- 
book, no. 135, NHS; and an unsigned, undated set of instructions probably 
intended for Captain Benjamin Bosworth in the Haffenraffer Papers, box 
marked “Bristol R.I.,” RIHS. Captain James Bourk’s orders from Jacob 
Rivera may be found in box 43, folder 4, NHS. 


. Many sets of instructions make specific mention of precise schedules and the 


necessity of following them. John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 16, 1771, 
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Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; James Brown to William Vernon, 
April 6, 1791, box 49 (49-547), NHS. 


17. John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 16, 1771, Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; 


Peleg Clarke to John Fletcher, July 25, 1772, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 259. 


18. James Brown outlined a tentative schedule for the Mozambique trade in a 


19. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
. Ibid. The samples used to determine both seamen residence (534) and place 


letter to partner William Vernon on April 6, 1791. He agreed with Vernon 
that the voyage should be kept “entirely to ourselves.” See box 49 (49-547), 
NHS. 

Each manifest is dated and contains the rigging type and “tons burden” 
measurement of the vessel, the captain's name, and the intended destination. 
Crew members are listed and identified by rank, age, height, complexion, 
residence, and place of birth. The overall figure, 549, is reduced to 440 when 
multiple voyages by the same individuals are accounted for. Most of the 
statistical conclusions are drawn from the complete and only surviving data 
set, 1803-1807, although occasionally I have based generalizations on the 
twenty-four voyages during the single year 1805. The manifests together 
with thirty linear feet of related customs documents are housed in Vault C of 
the Newport Historical Society. Unless otherwise indicated, all demographic 
information pertaining to Rhode Island slaver crews in this chapter is taken 
from the Newport manifests. Maritime technology changed little during the 
eighteenth century, and there is little reason to believe that most of the 
generalizations made about Newport seamen in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century do not apply to their colonial counterparts. See James F. 
Shepherd and Gary M. Walton, Shipping, Maritime Trade, and the Economic 
Development of North America (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 73 and chap. 5. Impor- 
tant methodological insights were gleaned from Ira Dye’s quantitative profile 
of Philadelphia seamen. See his “Early American Merchant Seafarers,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society 120 (1976): 331-360. 


. Crew Manifests, District and Port of Newport, 1805, NHS. Rhode Island 


vessels in the European trade averaged 219 tons burden, and carried eleven 
seamen. Estimates for crew to slave ratios were computed from data in the 
Appendix, as well as from the Newport manifests. The average slaver crew 
during the period 1803-1807 was 9.6 men, and 9.3 for the year 1805. 
Crew Manifests, District and Port of Newport, 1805, NHS. 

Ibid. 

Crew Manifests, District and Port of Newport, 1803-1807, NHS. For one 
merchant's preference for experienced seamen, see James D'Wolf to Levi 
D'Wolf, July 21, 1792, D’Wolf Papers, RIHS. 

Crew Manifests, District and Port of Newport, 1803-1807, NHS. 

Ibid. 


of birth (530) include crew members who made more than one voyage over 
the five-year period. In order to determine whether the inclusion of repeaters 
had distorted the results, an additional sample was taken from a single year, 


27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


35. 
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1805. African voyages averaged 9.6 months at this time, thereby minimizing 
the number of repeaters in the sample. As Tables 5 and 6 indicate, the 
differences between the two samples are insignificant. 

Crew Manifests, District and Port of Newport, 1803-1807, NHS. The sample 
for determining the ages of slaver crews for the year 1805 was 211, which can 
be broken down according to the following ranks: seamen (128); second 
mates (23); first mates (23); coopers (12); cooks (19); boys (6). Slaver crews 
were compared with a sample of 128 seamen in the West Indies trade. 
Seamen in the slave trade were, on the average, 2.3 years older than seamen 
in the Caribbean trade. 

All but thirteen of Newport’s black seamen from 1803 through 1807 were 
United States citizens. By 1800, there were only 380 slaves in the state, 
according to RICR, 1: 221. For a profile of black seamen in Newport com- 
merce, see Martha S. Putney, “Black Merchant Seamen of Newport, 1803— 
1865: A Case Study in Foreign Commerce,” Journal of Negro History 57 (1972): 
156-168. 

RICR, 1: 221. Black seamen also be found aboard slavers in the colonial 
period. See, for example, the Aaron Lopez Receipt Books, 1765-1774 (170, 
173, 175), NHS. 


. See the portage bills of the following slavers, all of which may be found 


scattered throughout the Slavery MSS at the NYHS: sloop Lavinia; sloop 
Hare; sloop Titt Bitt; brig Marigold; brig Royal Charlotte; Brig Othello. 
Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Nov. 5, 1794, Brown Papers, 
JCBL: same to same, Nov. 16, 1794, ibid. Captains often sought out men who 
had shipped aboard their vessels on previous voyages. See James D'Wolf to 
Levi D’Wolf, July 21, 1792, D’Wolf Papers, RIHS. 

Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Oct. si, 1794, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; same to same, Dec. 30, 1794, ibid. 

Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Dec. 30, 1794, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; “A Contraction of a Journal Kept on Board the Good Sloop Dolphin 
[and the Sloop Rising Sun} from Warren to St. Thomas from thence to the 
Coast of Africa,” June 17, 1795 to March 25, 1797, RIHS; “Memo of Rum 
from Sundry Persons for the Ship Cleopatra,” 1771, box 78, no. 14, NHS; rum 
invoices for the Cleopatra and Africa, 1773, uncataloged red box marked 
“Shipping, 1770-1790,” NHS. 


. James and William Vernon to Gilbert Phillips, Nov. 8, 1755, box 49, no. 104, 


NHS; John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 19, 1775, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, 
no. 76, NHS. 

Caleb Godfrey to Samuel Vernon, Oct. 26, 1754, Slavery MSS, box 1 (G-3), 
NYHS; Austin and Laurens to Samuel and William Vernon, July 17, 1756, 
Slavery MSS, box 1 (A-4), NYHS. Petition of John Wood, Feb. 14, 1737, in 
Petitions to the Rhode Island General Assembly, 1725-1869, 83 vols., 3: 101, RISA; 
Providence Gazette, April 2, 1774; Log of the Mary, March 21, 1796, in Donnan, 
Does., 3: 369. 
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36. 


37. 


39. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 


Alcoholism and the high mortality rate that prevailed on the coast were 
frequent topics in the letters written by officials at the forts to their superiors 
in London. Moreover, the two problems were often viewed as cause and 
effect. See, for example, Charles Bell to the African Committee, July 6, 1757, 
PRO T70/1527. For revealing glimpses of Rhode Islanders coping with the 
problems of life on the coast, see Journal of the sloop Dolphin, RIHS; Peleg 
Clarke's letters to John Fletcher during his lengthy stay on the coast in 1775 
and 1776 in the former's Letterbook, no. 76, NHS; Samuel Tuell to Chris- 
topher and George Champlin, Sept. 26, 1772, box 42, NHS; Martin Bensen 
to Brown and Ives, Nov. 2, 6, 13, 1801, Brown Papers, JCBL; same to same, 
March 25, 1800, Brown Papers, JCBL. 

George Champlin to David Mills, Nov. 19, 1774, Champlin Letterbook, no. 
135, 1774-1784, NHS; John Cahoone, Jr., to Stephen Ayrault, Oct. 27, 1736, 
in The Commerce of Rhode Island, 1: 46-47. The latter volume is part of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 7th ser., 10, no. 70. Martin 
Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Jan. 30, 1800, Brown Papers, JCBL. 


. “Minutes of Evidence . . . Respecting the Slave Trade,” in Great Britain, 


House of Commons, Parliamentary Papers, 1731-1800, 84 (1789): pts. 1 and 2; 
87 (1790): 39; 92 (1791), pp. 102, 277, 281. 

An analysis of the muster rolls for Liverpool and Bristol, England, slavers 
from 1784 through 1790 reveals a mortality rate of 22 percent on voyages 
averaging twelve months in length. The mortality rate aboard West Indiamen 
with average voyage times of seven months was only 2 percent (“Minutes of 
Evidence,” 92 (1791), pp. 277, 281). 


. From 1764 through 1807, the Newport Mercury and Providence Gazette re- 


corded the deaths of only fifty seamen in the African trade. During the same 
period those papers noted the deaths of nearly as many slaver captains, which 
suggests that crew deaths were grossly under-reported. 

See the citations in note 15, as well as John Cahoone, Jr., to Stephen Ayrault, 
Oct. 27, 1736, Commerce of R.1., 1: 46-47. 

Seamen's wages were computed from fourteen portage bills together with 
numerous references from letters and other sources. See Table 8. To com- 
pare wages in the African trade with the rates given seamen in the coasting, 
West Indies, and European trades, see the portage bills dated 1763-1764 of 
vessels belonging to Evan and Francis Malbone, Malbone Papers, RIHS. For 
actual sums paid out to crew members at the termination of specific African 
voyages, see Aaron Lopez Receipt Books, nos. 170, 173, 175, NHS. Shepherd 
and Walton maintain that seamen’s wages remained fixed at twenty-five 
shillings per month from 1700 through 1775. They discuss wages as a fixed 
cost of colonial shipping in Shipping, p. 63. 

Officers’ wages throughout the period were derived from the same portage 
bills as seamen’s and are also shown in Table 8. First mates in the slave trade 
were selected with the knowledge that they might be called upon to assume 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 
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command of the vessel should the captain become ill or die, a more likely 
occurrence on a slaver than a nonslaver. For that reason, many owners issued 
separate instructions to their second in command. See the sailing orders of 
Gilbert Phillips, first officer on James and William Vernon’s slaver Hare, in 
box 49, no. 104, NHS. 


. “Privilege slaves” for both captains and mates are noted in the portage bills 


listed in Table 8. Owners usually specified the number of privilege slaves a 
captain and his officers were entitled to in the written instructions they issued 
prior to the voyage. The instructions cited in note 13 are typical. 

[Samuel and William Vernon] to John Duncan, April 8, 1771, box 43, NHS; 
Journal of the sloop Dolphin, RIHS. 


. See Table 8 and the individual portage bills listed therein. See also the Lopez 


Receipt Books, nos. 170, 173, 175. 

Outward Manifests (Newport, R.I.), 1802-1807, FRC; Journal of the sloop 
Dolphin, RIHS; Trade Book of the Slaver Active, Slavery MSS, box 7, NYHS. 
The tradebook contains a sketch of an unidentified brigantine. The poem is 
in the journal entry for Jan. 24, 1796. 

Hayley and Hopkins to Aaron Lopez, July 20, 1774, in Commerce of Rhode 
Island, 1: 500-501. See also Donnan, Docs., 3: 291. 

Joseph Wanton to Nicholas and John Brown, Nov. 20, 1759, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; Clark and Nightingale to Aaron Lopez, March 5, 1773, box 652, bk. 
634, no. 33, NHS; Newport Mercury, Aug. 29, 1774, Sept. 26, 1774. 
Joseph Manesty to John Bannister, Aug. 2, 1745, John Bannister Letterbook, 
no. 66, p. 2, NHS; Ralph Inman to Peleg Clarke, Jan. 13, 1772, Peleg Clarke 
Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; same to same, Jan. 27, 1772, Peleg Clarke, Letter- 
book, no. 75, NHS; Agreement between John and James D’Wolf and William 
Boston, March 13, 1805, “Ships” folder, D'Wolf Papers, BHS. 

These slaver modifications are described in the Journal of the Ship Mary, 
1795-1796, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 360-378. See also Joseph Manesty to John 
Bannister, Aug. 2, 1745, Donnan, Docs., 3: 137. A technical view is provided 
in the contract for a slave ship between James D'Wolf and builder William 
Boston, dated March 13, 1805, in the D'Wolf Papers, “Ships” folder, BHS. 
John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Jan. 3, 1770, Brown Papers, JCBL. 
Peleg Clarke to Ralph Inman, Jan. 16, 1772, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, 
NHS; John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 16, 1771, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, 
no. 75, NHS. On eighteenth-century American shipping in general consult J. 
Robinson and G. F. Dow, The Sailing Ships of New England, 1607-1907, 3 vols. 
(Boston, 1922-1928), vol. 1. 


. Tonnage figures for British and Rhode Island slavers frequenting Cape 


Coast Castle from 1755 to 1769 may be found in PRO T70/1263. W. E. 
Minchinton cites tonnages for Bristol, England, slavers in “The Slave Trade 
of Bristol with the British Mainland Colonies in North America, 1699-1770," 
in Roger Anstey and P. E. H. Hair, eds., Liverpool, the African Slave Trade, and 
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Abolition (Liverpool, 1976), p. 50. D. P. Lamb provides similar data for 
London, Liverpool, and Bristol in “Volume and Tonnage of the Liverpool 
Slave Trade, 1772-1807,” Anstey and Hair, Liverpool, pp. 98-103. 

The computation and comparison of Anglo-American shipping tonnages 
in the eighteenth century is a complex endeavor. In England and America 
prior to Independence, tonnages were recorded in either registered or 
measured tons. Registered tonnage usually appeared on the vessel's certi- 
ficate of registry, and was used to determine fees and duties based on 
tonnage. It was an estimate based on two-thirds of the vessel's measured 
tonnage, which, in turn, was arrived at by the formula: 


length x breadth x 2 breadth 
Tonnage = ———___—_- 


94 
The colonial tonnage figures in this study are presumed to be registered tons 
and are listed without adjustment. England's “General Act of Registry of 
1786” required that registered and measured tonnage were to be identical 
and provided for that purpose the following formula, first proposed but 
unenforced in 1773: 


(length — % breadth) x breadth x % breadth 
94 


The United States adopted this formula (changing the divisor to 95) in 
September 1789; Rhode Island accepted it a year later when she officially 


Tonnage = 


: joined the Union. Because of the formula change, American tonnage figures 


before and after 1789 cannot be compared without applying a conversion 
factor. Christopher French, working with a sample of British vessels for 
which both registered and measured tonnage figures were given for the years 
1785 and 1787, suggests that 34 percent is the proper corrective. Applied to 
American vessels, French's findings mean that in order to compare the 
tonnages of colonial and United States shipping, it is necessary to increase the 
registered tonnage of the colonial vessels by 34 percent. Because the percen- 
tage difference varies greatly across tonnage ranges (75 percent for vessels in 
the 51 to 100 ton range, 9 percent in the 351-400 range), the correction factor 
cannot be applied indiscriminately. To compound the problem for the stu- 
dent of the Rhode Island slave trade, many slavers fall below French's lowest 
tonnage range (51—100), and therefore cannot be adjusted with his figures. 
For example, a small sample of slavers in the 0-50 ton range—for which I 
have both tonnage data before and after 1789—require corrections of up to 
400 percent to bring pre-1789 registered figures in line with post-1789 
measured figures. In light of these and other difficulties with the Rhode 
Island data, I have resolved to make no adjustments in the figures presented 
in the text or in the Appendix. For French’s findings, along with a summary 
of the literature on the problem, see Christopher French, “Eigh- 
teenth-Century Shipping Tonnage Measurements,” Journal of Economic His- 
tory 33 (1973): 434-443. French does not discuss the American “Act for 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 
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Registering and Clearing Vessels, Regulating the Coasting Trade, and for 
Other Purposes,” sec. 3, September 1, 1789, in U.S., Congress, Statutes at 
Large, vol. 1 (St. Paul, 1848), pp. 55-56. 


. Tonnages for British vessels cited are from PRO T70/1574. 
. Tonnage figures for Newport vessels in the European, West Indies, and 


African trades were taken from “Crew Manifests for the District and Port of 
Newport, 1803-1807,” NHS. The Andromache is described in the contract of 
March 13, 1805, between John and James D'Wolf and William Boston, the 
builder (“Ships” folder, D’'Wolf Papers, BHS). 

Shepherd and Walton, Shipping, pp. 80-85 and nn. Rhode Island slave 
traders did seem to favor vessels that had the “long floor” typical of the 
fiyboat. For evidence that Newport and Bristol slavers carried heavy deck 
guns in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, see WPA, Ships 
Documents. Approximate middle passage times can be calculated by compar- 
ing the date a vessel departed the African coast with the arrival time at the 
American market. British and Rhode Island slaver speeds may be compared 
in the Charleston Courier, “Marine Lists,” 1804-1807. 

Round trip voyage times were computed from column one (R.1. departure 
date) and column thirteen (R.1. arrival date) in the Appendix. The sample 
consisted of 218 voyage times, or 23 percent of the total (914). The sample 
was evenly divided, 109 voyages from the colonial period and 109 from the 
period 1784-1807. 

The 213 vessels included in Table 10 represent 58 percent of the total for the 
years 1791-1807 in the Appendix. For a comment on the longevity of colonial 
shipping in general, see Marshall Smelser and William I. Davisson, “The 
Longevity of Colonial Ships,” American Neptune 33 (1973): 16-19. For exam- 
ples of Rhode Island slavers that were condemned before completing their 
voyages, see the Providence Gazette, March 30, 1765, and the Newport Mercury, 
Jan. 24, 1797. 


. Of the 374 slavers identified in the Appendix as having made voyages be- 


tween 1790 and 1807, 247 (or 66 percent) can also be identified by the state in 
which they were built. Furthermore, 84 percent of the Rhode Island built 
vessels can be identified by the town in which they were built. Both types of 
identifications were taken from the WPA Ships Documents volumes. The 
figures for shipping construction at the various Rhode Island ports are in 
James Coleman, The Transformation of Rhode Island, 1780-1860 (Providence, 
1963), p. 35 and n. Coleman also emphasizes the importance of the shipping 
industry to the Rhode Island economy in the early years of the Republic. 

Curtis P. Nettels, The Money Supply of the American Colonies before 1720 (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 1934), p. 70, as quoted in Shepherd and Walton, Shipping, p. 
51. James D’Wolf to[ ? ] Reynolds, Oct. 13, 1805, James D’Wolf Papers, BHS. 
Shipbuilding costs and slaver prices over the course of the century were 
gathered from the following sources: “Agreement between John and James 
D'Wolf and William Boston,” March 13, 1805, “Ships” folder, D'Wolf Papers, 
BHS; Governor Bowen's “Replies to Queries” from Thomas Jefferson on the 
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62. 


63. 


economic conditions in post-war Rhode Island in Julian P. Boyd, ed., The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 19 vols. (Princeton, 1950-1974), 7: 337-339; Ralph 
Inman to Peleg Clarke, Jan. 27, 1772, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; 
Peleg Clarke to Ralph Inman, April 29, 1772, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 
75, NHS; papers concerning the ship Ann, in Roderick Terry, “Some Old 
Papers Relating to the Slave Trade,” Newport Historical Society, Bulletin 62 
(1927): 12-13; appraisal of the sloop Prince Sherbrough, Jan. 1754, Slavery 
MSS, box 7, NYHS; Donnan, Docs., 3: 134. 

Goods exported from England in British slavers are enumerated in Francis 
Hyde, Bradbury B. Parkinson, and Sheila Marriner, “The Nature and Profit- 
ability of the Liverpool Slave Trade,” Economic History Review 5 (1952-53): 
368-377; Marion Johnson, “The Atlantic Slave Trade and the Economy of 
West Africa,” in Roger Anstey and P. E. H. Hair, eds., Liverpool, the African 
Slave Trade, and Abolition (Liverpool, 1976), pp. 14-38; and David Richard- 
son, “West African Consumption Patterns and Their Influence on the Eigh- 
teenth-Century Slave Trade,” in The Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic 
History of the Atlantic Slave Trade, ed. Henry A. Gemery and Jan S. Hogendorn, 
pp. 303-330 (New York, 1979). Richardson notes that Rhode Islanders were 
so successful in altering the alcohol consumption patterns of Africans that he 
credits the introduction of rum on the coast with precipitating a “transforma- 
tion” of the Gold Coast trade around 1750. Furthermore, he speculates, 
Rhode Islanders were so competitive, due to the favorable exchange rate 
commanded by their rum, that they may have edged many English traders off 
the Gold Coast permanently. See pp. 324-327. All of the above authors 
emphasize that the African trade required well-sorted and diverse outward 
cargoes rather than simply large quantities of a single export. This contra- 
dicts earlier assumptions that suggested that textiles were the only item of 
consequence in the British slave trade. John McCusker cites the 25 percent 
statistic in his dissertation, “The Rum Trade and the Balance of Payments of 
the Thirteen Continental Colonies, 1650-1775” (University of Pittsburgh, 
1970), pp. 474-475. 

McCusker summarizes the state of the pre-Revolutionary Rhode Island rum 
industry in “Rum Trade,” pp. 439-441. See also letter no. 6, Feb. 16, 1768, in 
the Customhouse Letterbook, 1767-1775, NHS; Christopher Champlin to 
Collin Drummand, May 29, 1769, in George Champlin Mason, Reminiscences 
of Newport (Newport, R.I., 1884), RIHS copy, p. 230; and Rhode Island 
Distillers Accounts, 1791-1799, RIHS. 


. The estimates for annual rum exports from Rhode Island to Africa in Table 


11 were arrived at by computing a gallons- or hogsheads-per-ton ratio for all 
slavers, when both tonnage figures and rum quantities were known. This was 
extremely difficult to do for vessels in the colonial period, due to the scarcity 
of reliable cargo manifests. Therefore, the gallons-per-ton ratio was obtained 
from manifests in the early national period, 1790-1807. The figures from 
more than two hundred slaver manifests yielded a ratio of one hundred 


65. 


67. 
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thirty-four gallons per ton, or about one and one-fourth hogsheads. When 
specific information was unavailable, this number was multiplied by the 
tonnage figure to yield an estimate of the rum cargo. When tonnage figures 
were lacking, the average tonnage figures for all Rhode Island slavers (eighty- 
three tons before 1775, and one hundred four tons after the Revolution) 
were substituted. The rum cargoes of individual slavers were then added 
together to get the annual totals. The problem exists because there are annual 
export figures for Rhode Island rum exports to Africa for only five years. See 
PRO Customs 16/1: pp. 19-20, 43-44, 141-142, 197-198, 241-242. Ship 
manifests for colonial vessels are scattered throughout the papers of Rhode 
Island's African traders. Manifests for Newport slavers, 1790-1807, may be 
found at FRC. A less comprehensive collection of Providence-owned vessel 
manifests is located in the manuscript collection, RIHS. 

Shepherd and Walton, Shipping, pp. 86-87; Benjamin Mason to Nicholas 
Brown and Co., Feb. 20, 1768, Brown Papers, JCBL; Agreement between 
Aaron Lopez and Woodman Billings for guinea hogsheads, Feb. 1, 1768, box 
48 (48-280), NHS; Aaron Lopez Invoice Book, no. 479, NHS for the follow- 
ing dates: July 18, 1764; May 3, 1765; July 22, 1765; Aug. 21, 1766; Oct. 21, 
1766; May 6, 1768; Outward Manifests (Newport, R.I.), 1802-1807, FRC. 


. Nicholas Brown and Co. to William Wanton, June 28, 1766, Brown Papers, 


JCBL; Providence Gazette, Sept. 20, 1766. 

Nicholas Tillinghast to Samuel and William Vernon, June 4, 1754, box 656, 
no. 19, NHS; [ ? ] to William Ellery, Jan. 14, 1759, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 69; 
Simeon Potter to William Earle, [n.d., 1764], quoted in George Howe, Mount 
Hope, p. 87; David Mill to the African Company Committee, March 12, 1772, 
PRO T70/31, p. 419; Richard Miles to John Shoolbred, Sept. 28, 1778, PRO 
T70/1483, p. 80; same to same, Aug. 20, 1778, ibid., p. 74. 


. Detailed cargo manifests including prices and quantities of individual items 


shipped are only available for Newport slavers during the six-year period 
from 1802-1807. See Outward Manifests (Newport, R.I.), 1802-1807, FRC. 
Helpful but less precise data concerning slaver cargoes after 1784 are avail- 
able in the “Registry of Newport Vessels, 1785-1790,” RIHS; and “A Record 
of Sea Letters Received and Issued by William Ellery, Collector for the 
District of Newport . . . 1797-1802,” NHS. There are no comparable sources 
for determining cargo composition, quantity, and price for the colonial era. 
Conclusions about the percentage of rum in colonial slaver cargoes are based 
on an examination of approximately fifty manifests, invoices, and account 
books covering the years 1740-1775. For the figures cited about the cargoes 
of the Anstis and Adventure, see William Ellery to Pollipus Hammond, Jan. 7, 
1746, quoted in Donnan, Docs., 3: 138-139; Champlin Invoice Book, 1768- 
1804, RIHS. See invoices dated May 23, 1770, March 4, 1772, Oct. 18, 1773. 
In addition, see the Godfrey Malbone Account Book, RIHS, p. 161; various 
bills of lading in the Public Notary Records, RISA, vol. 5, no. 660; vol. 6, no. 
$64; Aaron Lopez Shipping Book, no. 166, Nov. 27, 1772, April 23, 1773; the 
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70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 


TA. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


Vernon Papers, in Slavery MSS, NYHS; and the “Invoice of the Sally's Cargo 
and Stores,” Sept. 11, 1764, Brown Papers (V-S2), JCBL. 


. “Invoice of the Sally's Cargo and Stores,” Sept. 11, 1764, Brown Papers, V-S2, 


JCBL. 

For contemporary comments on the important but subsidiary role of tobacco 
in the African trade, see Nicholas Brown and Co. to Carter Braxton, Sept. 5, 
1763, Brown Papers, JCBL; Joseph and William Wanton to Nicholas Brown 
and Co., Dec. 7, 1766, ibid.; Martin Bensen to Brown, Bensen, and Ives, Aug. 
12, 1795, ibid.; same to same, Sept. 12, 1795, ibid. 

See the sources cited above in n. 68. 

Nicholas Brown and Co. to Carter Braxton, Sept. 5, 1763, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; same to Benjamin Mason, Dec. 12, 1769, Brown Papers, JCBL; James 
Brown to William Vernon, June 22, 1790, box 656, no. 55, NHS; Aaron 
Lopez to William Stead, May 24, 1765, box 52, no. 50, NHS; Cooke and Allen 
to Aaron Lopez, Dec. 17, 1774, box 650, bk. 624, no. 74, NHS. 

“Memo of Rum from Sundry Persons for the ship Cleopatra, 1771,” box 78, 
no. 14, NHS; Rum Accounts for the Sukey, n.d. [1803], “Ships” folder, D'Wolf 
Papers, BHS. The problems associated with importing large quantities of 
rum from outside of Rhode Island are detailed in George Bensen to Nicholas 
Brown, Oct. 15, 1785, Brown Papers, JCBL. Throughout the 1760s, Rhode 
Island slave traders purchased rum for two shillings sterling per gallon. 
During the last years of the trade, 1806-1807, sixty cents was the going 
wholesale rate. See Lopez Invoice Book, no. 479, NHS; and Outward Man- 
ifests (Newport, R.I.), 1802-1807, FRC. 

Shepherd and Walton discuss the relationship between reduced in-port times 
and increases in shipping productivity in Shipping, pp. 87-89. Figures for 
mean port times for Rhode Island slavers are drawn from a sample of fifty 
voyages in the Appendix that were undertaken between 1764 and 1807. The 
sloop Prosperity may be found in the Appendix, 1769 and 1770. The Hope is 
discussed in John D'Wolf to David Nagle, Dec. 8, 1806, D'Wolf Papers, BHS. 
The menace from privateers and pirates is amply illustrated in the lists of 
American slavers captured on the coast. See Donnan, Docs., 3: 183-184; PRO 
T70/1263, The toll taken on slavers by storms, surf, rot, and worms is 
revealed in the following citations: Providence Gazette, March 30, 1765, Jan. 
16, 1808; Newport Mercury, Jan. 24, 1797. Condemned vessels are noted in 
PRO T70/1263, as well. For a graphic description of the almost daily battle 
against barnacles on the coast, see Journal of the Ship Mary, 1795-1796, in 
Donnan, Docs., 3: 360-78. 

“A Contraction of a Journal Kept on Board the Good Sloop Dolphin . . . ,” 
1795-1797, RIHS; and the Newport Mercury, March 20, 1759. As the latter 
source demonstrates, astrology was not without severe critics in the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

See Francis Wilks and Zachariah Bourryau to Abraham Redwood, Jan. 25, 
1739/40, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 134. 


78. 


79. 


81. 


82. 
83. 


89. 
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The following letters are representative of many requests for marine insur- 
ance made by Rhode Island slave traders from 1750-1775: Tomlinson and 
Trecothick, to William and Samuel Vernon, Feb. 12, 1757, Slavery MSS, box 
2 (T-14), NYHS; William Stead to Aaron Lopez, Feb. 14, June 20, and Oct. 
11, 1766, Lopez Papers, box 651, bk. 629, no. 2, NHS; Haley and Hopkins to 
Nicholas Brown and Co., Jan. 15, 1770, Brown Papers (L68-72HH), JCBL; 
John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Feb. 14, 1770, Brown Papers (OL69- 
71HH), JCBL; Samuel Vernon to Samuel Phillips Savage, Sept. 22, 1762, 
quoted in Donnan, Docs., 3: 187-188; Insurance policy on the brig Anstis, 
principal underwriter Robert Livingston, in George Champlin Mason, Rem- 
iniscences, NYPL copy, p. 214. 

James B. Hedges, The Browns of Providence Plantation (Providence, 1968; orig. 
pub. Cambridge, 1952), 2 vols., 1: 10; H. W. Georgi, “The Beginnings of 
Insurance in Providence,” RIHS Publications, new ser., 3 (Oct. 1895): 180— 
182. 


. George Mason includes the original list of subscribers in his Reminiscences, pp. 


174-175. For a general discussion of the advent of insurance in Rhode Island, 
see Coleman, Transformation, pp. 208-212. 

Coleman follows Mason in assuming that the 1784 venture was an informal 
“syndicate” although he does not comment on the latter’s assertion that it “did 
not hold together long” (Mason, Reminscences, p. 174; Coleman, Transforma- 
tion, p. 211); untitled Insurance Policy Book No. 4 (Jan. 2, 1788—Nov. 2, 
1789), Vault “C,” NHS. See also S[amuel] S{anford] to Nicholas Powers, April 
14, 1785, Slavery MSS, box 2 (S-4), NYHS. 

Untitled Insurance Policy Book No. 4, NHS. 

Mason lists the original subscribers to the Newport Insurance Company as 
well as an abridged version of the firm's bylaws in his Reminiscences, p. 175. 


. The policy books covering the first nine months of the company's existence 


are missing. Six books contain all of the policies written between Sept. 1799 
and Jan. 1808. See the Policy Books of the Newport Insurance Company, 
NHS. 


. For the specific provisions of both federal statutes see U.S. Congress, Statutes 


at Large, 2 vols., 1: 347; 2: 70. 


. Edward Easton to John Robinson, Oct. 3, 1799, box 52, no. 390, NHS. 
. The two abolitionists who were also underwriters for the Newport Insurance 


Company were Joshua Rathbone and Daniel Lyman. Lyman was, at various 
times, an officer of the Providence Abolition Society. For a charter mem- 
bership list of the Society, see the Providence Abolition Society Minute Book, 
pp. 8-9, RIHS. Mason lists the Newport Insurance Company's initial thirty- 
eight subscribers in Reminiscences, p. 175. 


. Compare, for example, Mason's list of underwriters with slaver owners in the 


Appendix during this period. A few of the Newport firm’s subscribers were 
eventually prosecuted. See Chapter 6. 
Coleman notes the short-lived Bristol Insurance Company's incorporation 
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93. 
. Gibbs and Channing to Nathaniel Lawrence, June 7, 1800, as quoted in 


95. 


97. 


and subsequent failure in Transformation, pp. 211-212. The more successful 
Providence Insurance Company preceded the Bristol firm by a year, but 
consistently declined taking any risks on African voyages (pp. 209-211). For 
more on the D'Wolf owned Bristol company, see the Bristol Insurance 
Company Letterbook, 1800-1801, RIHS. 


. Mount Hope Insurance Company Policy Book, 1805-1806, BHS. William 


D'Wolf headed the company at this time and family members were the most 
frequent underwriters. The fifty-three African cargoes were valued at 
$176,000, and brought in premiums totaling $30,000 (Mount Hope Insur- 
ance Company Policy Book, 1805-1806, BHS). 


. Coleman, Transformation, pp. 210, 212. 
. Compare the London firm of Hayley and Hopkins with the Bristol Insurance 


Company: John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Jan. 3, 1770, Brown Papers 
(OL69-71HH), JCBL; same to same, Feb. 14, 1770, Brown Papers, JCBL; 
Hayley and Hopkins to Nicholas Brown and Co., Jan. 15, 1770, Brown 
Papers, JCBL; Bristol Insurance Company Letterbook, 1800-1801, RIHS. 
Shepherd and Walton's contention that London underwriters would not 
insure colonial vessels that they could not personally inspect is certainly not 
true for the slave trade. See, for example, William Stead’s instructions to 
Aaron Lopez on that subject in a letter dated March 28, 1766, box 651 
(629-8), NHS. See also same to same, Feb. 14, 1766, box 651 (629-2), NHS. 
For the Shepherd and Walton claim see their Shipping, pp. 88-89. 

John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Feb. 14, 1770, Brown Papers, JCBL. 


Donnan, Docs., 3: 382. 

For examples of variables of this sort, see William Stead to Aaron Lopez, 
March 28, 1766, box 651 (629-8), NHS; Edward Easton to John Robinson, 
Oct. 3, 1799, box 52, no. 90, NHS; Samuel Brown to [William Vernon], Oct. 
30, 1785, Slavery MSS, box | (B-18), NYHS. 


. The Board of Trade, in a report of 1735 that appeared in the Boston Post-Boy 


on March 29, 1736, advocated the continued use of men-of-war to patrol the 
African coastline, and cited pirates in the area as the principal cause of rising 
insurance premiums. Officials at Cape Coast Castle kept a tally of shipping 
lost to seafaring marauders; and Rhode Island slavers are well represented 
on that list. See the “Annual Register of the Number of Slaves Exported from 
the Gold Coast, Jan. 1755—Dec. 1768,” PRO T70/1263. 

See, for example, the policy dated Dec. 17, 1799, in the Newport Insurance 
Company Policy Book, Sept. 1799-Oct. 1800, NHS; Samuel and William 
Vernon to Thomas Teackle Taylor, May 12, 1759, Slavery MSS, box 2, 
NYHS; policy dated March 24, 1800, in Bristol Insurance Company Letter- 
book, 1800-1801, RIHS; and S[amuel] S[anford] to Nicholas Powers, April 
14, 1785, Slavery MSS, box 2 (S-24), NYHS. 


. For accounts of Rhode Island slavers captured in the Caribbean during the 


colonial era, see Public Notary Records (Newport, R.1.), 6: 198, 233, 347, 
414-415, 425; 7: 126-127, 195, RISA. For the post-war period, the fullest 
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101. 


102. 


103. 
104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 
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account of a single capture is told in the papers relating to the brig Sally, 
1796, in the H. Audley Clarke Papers, RIHS. For examples of rate reduc- 
tions given to slavers who changed their destinations from Caribbean to 
North American markets, see, for example, the policy books of the Mount 
Hope Insurance Company, 1805-1806, BHS. 


. The federal anti-slave trade laws of 1794 and 1800 are in Statutes at Large, 2 


vols., 1: 347-348; 2: 70-71. Insurance policies that include coverage against 
capture by United States cruisers can be found in the Bristol Insurance 
Company Letterbook, 1800-1801, RIHS. 

[Samuel and William Vernon] to Jacob Bosanquet, March 7, [1759], Vernon 
Business Papers, box 52, folder 10, NHS; Edward Easton to John Robinson, 
Oct. 3, 1799, box 52, no. 90, NHS. 

John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Jan. 3, 1770, Brown Papers, JCBL; 
William Stead to Aaron Lopez, March 28, 1766, Lopez Papers, box 651 
(629-8), NHS. 

John Brown to Hayley and Hopkins, Feb. 14, 1770, Brown Papers (OL69- 
71HH), JCBL. 

Insurance policy on the brig Rambler, May 2, 1806, box 126, folder 19, NHS. 
Thomlinson and Trecothick insured against insurrection when the loss 
equaled at least 5 percent of the total cargo. Their London rivals Hayley and 
Hopkins declined to cover losses arising from slave revolts of less than 10 
percent. See Thomlinson and Trecothick to Samuel and William Vernon, 
Feb. 12, 1757, Slavery MSS, box 2 (T-14), NYHS; and Hayley and Hopkins 
to Nicholas Brown and Company, Jan. 15, 1770, Brown Papers, JCBL. 
Insurance against slave insurrection was common but not universal. See, for 
instance, policies for the sloop Lark, March 3, 1800, issued by the Bristol 
Insurance Company in their Letterbook, 1800-1801, RIHS; and a policy 
written by the Newport Insurance Company for the sloop Caroline in 1799, 
policy no. 39, Slavery MSS, box 3, NYHS. 

Hayley and Hopkins to Nicholas Brown and Co., Jan. 15, 1770, Brown 
Papers, JCBL; S[amuel] S{anford] to Nicholas Powers, April 14, 1785, 
Slavery MSS, box 2 (S-24), NYHS. Although many policies specified that 
“common mortality” was not covered, most did not list this exception, as it 
was generally acknowledged that even a blanket phrase such as “all risks” did 
not include slave mortality. 

The Mount Hope Insurance Co. wrote all three types of policies. See their 
Policy Books, 1805-1806, BHS. 

Ibid. 

These were common practices at the Mount Hope Insurance Company. See 
Both the Newport and Bristol Insurance Companies allowed these options. 
Helen T. Catterall includes an account of Fales v. Mayberry in Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, 5 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1926- 
1937), 4: 450-451. For a related ruling three years later, see 2: 306. 

See the Outward Manifests (Newport, R.1.), 1805, FRC. 
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111. [Samuel and William Vernon] to Jacob Bosanquet, March 7, [1759], Vernon 


112. 


113. 


onnw 


Papers, box 52, folder 10, NHS. Forty years later another slave trader 
reported that he reluctantly insured only half of his investment in the slaver 
Ranger. See Edward Easton to John Robinson, Oct. 3, 1799, box 52, no. 390, 
NHS. The Newport Outward Manifests, 1805, FRC, were compared with 
the insurance policies written on those cargoes by the Mount Hope Insur- 
ance Company. See their Policy Book, 1805-1806, BHS. 

James D'Wolf to David Nagle, Dec. 8, 1806, James D'Wolf Papers, BHS; 
Audley Clarke to Gert. DeWint, n.d., H. Audley Clarke Papers, RIHS. 
Edward Easton to John Robinson, Oct. 3, 1799, Vernon Papers, box 52, no. 
390, NHS. 


Chapter 3 


. James Bourk to Rivera and Lopez, Oct. 13, 1773, box 52, folder 1, NHS; 


Samuel Rhodes to Samuel Waldo, 1737, Donnan, Docs., 3: 47; Benjamin 
Wright to Aaron Lopez, Feb. 27, 1770, box 78, folder 14, NHS; James Bourk 
to Rivera and Lopez, Feb. 12, 1774, box 43, NHS. The generalization about 
average crossing times is based on approximately thirty voyages. 


. The first pattern is described in John Fletcher's instructions to Peleg Clarke, 


July 30, 1774; while the second plan is outlined in Christopher and George 
Champlin’s orders to Robert Champlin, Nov. 21, 1774. Both sets are conve- 
niently located in Donnan, Docs., 3: 291, 293-294. The limitations imposed 
on West African commerce by winds and currents are discussed in A. L. 
Mabogunje, “The Land and Peoples of West Africa,” in History of West Africa, 
ed. J. F. A. Ajayi and Michael Crowder, 2 vols., 1: 1-3; and Philip Curtin, 
“The Adantic Slave Trade,” History of West Africa 1: 247. 


. In addition to the three types of trade described here, there was also a regular 


though informal exchange of goods among the slave-trading vessels them- 
selves. In general, it involved small quantities of a wide range of trading goods 
and foodstuffs, although some captains did purchase a few slaves in this 
manner, as well. This inter-vessel trade allowed those who wished to engage 
in the black trade, but lacked the appropriate goods, to obtain a properly 
sorted cargo. It was also a convenient way to purchase supplies for the 
day-to-day operation of the slaver. 


. Edward White to the African Company Committee, Nov. 9, 1808, PRO 


170/35, p. 127; same to same, Feb., 1809, PRO T70/1588. For the British and 
American anti-slave trade statutes, see Statute 47 George III., 1 sess. chap. 36; 
and U.S. Congress, Statutes at Large, 1789-1799 (St. Paul, 1848), 2 vols., 2: 
426. 


. See the Rhode Island Remonstrance of Feb. 3, 1764, in RICR, 4: 38. 

. Kenneth G. Davies, The Royal African Company (London, 1957), p. 115. 

. Ibid., pp. 45, 115. 

. A Company factor at Barbados estimated that interlopers had surreptitiously 


landed between nine hundred and one thousand slaves on the island within 


12. 


13. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
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two-months time. See letters to the Royal African Company from various 
factors in the West Indies and officials on the African coast in PRO T70/1, pp. 
6-9, 24, 26, 50, 67-68, 75-77, 80, 88-91. 


. Davies, Royal African Company, pp. 115-116, 190-191. 
. Rum's rapid ascendency in the slave trade was followed closely by Company 


officials at the forts. Their reports to the Company directors in London may 
be seen in PRO T70/5, pp. 15, 44; T70/7, pp. 12, 46, 106; T'70/26, pp. 29, 34. 
PRO T70/5, p. 20; T 70/26, pp. 29, 34. Leakage was still an acute problem fifty 
years later. See T70/31, p. 419. 

The Royal African Company's problems in the post-monopoly period are 
detailed in Davies, Royal African Company, pp. 121-152, especially pp. 125— 
126, 134-135. When the 1698 Act expired in 1712 it was not renewed, 
thereby inaugurating an era of free trade to West Africa that lasted until the 
Company expired at mid-century. See Davies, Royal African Company, p. 151. 
The plan to grow sugar cane on the coast and distill it into rum is set forth by 
William Johnson in a letter to the African Company Committee, March 20, 
1718, PRO T70/26, p. 63. The Board later opposed all cultivation schemes 
owing to the Company’s tenant status. See Journal of the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations from April 1704 to May 1782: Preserved in the Public Record Office, 
14 vols. (London, 1920-1938), Feb. 14, 1752, 9: 270-274. 


. Phipps, Dodson and Boye to Royal African Company, July 2, 1722, PRO 


T70/7, p. 46; same to same, April 7, 1725, PRO T70/7, p. 106. The first rum 
glut for which there is any documentation occurred at Anomabu in 1736. See 
John Cahoone, Jr., to Stephen Ayrault, Oct. 27, 1736, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 
130-131. 

See Table 11. 

For rum's many uses in the slave trade, see Richard Miles’ Tradebook, PRO 
T70/1576, pp. 10-14; “Return From the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations, to the Honourable House of Commons. . . Relating to the 
General State of Trade to Africa... ," Jan. 29, 1777, PRO T70/177. See also 
tradebooks of Rhode Island captain Peleg Clarke, (75) and (76), NHS. On 
price fixing, see David Mill to African Company Committee, Oct. 19, 1770, 
PRO T70/31, p. 390, and Archibald Dalzel to Merchants and Masters of 
British Shipping, March 20, 1793, PRO T70/1570. 

Thomas Melvil to the African Company Committee, Aug. 26, 1751, PRO 
70/1517. Melvil may have had his own purse in mind when he presented his 
suggestion to the Company, for he offered to sell the Company liquor from 
his own private stocks (ibid.). The Company's orders can be inferred from the 
letters requesting that the policy be dropped. 

“Petition of the Tradesmen and Soldiers at James Fort, Gambia to Governor 
James Skinner and Council There,” June 26, 1755, PRO T70/1523; James 
Skinner to Africas: Company Committee, March 28 and April 2, 1755, PRO 
T70/1523. 


. James Skinner to the African Company Committee, April 2, 1755, PRO 


70/1523. 
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20. William Mutter to African Company Committee, Jan. 10, 1764, PRO T70/31, 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


p. 44; David Mill to African Company Committee, March 12, 1772, PRO 
T70/31, p. 419. 

On the African Company governors’ reliance on rum in their trade with 
Africans, Europeans, and Rhode Islanders, see Richard Miles’ Letterbook, 
PRO T70/1479. His comments on the importance of rum are contained in the 
following letters: Richard Miles to Messrs. Ross and Mill, Aug. 10, 1775, PRO 
170/1482, p. 44; Richard Miles to his father, Sept. 28, 1778, PRO T70/1483, 
p. 78; same to Gilbert Petrie, n.d., 1778, PRO T70/1483, p. 82; same to John 
Shoolbred, Aug. 20, 1778, PRO T70/1483, p. 74. 


. Richard Miles to John Shoolbred, Aug. 20, 1778, PRO T70/1483, p. 74; James 


Morgue to African Company Committee, Feb. 19, 1786, PRO T70/33, p. 127. 

Richard Miles to African Company Committee, Dec. 16, 1783, PRO T70/33, 
. 91. 

African Company Committee to Governor and Council at Cape Coast Castle, 

Sept. 16, 1783, PRO T70/69, p. 319; James Morgue to the African Company 

Committee, March 31, 1784, PRO T70/1550. 

James Morgue to African Company Committee, March 31, 1784, PRO T70/ 

1550. 


. James Morgue and Richard Smith to African Company Committee, May 9, 


1784, PRO T70/1550. 

James Morgue and Richard Smith to African Company Committee, May 9, 
1784, PRO T70/1550; Log of the H.M.S. Grampus, April 29, 1784—May 5, 
1784, PRO Admiralty 51/4203; James Morgue to Commodore Edward 
Thompson, May 14, 1784, PRO T70/1550. 

James Morgue to the African Company Committee, March 31, 1784, PRO 
70/1550; Commodore Edward Thompson to James Morgue, May 3, 1784, 
PRO T70/1550. It is highly improbable that Saltonstall’s negotiations with the 
Fante were known to, let alone sanctioned by, the United States government. 
American political propaganda had fallen on receptive ears, however. The 
British reported that the Fante continued to justify subsequent treaty viola- 
tions with slogans and logic from the American colonists’ quarrel with En- 
gland. See, for example, Minutes of the Council Meeting at Cape Coast 
Castle, June 28, 1784, PRO T70/1550; James Morgue to Thomas Price, June 
17, 1785, PRO T70/1552; Thomas Price to African Company Committee, 
March 16, 1787, PRO T70/33, p. 145-146; Governor Norris and Council to 
African Company Committee, Nov. 20, 1788, PRO T70/1788. The Commit- 
tee’s orders are in African Office to Governor's Council at Cape Coast Castle, 
Dec. 24, 1784, PRO T70/69, pp. 327-328. 


. Thomas Price to African Company Committee, March 16, 1787, PRO T70/ 


338, p. 144. 


. “Minutes concerning the suspension of James Morgue,” Oct. 13, 1786, PRO 


T70/1554, pp. 2, 4; “Answer to sundry charges,” Nov. 29, 1785, PRO T70/ 
1554; Receipt for seventy-one casks of rum from George Lawson to Robert 


31. 


$2. 


33. 


35. 


37. 
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Champlin, Jan. 13, 1785, PRO T70/15, p. 54; James Morgue and Richard 
Smith to African Company Committee, Jan. 18, 1785, PRO T70/1552; Tho- 
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. Artists, especially, have served the subject well. Critics and public alike still 


laud Turner's nightmarishly surreal painting, “The Slave Ship”; Melville's 
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D'Wolf Papers, BHS, illustrates the many diseases that might plague a slaving 
voyage. The causes and treatment of smallpox or Variola are described in 
Thomson, Black's Medical Dictionary, pp. 819-822. For a brief history of 
inoculation or variolation, as the process of immunizing with smallpox mate- 
rial itself was called, see William L. Langer, “Immunization against Smallpox 
before Jenner,” Scientific American (Jan. 1976): 112-117, 236. Langer notes 
that Jenner’s cowpox vaccine came into general use in the United States only 
after Jefferson's enthusiastic endorsement in 1800. George Champlin Mason 
summarizes pre-Jennerian immunization methods in Rhode Island but ne- 
glects to mention that variolation was not permitted in the colony until after a 
smallpox outbreak was reported. See his “Smallpox in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” in Reminiscences of Newport (Newport, R. I., 1884), pp. 235-240. Philos- 
opher and medical dabbler George Berkeley reported that Rhode Islanders 
treated smallpox with tarwater (water and evergreen resin) in the 1720s, 
before the introduction of inoculation techniques around mid-century. See 
Lester King, The Medical World of the Eighteenth Century (Chicago, 1958), pp. 
39-43. 

Receipt for medical supplies for the schooner Sierra Leone, Sept. 19, 1755, in 
Mason, Reminiscences, NYPL ed., p. 293; Invoice of Sally's cargo and stores, 
Sept. 11, 1764, Brown Papers (V-S2), JCBL; Bill of lading for brig Othello, 
n.d., box 63, folder 7, NHS. 


14. John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Oct. 19, 1775, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 76, 


15. 


NHS; Isaac Elizer and Samuel Moses to John Peck, Oct. 29, 1762, Champlin 
Papers, box 1, no. 121, RIHS; Aaron Lopez and Jacob Rivera to Nathaniel 
Briggs, July 22, 1765, box 43, no. 209, NHS; Samuel Waldo to Samuel 
Rhodes, March 12, 1734, as quoted in Donnan, Docs., 3: 45; John D’Wolf to 
Thomas Moore, Aug. 7, 1804, D'Wolf Papers, “Ships” folder, BHS. 

Pamphlet entitled African Trade, 1806, PRO T 70/1584, p. 8. For estimates of 
the incidence of slave revolt on French and British vessels, see Gaston Martin, 
Nantes au XVIII’ siécle; Vere des négriers (1714-1744) (Paris, 1931), as quoted in 
C. L. R. James, “The Adiantic Slave Trade and Slavery: Some Interpretations 
of Their Significance in the Development of the United States,” Amistad I, ed. 
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16. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


J. A. Williams and C. F. Harris (New York, 1970), pp. 126-127; and Harvey 
Wish, “American Slave Insurrections before 1861,” Journal of Negro History 22 
(1937): 303. Dutch slavers may have rivalled Rhode Island for their low 
incidence of uprisings. See Johannes Postma, “Mortality in the Dutch Slave 
Trade,” pp. 248-249. 

William Mutter to African Company Committee, Oct. 25, 1765, PRO T70/31, 
pp- 148-149. A small sample of eleven colonial Rhode Island slavers does 
conform to Mutter’s 10:1 ratio, but there are few comparable British figures 
to effect a meaningful comparison. Sixty-four slavers comprise the later 
Rhode Island sample. Statistics on forty-nine British crews and slave cargoes 
in 1795 may be found in “A List of . . . vessels... that arrived in the... British 
West Indies from Africa in the years 1795 and 1796... ," PRO T70/1574. 
Herbert Klein reports a 5.2 slave per sailor correlation on English vessels in 
the Jamaican slave trade. See his Middle Passage, p. 168, n. 42. 


. The fullest and most detailed account of a middle passage by an observer on a 


Rhode Island slaver is Captain Nathan Sterry's description in the Journal of 
the ship Mary, 1795-1796, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 360-378; Samuel Waldo to 
Samuel Rhodes, March 12, 1734, Donnan, Docs., 3: 45; Donnan, Docs., 2: 266. 
Journal of the sloop Dolphin, RIHS; for George Benson's account of the revolt 
on the Liberty, see unsigned and undated MS in MBP, box 2, RIHS. For other 
examples of captains allowing slaves on the main deck, see Providence Gazette, 
June 11, 1763; Samuel and William Vernon to [?], n.d., 1765, Slavery MSS, 
box 7, NYHS; Newport Mercury, Nov. 18, 1765; John Bell to John Fletcher, 
Dec. 15, 1776, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 323-324; Journal of the ship Mary, 
1795-1796, Donnan, Docs., 3: 370; Newport Mercury, Aug. 5, 1800. 

“Liverpool Slavers Muster Rolls, Dec. 1784—Jan. 1790” and related docu- 
ments, in “Minutes of Evidence,” Parliamentary Papers, 1731-1800, vol. 92 
(1791), pp. 276-281. On white mortality and the African disease environ- 
ment, see Philip Curtin, “Epidemiology and the Slave Trade,” Political Science 
Quarterly 83 (1968): 190-216. For European crew mortality in a comparative 
perspective, see Curtin, Atlantic Slave Trade, pp. 266-268; Herbert Klein and 
Stanley Engerman, “A Note on Mortality in the French Slave Trade,” The 
Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic History of the Atlantic Slave Trade, ed. 
Henry A. Gemery and Jan S. Hogendorn, pp. 263, 166-168 (New York, 
1979); and Johannes Postma, “Mortality in the Dutch Slave Trade,” p. 260. 


. James Bourk to Messrs. Rivera and Lopez, Oct. 13, 1773, box 52, folder 1, 


NHS; Thomas White to Gardner and Dean, Jan. 10, 1806, Slavery MSS, box 2 
(W-14), NYHS; Joseph Wood to same, Slavery MSS, box 2 (W-26) NYHS; 
Robert Champlin to Christopher and George Champlin, April 14, 1775, box 
43, folder 4, NHS; John Cahoone, Jr., to Stephen Ayrault, Oct. 27, 1736, in 
Donnan, Docs., 3: 130-131; Martin Bensen to Brown and Ives, March 25, July 
26, and Oct. 1, 1800, Brown Papers (V-M19), JCBL; Peleg Clarke to John 
Fletcher, April 21, 1775, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 76, NHS. 

Samuel Tuell to Christopher and George Champlin, Sept. 26, 1772, box 43, 
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23. 


24. 
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NHS; James Bourk to Messrs. Rivera and Lopez, Feb. 12, 1774, box 43, NHS; 
and John Cahoone, Jr., to Stephen Ayrault, Oct. 27, 1736, in Donnan, Docs., 
3: 46-47. Of the three, only Tuell planned to look for additional hands before 
departing the coast. The eight revolts attributable to undermanned vessels 
occurred on Captain Hamlet's vessel, Captain Perkins’ unidentified sloop, the 
brig Sally, sloop Sally, brig Nancy, ship Mary, ship Ascension, schooner Flying 
Fish, and schooner Nancy. 

The materials and construction of eighteenth-century wrist and leg irons 
both contributed to otherwise unexplained instances of slaves getting out of 
their irons. Slaves could squeeze out of over-sized irons or pound off rusty 
ones. Captain William Pinnegar once complained that his handcuffs were “all 
too big and what is not too big is good for nothing and the shackles all but 
bad.” William Pinnegar to William Taylor, n.d., 1767, box 43, folder 4, NHS. 
Captain Sterry found several of his slaves confined in over-sized shackles just 
prior to the revolt on the Mary. For revealing illustrations of slave irons, see 
Isabelle Aguet, A Pictorial History of the Slave Trade (Geneva, 1971), pp. 55-57. 
The quote is John Atkins’, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, from his book A 
Voyage to Guinea, Brazil, and the West Indies (London, 1737), as quoted in 
Donnan, Docs., 2: 266. 

Outside help from various sources aided Rhode Island commanders to quell 
revolts on the following vessels: Frost's sloop, the ship Thames, ship Mary, and 
schooner Flying Fish. Africans on shore could not always be counted on to 
assist slaver crews during a slave insurrection as Rhode Island captains Scott, 
Perkins, and Taber all discovered. Captains Scott, Clarke, and Sterry were all 
aided by slave informers. 

Rhode Island crews acting alone subdued rebelling slaves on nine vessels: 
Captain Perkins’ sloop, the snow Elizabeth, brig Othello, brig Sally, ship Thames, 
brig Nancy, ship Liberty, ship Ascension, and schooner Nancy. The description 
of the uprising aboard the schooner Nancy is from a deposition made by 
Thomas Bartholomew, identified only as a “passenger,” and is printed in 
Donnan, Docs., 3: 401. 


. John Bell to John Fletcher, Dec. 15, 1776, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 323. 
. Peleg Clarke to John Fletcher, June 18, 1777, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 


76, NHS; Newport Mercury, Aug. 5, 1800; Providence Gazette, Aug. 2, 1800; 
Donnan, Docs., 3: 118-121. 


. Rhode Island slaver voyage times from various points on the African coast to 


Charleston were gathered from issues of the Charleston Courier, 1804-1807. 
Herbert Klein finds positive correlations between middle passage times and 
mortality rates, a comparison Rhode Island data will not allow, in The Middle 
Passage, pp. 86-90, 198-200, 234. On West African geography and climate, 
including the winds that seamen there contended with, see Akin Mabogunje, 
“The Land and Peoples of West Africa,” in History of West Africa, ed. J. F. A. 
Ajayi and Michael Crowder, 2 vols. (New York, 1972), vol. 1, chs. 2-3. 


. Olaudah Equiano describes his own middle passage together with clues that 
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30. 
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suggest how he and others tolerated and survived it in his Jnteresting Narrative, 
excerpted in Curtin, ed., Africa Remembered, pp. 92-96. See also Pierson, 
“White Cannibals,” pp. 147-159. 

Stanley Elkins’ psychic shock argument is in Slavery: A Problem in American 
Institutional and Intellectual Life (New York, 1959), p. 100. 

Log of the ship Africa, 1773-1774, RIHS; Tradebook of the brig Sally, 
1764-1765, Brown Papers, V-S2, JCBL; Journal of the ship Mary, 1795— 
1796, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 371, 374, 376; Pierson, “White Cannibals,” pp. 
150-55; Faulkner's comment is in The Sound and the Fury (New York, 1956), p- 
22. 


Chapter 5 


. The data in the Appendix relating to slaver destinations were taken primarily 


from newspaper shipping lists and the correspondence of merchants with 
their captains and factors. It is nota random sample and consequently certain 
distortions are inevitable. The market identification rate, for example, is 56 
percent overall, 49 percent in the colonial period and 64 percent in the 
post-war era. Moreover, rates for individual five- and ten-year periods prior 
to 1776 may be as low as 20 percent. Triangular voyages are harder to follow 
than shuttle voyages and consequently Rhode Island is probably overrepre- 
sented as a slave market while Jamaica is probably underrepresented. Fur- 
thermore, returning colonial slavers were sometimes described in shipping 
lists as having come directly from Africa when other evidence indicated an 
intermediate stop. In general, American ports had newspapers with regular 
shipping lists, which further increased the proportion of American markets 
that were identified. West Indian ports either lacked newspapers or they have 
not survived. Slavers that visited more than one Caribbean port might also be 
wrongly identified as the Rhode Island Customhouse would list only their last 
stop. Destinations gleaned from the shipping records kept by officials at the 
African forts also posed a problem. They often represented only the pre- 
ferred market or the port at which the captain received additional marketing 
instructions and not the final market itself. During the illegal phase of the 
trade, many vessels, to quote the registers, were “sold at a foreign port” to 
escape detection by Rhode Island officials. Cuba, the acknowledged site of 
most of these sales, may be underrepresented, since I did not stretch the 
sources to accommodate my intuition. The trends I have outlined in the text, 
then, should be viewed with these limitations and biases in mind. 


. RICR, 4: 34. The Act of 1708 was amended in 1712 and 1715, and repealed at 


the Crown's request in 1732. Slave holding had originally been outlawed in 
Rhode Island by a statute that dated back to 1652. Although never formally 
repealed, that law had become a dead letter at least as early as 1708 (RICR, 4: 
131-135, 138, 143, 471). 


. For a look at the operations of the Narragansett planters who constituted the 


bulk of local demand for African slaves, see Edward Channing, “The Narra- 
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gansett Planters: A Study of Causes,” Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and 
Political Science 4 (March, 1886): 109-127. 


. Boston Post Boy, May 25, 1752; Providence Gazette, June 11, 1763; Rhode Island 


Bond Evidences, 3: 360, RIHS; RIHS MSS, 2: 98, RIHS. Very few African 
slave sales were advertised in the local press, which may mean that the few 
slave cargoes that annually entered at Newport were ultimately shipped 
elsewhere, or that local purchases were handled “on contract” with buyer and 
seller agreeing in advance on quantity and price. 


. For African slaves reshipped from Rhode Island to the southern colonies, see 


Donnan, Does., 3: 190-194, 238-239, 612. 


. While on the whole helpful, England’s superior naval force during the Seven 


Years’ War occasionally inconvenienced Rhode Island slave traders. In 1756, 
for example, one correspondent informed the Vernons that a recent spate of 
captured French slavers had caused “a perfect glut” at slave marts in Barba- 
dos and Antigua. Trade at the Leeward Islands, he said, “which used to take 
10/11 of the slaves imported here . . . is shut up.” William Potts to William 
Vernon and Co., Dec. 8, 1756, Misc. Private Letters, file drawer C-20, RISA. 


. Rhode Island slaver destinations in the colonial period may be compared with 


those of their English counterparts by consulting K. W. Stetson, “A Quantita- 
tive Approach to Britain's American Slave Trade, 1700-1773” (Master's 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1967), pp. 13-15, 41, 48. Those figures are 
more conveniently found in Phillip Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade: A Census 
(Madison, 1969), p. 137. 


. A Georgia statute “prohibiting the importation and use of black slaves or 


negroes” was on the books and enforced beginning in 1735, although the 
trustees of the colony eventually caved in to local demand and repealed the 
unpopular act in 1749. South Carolina enacted a prohibitive £100 duty on 
slaves imported into the colony which ran from 1740 through 1744. Total 
prohibition was attempted in 1760, and the £100 tax, which achieved the 
same goal, was revived in 1764. The latter act, passed in 1764, did not take 
effect until 1766, and then ran for three consecutive years. See W. E. B. Du 
Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of America, 
1638-1870 (Baton Rouge, 1965; orig. pub. 1896), pp. 214-215, 219-220. 
The effects of the 1764 Prohibitory Duty Act on the Charleston slave market 
were detailed in a letter from John Scott to Christopher Champlin, Dec. 7, 
1764, box 43, NHS. See also Darold D. Wax, “Georgia and the Negro before 
the American Revolution,” Georgia Historical Society Quarterly 51 (1967): 63- 
75. 


. Henry Laurens quoted in Donnan, Docs., 4: 437 n. Slave import figures for 


South Carolina, which appeared annually in the Charleston press, were often 
reprinted in Rhode Island newspapers for the benefit of interested mer- 
chants. See, for example, the Newport Mercury, July 22, 1765; Providence 
Gazette, Sept. 4, 1773. 

Nathaniel Russell to Aaron Lopez, May 28, 1770, box 652, bk. 631, no. 11, 
NHS; [?] to Peleg Thurston, Feb. 14, 1759, Slavery MSS, box 6, NYHS; Jonas 
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11. 


12. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


and William Redwood and William Vernon to Samuel Sanford, Sept. 7, 1758, 
Slavery MSS, box 6, NYHS; Donnan, Docs., 3: 612. 

The post-war restrictions imposed on American attempts to resume a domi- 
nant role in the West Indies trade are analyzed in the following works. John 
H. Coatsworth, “American Trade with European Colonies in the Caribbean 
and South America, 1790-1812," WMQ 24 (April 1967): 243-266; Alice B. 
Keith, “Relaxations in the British Restrictions on the American Trade with 
the British West Indies, 1783-1802,” Journal of Modern History 20 (March 
1948): 1-18; James F. King, “Evolution of the Free Slave Trade Principle in 
Spanish Colonial Administration,” Hispanic American Historical Review 22 
(1942): 34-56; Douglass C. North, The Economic Growth of the United States, 
1790-1860 (Englewood Cliffs, 1961), chaps. 2-3; C. H. Haring, The Spanish 
Empire in America (New York, 1947), chap. 17. 

Du Bois, Suppression, pp. 224, 226, 229, 236-40; Patrick S. Brady, “The Slave 
Trade and Sectionalism in South Carolina, 1787-1808,” Journal of Southern 
History 38 (1972): 601-620. 


. The economic conditions in post-war Rhode Island are carefully detailed in 


John Kaminsky, “Paper Politics: The Northern State Loan Offices during the 
Confederation, 1783-1790” (Ph.D. diss., University of Wisconsin, 1972), 
chap. 1. 

F, H. and E. to John Anderson, May 8, 1784, Slavery MSS, box 2, NYHS. 
King, “Free Slave Trade Principle,” pp. 34-36; Herbert Klein, “North Amer- 
ican Competition and the Characteristics of the African Slave Trade to Cuba, 
1790-1794,” WMQ 28 (Jan. 1971): 88. The Providence Gazette carried an item 
on the opening of Havana to foreign slave traders on June 27, 1789. The ship 
Providence, owned by Clark and Nightingale, cleared for Africaand Havanaa 
month later (Providence Gazette, July 25, 1789). 

Levi D’Wolf to James D'Wolf, Jan. 24, 1797, D'Wolf Papers, RIHS; Klein, 
“African Slave Trade to Cuba,” table 2, p. 92; Anna Clauder, American 
Commerce as Affected by the Wars of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 1793— 
1812 (Philadelphia, 1932); North, Economic Growth, chaps. 2-5. 

A few Rhode Islanders ignored the South Carolina prohibition of 1787; but 
Charleston factors often declined to assist them in the sales of illegal cargoes. 
Samuel Brown described one “squeamish” Charleston merchant in a letter to 
William Vernon concerning their jointly owned slaver, Pacific. Samuel Brown 
to William Vernon, April 20, 1789, Slavery MSS, box 1 (B-24), NYHS. 
Occasionally, a slaver was caught violating the 1787 ordinance. There was 
apparently at least a modest attempt made at enforcing the statute. See the 
Newport Mercury, July 16, 1787. On Jan. 1, 1808, the Charleston Courier 
reported that slave imports over the four-year period 1804-1807, totalled 39, 
310. 


. Thomas Stafford (for Dr. Manuel de Sarratea) to John Sabens, Feb. 7, 1801, 


Xerox of original letter in private hands, BHS; William Vernon to [?], Jan. 20, 
1800, box 49, folder 6, NHS; Account of slave sales from the ship Ascension in 
Buenos Aires, March 24, 1798, Slavery MSS, box 8, NYHS; Account of slave 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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sales from the ship Resource at Montevideo, July through Nov. 1806, Night- 
ingale-Jencks Papers, RIHS; and papers relating to the Ann, Jonathan Denni- 
son captain, James D'Wolf owner, in Donnan, Docs., 3: 388-394. 


. Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek Hopkins, July 15, 1765, Brown Papers, 


JCBL. 


. Du Bois discusses both state and federal legislation passed prior to 1807 that | 


interdicts the slave trade, in Suppression, pp. 52, 73, 80-84. The laws them- : 
selves are listed in his app. A, pp. 229, 237, 240. 

George E. Brooks surveys New England's “legitimate” trade with Africa in 
Yankee Traders, Old Coasters, and African Middlemen (Boston, 1970), chaps. 1-2. 


. Peleg and Audley Clarke to John Vilett, Jan. 24, 1797, H. Audley Clarke 


Papers, RIHS. 

For glimpses of Rhode Island slavers circumventing the laws that outlawed 
their trade, see James D’Wolf to Simmons Luther, June 22, 1805, D'Wolf 
Papers, BHS; Peleg and Audley Clarke to John Vilett, Jan. 24, 1797, H. 
Audley Clarke Papers, RIHS. 

Wilkinson and Ayrault to David Lindsay, June 19, 1754, in George Champlin 
Mason’s Reminiscences of Newport (Newport, R.I. 1884), NYHS copy, p. 148; 
and Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek Hopkins, July 7, 1764, Brown Papers, 
JCBL. 

Christopher and George Champlin to Robert Champlin, Nov. 21, 1774 and 
Feb. 20, 1775, Champlin Letterbook no. 135, NHS. 

The following captains’ instructions include marketing advice that was less 
complicated and probably more typical than the barrage received by young 
Champlin: Donnan, Docs., 3: 138-139, 148-149, 189 n, 211-212, and 262. 
Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek Hopkins, June 4, 1765, Brown Papers, 
JCBL; Samuel Brown to William Vernon, Sept. 24, 1807, Slavery MSS, box 1 
(B-15), NYHS; Samuel and James King Went to Christopher and George 
Champlin, Dec. 16, 1775, RIHS MSS, vol. 19, no. 120, RIHS; Santa Maria de 
Cuesta to James D'Wolf, Dec. 10, 1796, D'Wolf Papers, RIHS. 

Peleg Clarke to John Fletcher, March 17, 1775, and April 16, 1775, Peleg 
Clarke Letterbook (76), NHS; John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Nov. 24, 1772, 
and Dec. 22, 1774, Letterbook no. 75, NHS; Joseph and Eliphalet Fitch to 
Christopher and George Champlin, Oct. 23, 1775, Champlin Papers, box 4, 
RIHS; Gabriel Manigault to Samuel and William Vernon, April 5, 1755, 
Slavery MSS, box 2 (L-12), NYHS; [Samuel and William] Vernon to [?}, April 
8, 1771, box 45 (45-2), NHS; Nathaniel Russell to Aaron Lopez, July 14, 1772, 
box 652, bk. 633, no. 56, NHS. 


. Thomas Reader to Robert Crooke, Sept. 16, 1754, Slavery MSS, box 2 (R-1), 


NYHS; Gabriel Manigault to Samuel and William Vernon, April 5, 1755, 
Slavery MSS, NYHS; box 2 (L-12), NYHS; Adams and Griffin to same, Jan. 
22, 1765, Slavery MSS, box 1 (A-32), NYHS; [?] to Peleg Thurston, Feb. 14, 
1759, Slavery MSS, box 6, NYHS. 


. Nathaniel Russell to Aaron Lopez, July 14, 1772, box 652, bk. 633, no. 56, 


NHS; Henry Bonnin to George Goulding and Peter Bours, June 3, 1734, box 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


45 (45-182), NHS; Adams and Griffin to Samuel and William Vernon, Oct. 
25, 1767, Slavery MSS, box 1 (A-23), NYHS. An overstocked or “giutted” 
market did not always preclude a profitable sale and high prices. See Phillips 
and Gardner to Gardner and Dean, July 26, 1806, Slavery MSS, box 2, 
NYHS; William Mackinen and Stephen Blizard to Abraham Redwood, 
March 24, 1757, box 36 (36-259), NHS; Nicholas Brown and Co. to Esek 
Hopkins, Nov. 19, 1765, Brown Papers, JCBL. The twin effects of war 
rumors and a poor sugar crop on the Antigua slave market in 1734-1735 are 
described in Henry Bonnin to [Abraham Redwood?], July 11, 1734, box 654, 
1: 33, NHS; Henry Bonnin to George Goulding, June 29, 1735, box 45 
(45-183), NHS. 

David Lindsey to Philip Wilkinson, June 17, 1753, in Mason, Reminiscences, 
RIHS ed.; Newport Mercury, Jan. 10, 1763, and Sept. 5, 1774; John Duncan to 
William Vernon and Co., Aug. 24, 1773, Misc. Letters, file drawer C-20, 
RISA. 

Three to four months was the usual time allotted for purchasing a slave cargo. 
See Samuel Brown to William Vernon, July 3, 1792, Slavery MSS, box I 
(B-20), NYHS; Christopher and George Champlin to Robert Champlin, Nov. 
21, 1774, Champlin Letterbook, no. 135, NHS. The precision with which 
slaving voyages were theoretically timed is well explained by Samuel Brown in 
the letter cited above. For the consequences of schedules gone awry see John 
D'Wolf to James D’Wolf, n.d., D'Wolf Papers, RIHS. 

See, for example, Henry Laurens’ evaluation of the Charleston slave market 
in Henry Laurens to Smith and Clifton, May 26, 1755, in Philip M. Hamer, 
ed., Papers of Henry Laurens, 6 vols. (Charleston, S.C., 1968-1978), 1: 255— 
256. Herbert Klein notes the seasonal nature of slave markets at Virginia, 
Cuba and Jamaica in Middle Passage, pp. 130, 220, 155-156. 

Fran Maures and David Cooper to Samuel and William Vernon, Aug. 8, 
1775, box 49 (49-426), NHS; John Fletcher to Peleg Clarke, Feb. 24, 1772, 
Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 75, NHS; Fowler Walker, Jr., to Jonas and 
William Redwood and William Vernon, April 17, 1758, box 49 (49-151), 
NHS; Daniel Lylcott to Jacob Rivera and Aaron Lopez, Jan. 26, 1771, box 
652, bk. 631, no. 62, NHS; Nathaniel Fellows to Silas Dean, Jan. 24, 1807, 
Slavery MSS, box 1 (F-12), NYHS; David Nagle to William Vernon, Feb. 1, 
1796, Slavery MSS, box 2, NYHS. 

[?] to Peleg Thurston, Feb. 14, 1759, Slavery MSS, box 6, NYHS. For arrival 
times at Savannah, 1794-1796, see Appendix. 


. Donnan, Docs., 4: 340 n; Austin and Laurens to Samuel and William Vernon, 


Jan. 22, 1757, Slavery MSS, box 1, NYHS; Miles Brewton to same, May 3, 
1773, box 656 (656-52), NHS; Henry Laurens to Smith and Clifton, May 26, 
1755, in Papers of Henry Laurens, 1: 255-256; F. H. and E. to John Anderson, 
May 8, 1784, Slavery MSS, box 2, NYHS. Figures for arrival times at Charles- 
ton, 1804-1807, were derived from a sample of fifty-seven voyages listed in 
the Appendix. 
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Adams and Griffin to Samuel and William Vernon, July 4, 1763 and Dec. 26, 
1768, Slavery MSS, box 1 (A-14) and (A-12), NYHS; William Taylor to 
William Vernon, July 5, 1763, Slavery MSS, box 2 (T-11), NYHS. Carter 
Braxton to Nicholas Brown and Co., Oct. 16, 1763, Brown Papers, JCBL. 


. For different approaches to the question of tribal preferences at different 


markets, see Daniel Mannix and Malcolm Cowley, Black Cargoes: A History of 
the Atlantic Slave Trade, 1518-1865 (New York, 1962), pp. 153-170; Curtin, 
Atlantic Slave Trade, pp. 143, 150, 154-162, together with revisions in his 
“Measuring the Atlantic Slave Trade,” in Race and Slavery in the Western 
Hemisphere: Quantitative Studies, ed. Stanley L. Engerman and Eugene D. 
Genovese, pp. 107—128 (Princeton, 1979). Curtin’s revised figures rely on two 
studies of national carriers: Roger Anstey, “Volume and Profitability of the 
British Slave Trade, 1761-1807,” in Race and Slavery, pp. 3-31; and Johannes 
Postma, “The Origin of African Slaves: The Dutch Activities on the Guinea 
Coast, 1675-1795, Race and Slavery, pp. 33-49. For North American planter 
preferences, see Darold D. Wax, “Preferences for Slaves in Colonial Amer- 
ica,” Journal of Negro History 58 (Oct. 1973): 389-399. 

Miles Brewton to Samuel and William Vernon, May 3, 1773, box 656 (656- 
52), NHS; John Knowles to same, Jan. 24, 1775, box 49 (49-291), NHS. John 
Westmorland to Peleg Clarke, Jan. 8, 1777, Peleg Clarke Letterbook, no. 76, 
NHS. The universal preference and high regard for Gold Coast slaves is 
reflected in the following letters: Carter Braxton to Nicholas Brown and Co., 
Oct. 16, 1763, Brown Papers, JCBL; Austin and Laurens to Samuel and 
William Vernon, Jan. 22, 1757, Slavery MSS, box 1 (A-7), NYHS; John 
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115-120; brig Bayard, 2: 120-122. The single case brought by the govern- 
ment was argued by District Attorney David Howell, a charter member of the 
Providence Abolition Society. His predecessor, David L. Barnes, replaced 
Benjamin Bourn on the district court bench while the latter was elevated to 
the circuit court. The reshuffling occurred in 1801, following Jefferson's 
election. Isaac Shearman’s misfortune is reported in Jonathan Russell to 
Albert Gallatin, March 18, 1804, Shepley Papers, vol. 9, no. 7, RIHS. 
William Ellery to David L. Barnes, Oct. 19, 1799, R.I. MSS, vol. 5, no. 115, 
RIHS; Same to Oliver Wolcott, Feb. 23, 1800, Customhouse Letterbook, no. 
2, p. 291, NHS. 


61. John Brown to James D'Wolf and Shearjashub Bourn, (n.d., but 1800), John 


Brown Papers, RIHS; Brown to Benjamin Bourn, Feb. 1801, Peck MSS, box 
11, no. 66, RIHS. The progress of the Bristol district bill through Congress 
may be followed in Annals of Congress, 10: 1034, 1050, 1745-1746. For the law 
itself see U.S. Statutes, 2: 101-102. 
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62. 


63. 


65. 


67. 


69. 


For Russell's appointment see U.S., Congress (Senate), Journal of the Executive 
Proceedings of the Senate of the United States, 3 vols. (Washington, D.C., D. 
Green, 1828), 1: 388-389. Jefferson reappointed Russell to the Bristol collec- 
torship in January 1802 upon the expiration of his commission from Adams. 
See Senate Executive Journal, 1: 401. Russell has heretofore been considered 
one of Jefferson's early political appointments in 1801, an error stemming 
from confusion between Russell, a Bristol Federalist and his more famous 
namesake, the Republican diplomat Jonathan Russell from Providence. See, 
for example, the otherwise authoritative Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., The 
Jeffersonian Republicans in Power: Party Operations, 1801-1809 (Chapel Hill, 
1963), p. 16. 

William Ellery to Gabriel Duvall, May 28, 1803, Customhouse Letterbook, 2: 
456, NHS. 


. William Hunter to James D'Wolf, Feb. 23, 1803, James D'Wolf MSS, Baker 


Library, Harvard. 

Charles Collins, Jr., to John D’Wolf, Oct. 22, 1803, D’Wolf Papers, “Ships” 
folder, BHS. On Jefferson's conversion to the spoils system see Cunningham, 
Republicans in Power, chaps. 1-2. The threat regarding Rhode Island's vote on 
the constitutional amendment is noted on page 56. 


. Charles Collins, Jr., to John D’Wolf, Oct. 22, 1803, D'Wolf Papers, “Ships” 


folder, BHS. Christopher Ellery to James D'Wolf, Feb. 27, 1804, D'Wolf 
Papers, 1780-1807, RIHS. The Providence Gazette announced Collins’ 
appointment on March 24, 1804. It can be found in the Senate Executive 
Journal, 1: 464—465. 

Jonathan Russell to Albert Gallatin, March 18, 1804, Shepley Papers, vol. 9, 
no. 7, RIHS. 


. Christopher Ellery to James D'Wolf, Feb. 27, 1804, D'Wolf Papers, 1780- 


1807, RIHS; James Madison to David Howell, July 2, 1806, MBP, vol. 11, no. 
32, RIHS. Moses Brown assumed that Jefferson had been duped in the 
agreement to remove Russell and appoint Collins. The evidence, especially 
the account of the slave traders’ meeting with him, seems to support this 
conclusion. See Moses Brown to James Milnor, Feb. 2, 1811, MBP, box 2, 
(“Slavery”), RIHS. 

Jefferson's message to Congress, preserved in the House Journal (9th Cong., 
2d sess. 5: 468), is quoted in Du Bois, Suppression, p. 95. For a summary of 
Jefferson's thoughts and actions regarding the slave trade, see John Chester 
Miller, The Wolf by the Ears: Thomas Jefferson and Slavery (New York, 1977), pp. 
145-147. 


Epilogue 


. Bristol Sea Letters, 1805-1818, BHS; Herbert Klein, The Middle Passage 


(Princeton, 1978), p. 215. 


. U.S., Congress, Statutes at Large, 2 vols. (St. Paul, 1848), 2: 246. 
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ley, 1963), pp. 30-32, 58, apps. A, B, F,G, H, I, J, and M; W. E. F. Ward, The 
Royal Navy and the Slavers: The Suppression of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York, 
1969), chap. 7; W. E. B. Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the 
United States of America, 1638-1870 (Baton Rouge, 1965; orig. pub. 1896), pp. 
162-167, 178-183, 292-298, 303-312. Judd Scott Harmon, “Marriage of 
Convenience: The United States Navy in Africa, 1820-1843,” American Nep- 
tune 22 (1972): 264-276. 

. See “The Slave Trade in 1816,” in Rhode Island Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, new ser., 6 (Jan. 1899): 226-227; Elizabeth Donnan, “The New England 
Slave Trade after the Revolution,” New England Quarterly 3 (April 1930): 278; 
Du Bois, Suppression, p. 110; George Howe, Mount Hope: A New England 
Chronicle (New York, 1959), pp. 131-132, 205-213, 219-221, 237; Moses 
Brown to James Milnor, Feb. 2, 1811, MBP, box 2, RIHS; D’Wolf Papers, 
BHS, “Ships” Folder; Bristol Sea Letters, 1805-1818, BHS; Peter Coleman, ' 
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. Coleman, Transformation, chap. 2. Seymour Drescher argues that abolition in 
Great Britain interrupted a growing not a declining commerce in Econocide: 
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literature on Eric Williams’ “decline thesis” in chap. 1. 
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156, 157, 158 

Forts, African: British, 106-107, 113-118; 
Danish, 113, 114-115, 129; Dutch, 111, 
112, 113, 114-115, 116, 117, 129, 133; 
French, 113, 114-115. See also names of 
individual forts 
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Fort trade, 106, 125-136 

France: African forts, 113, 114-115; as 
slave carrier, 7, 152, 154; as trading na- 
tion, 13, 16, 172-173 

Freedmen, 60-61 

Freelove (sloop, Providence), 46 

French and Indian War, 30 

Friends, Society of, 204-206, 207, 208 

Frost, George, 151, 156 


Gallatin, Albert, 226-227, 228 

Gambia River, 124, 126 

Gardner, Caleb, 50, 92, 207, 209 

Gardner, William, 47 

Gardner and Dean, 146 

General Assembly (R.I.), Remonstrance to 
the Board of Trade (1764), 12-16 

Georgia, 98, 165, 166, 169, 171-173, 175, 
176, 182, 185 

Gidley, John, Jr., 81 

Godfrey, Caleb, 63, 105, 139, 140 

Godfrey, Isaac, 53 

Gold, 6, 108, 111, 127 

Gold Coast, 105, 107, 110, 111, 112-118, 
126, 128, 133, 141, 159, 186, 187. See 
also names of individual locations 

Good Intent (sloop, Bristol), 97 

Gordon, William, 207 

Gore, Christopher, 207-208 

Goree Island, 124, 132 

Goulding, George, 196 

Governor Jay (cutter, U.S.), 219 

Grain Coast (Windward Coast), 105, 124, 
129, 147, 159 

Granger, Gideon, 227 

Great Britain: African forts, 106-107, 
113-118; free ports, 17; indebtedness 
to, 13, 17, 20; as slave carrier, 6, 7, 64— 
65, 107-110, 152, 154; trade with, 10, 
11, 13, 17, 172-173; as underwriters, 
92, 95. See also names of individual Afri- 
can companies and forts 

Greene, Ray, 213, 215 

Greenwich, R.I. 

Grenada, 166, 171, 180, 190 

Grey, Captain, 147 

Guadaloupe, 30 

Guiase Cams, 110, 126, 159. See also 
names of individual locations 


Haley and Hopkins, 73, 92, 98 
Hamlet, Captain, 151 
Hammond, Pollipus, 50 


Harding, John, 59 
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Hare (sloop, Newpor 

Havana, 17, 174.17 1 78, 181, 185, 235. 
See also Cuba 

Hazard, Benjamin, 237 

Hazard, Stanton, 205 

Health of slaves, 91, 99, 145-150, 193— 
194 

Hicks, Benjamin, 47 

—_ 166 

84-85 

Holand: African forts, 111, 112, 113, 
114-115, 116, 117, 129, 133; as slave 
carrier, 6, 154 

Hope (brig, Newport), 207-211 

Hope (schooner, Bristol), 89, 101 

Hope (ship, Providence), 214-215 

Hopkins, Esek, 51, 120-121, 124, 125, 
151, 160, 177 

Hopkins, John, 63 

Hopkins, Samuel, 206, 208-209 

Hopkins, Stephen, on Rhode Island com- 
merce, 12 

Howell, David, 209 

Hunter, Henry, 89 


Imports (R.1.), 10, 12, 13; duties on, 11, 
12. See also Molasses; Rum; and Si 

Independence, effect of, on trade, 17-18, 
26, 31-34, 172-173, oe 

Indigo, as commodity, 10 

Ingraham, Jeremiah, 46, 47 

Ingraham, —. 223-224 

Instructions, ca ", 52-53, 105 

Insurance, 30, 103; policies, 98-100; 
rates, 95-98, 101 

Insurrections: of crew, 63; insurance 
clause on, 99; of slaves, 91-92, 145, 
150-154, 155-158 

Interlopers, 107-108, 189 

Investment: in commerce, 8-9, 19-21; in 
slave trade, 19-21, 26, 49. See also Mer- 
chants and Owners 

Ivory Coast, 125 


Jamaica, 108, 165, 169, 170-171, 172, 
180, 184, 185, 186, 189, 191 
ames, Peter, 124, 125 
James Fort, 112, 124, 126 
Jefferson, Thomas, 17, 223, 226-229 
Jencks, Joseph, on economy, 10-11 
Jepson, John, 50 
Johnson, William, 109 
Joles, John, 150 
Jones and Roe, 191 
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Juno (ship, Bristol), 146 


King and Went, 181 
King George's War, 28, 30 
Kingston, 180, 189. See also Jamaica 


Laurens, Henry, 171, 185 
Leeward Islands, 184. See also names of in- 
‘vidual island: 


tion, 32, 106, 173, 177, 223-224; 
British, 12, 16, 106, 177; federal, 31, 
$2, 98, 98, 106, 177, 203-204, 204-205, 
212-229, 235; Rhode Island, 32, 177, 
204-206; state, 173, 175, 206; violation 
of, 17-18, 32, 33-34, 177-179, 198, 
= 233. See also Federal laws and State 

ws 
Leonard, John, 222-224, 226 
Liberty (ship, Providence), 151, 153-154 
Lindsay, David, 150 
, 100, 196, 207-212, 213-216, 
216-225 
Little Cape Mount (Little Mount), 121, 
124, 125 
Little Compton, R.1., 37 
Little George (sloop, Newport), 151, 157, 
158 


Lite Mount (Little Cape Mount), 121, 
124, 125 

Livestock, as commodity, 10, 12, 87 

Aaron, 37, 45—46, 47, 70, 80, 84, 

88, 98, 131, 150, 183, 191, 192 

Louisa (brig, Newport), 146 

Louisa (sloop, Newport), 67, 69 

Lucy (schooner, Bristol), 217-218 

Lumber, as commodity, 10, 11, 12 

Lylcott, Daniel, 191 


Madison, James, 229 

Mail, 183 

Malbone, Evan, 80, 89 

Malbone, Francis, 92, 237 

Malbone, Frank, 89 

Malbone, Geoffrey, 81 

Malbone, John, 37 

Malbone family, 45, 47, 58 

Malcolm and Nevinson, 192 

Manchester, Isaac, 50 

Markets: for rum, 13, 15-16, 20, 106— 
118; for slaves, 7, 21, 30, 53, 99-100, 
165-199 

Martindale, Silas, 132 

Mary (ship, Providence), 139, 141, 148, 
151, 156, 160 
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Marygold (brig, Newport), 67 

Marygold (brig, Newport), 194 

Maryland, 173 

Mason, Benjamin, 89, 190 

Massachusetts: abolition in, 206, 207-211; 
as rum carrier, 20; as shipbuilder, 79; 
as slave carrier, 6, 10, 11, 25, 206; trade 
with, 10; as underwriter, 92 

Mates, 56-57, 58, 59, 68 

Maures, Francis, 185 

Mayberry, Freeman, 50, 219 

Melvil, Thomas, 112-113 

Merchants: Rhode Island, 17-21, 26, 45— 
55, 79; West Indies, 8, 107-110. See also 
Commerce; Factors, Guinea; Owners; 
and names of individual persons and firms 

Middlemen. See Factors, Guinea 

Middle passage, 7, 143-161 

Miles, Richard, 86, 114, 115, 128 

Mill, David, 86, 111, 113, 129, 133, 135, 
139 

Molasses, 185, 197; import of, 7, 10, 12— 
15, 20, 197; reexport of, 13, 14-15; 
taxes on, 12, 13, 16 

Molasses Act (1733), 12 

Monroe, James, 235 

Montevideo, 165, 175-176 

Moore, Thomas, 150 

Morgue, James, 115-116 

Mortality: of crew, 50, 65, 154-155; insur- 
ance against, 99; of slaves, 99, 145-146, 
148-150 

Mount Hope Insurance Company, 94 

Mouri, 115-116 

Mozambique, 55, 176 

Mumford, 122 

Munro, a 219-220 

Mutiny, 63 

Mutter, William, 115, 152 


Nagle, David, 89 

Nancy (brig, Providence), 151, 157 
Nancy (schooner, Bristol), 66, 67 

Nancy (schooner, Warren), 151, 158 
Napoleonic Wars, 31-32, 95, 174 
Narragansett, R.1., 92 

Naval stores, See Provisions 

Navigation, 105-106, 183. See also Trade 


Newport, R.I., 6, 9, 10, 14, 26, 36-42, 79, 
81, 167-169, 236-237 
Newport Insurance Company, 92-94, 97 
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New York: as slave carrier, 11, 234; as 
underwriter, 92 

Non-Importation Agreement (1774), 31, 
204-205 

Norris, Thomas, 117-118 

North Carolina, 173 

North Kingston, R.1., 37 

North Providence, R.1., 79 

Nutrition: of crew, 69; of slaves, 147-148 


Officers, 66-67. See also Captains and 
Mates 

Orange (brig, Newport), 219-220 

Orders in Council (1806), 32 

Othello (brig, Newport), 67, 69, 151, 156, 
157, 185 

Owners, 36, 45-55, 79-80; multiple own- 
ership, 36, 45-46, 49. See also Mer- 
chants, Rhode Island, and names of indi- 
vidual persons and firms 


Packard, Nathaniel, 151, 158 

Packard, Samuel, 213 

Palavers, 120-122 

Panyaring, 122 

Paucatuck, R.I., 79 

Perkins, Captain, 151 

Petrie, Gilbert, 114, 128 

Phillips and Gardner, 189 

Pierce, E. J., 121 

Pinenine, 121 

Pinnegar, William, 85, 122, 137, 138 

Planters, 181-182, 186-188 

Polly (brig, Newport), 129 

Polly (ship, Bristol), 145 

Pope, Francis, 50-51 

Portage bills, 66-67 

Potter, Abijah, 151, 153-154 

Potter, Simeon, 36, 39, 47, 88, 89 

Prices: of rum, 111, 133, 172; of ships, 
79-80; of slaves, 118-120, 172, 173, 
179-180, 187 

Prince Sherbrough (sloop, Newport), 80 

Privateers, 30, 91, 97, 158 

Private trade, 106, 136-138 

Privil slaves, 49, 68 

Profitability, 19, 118-119, 126, 145 

Prohibition Act of 1798 (Ga.), 175 

Prosperity (sloop, Bristol), 89 

Providence, R.I., 10, 14, 36, 37-42, 79, 
87, 236-237 

Providence Society for the Abolition of 
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the Slave Trade, 93-94, 178, 206-212, 
213-216, 222, 234 

Provisions: as commodity, 10, 12, 87; 
ship's stores, 86-87, 147 


Quarantines, 193-194 


Rambler (brig, Bristol), 98 

Redwood, Abraham, 50, 80, 183 

Reheboth, Mass., 169 

Remington, Benjamin, 47 

Resource (ship, Providence), 67 

Return on investment. See Profitability 

Revenue Act of 1764 (Sugar Act), 16 

Rhode Island: economy of, 8-21, 31, 79, 
172-173, 235-237; laws of, 32, 85, 177, 
204-212; as principal American slave 
carrier, 5-6, 8, 25, 110, 190, 233-237; 
slavery in, 10, 11, 60, 165, 166-169 

Rhodes, Nehemiah, 122, 123 

Rhodes, Samuel, 153 

Rice, as commodity, 10, 197 

Rigging, 73-74 

Rio Noones, 97 

Rio Pongo, 97 

Rising Sun (sloop, Warren), 141 

Ritton, Joseph, 46 

Rivera, Jacob, 37, 45-46, 53, 88 

Robbins, Asher, 223 

Roberts, John, 122, 133 

Robinson, James, 92 

Robinson, John, 93, 102 

Robinson, Thomas, 222 

Rogers, Thomas, 50, 129, 135, 151, 156 

Rotch, William, 207-211, 214 

Royal African Company, 81, 107-110, 
136, 147, 189, 193 

Royal Charlotte (brig, Newport), 67, 69 

Rum, 81-87, 106-118, 127; consumption 
of, 13, 15, 64, 139; as currency, 108, 
111; distilleries, 13, 15, 81, 88-89; ex- 
port of, 6, 10, 12, 13-16, 20, 81, 111; 
import of, 15, 197; leakage, 85, 90, 
108-109, 138; markets for, 13, 15—16, 
20, 106-118; shortages of, 88; storage 
and handling of, 62, 84—85; types of, 
85-86, 108, 114 

Russell, Jonathan, 226, 228 

Russell, Nathaniel, 183 


Sabens, John, 121, 149 
Sailing orders, 52-53, 105 
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St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 30, 165-166, 
171 

St. Eustatius, 166, 173, 174, 176 

St. Kitts (St. Christopher), 30, 165-166, 
171 

St. Louis Fort, 126 

St. Lucia, 192 

St. Thomas, 173, 174, 176 

Sales, types of: auction, 192-193, 194; 
candle, 192-193; contract, 193; of ves- 
sel, 131-132, 178, 193, 198. See also 
Markets and Prices 

Sally (brig, Bristol), 66, 67 

Sally (brig, Ne ), 101 

Sally (brig, Providence), 150, 151, 156, 
160 


Sally (sloop, Newport), 67 

Salt, as commodity, 10 

Saltonstall, Dudley, 115-116 

Sanford, Samuel, 92, 99 

Santa Maria and Cuesta, 181 

Savannah, Ga., 98, 171-172, 175, 182 

Scooner, William, 151 

Scott, George, 125-126, 151, 157 

Scott, John, 171 

Scott family, 46 

Seamen, 56-57, 59, 141; black, 60-61; 
slaves as, 154. See also Crew 

Security aboard ship, 62-63, 68-69, 72- 
73, 150-154 

Senegal River, 124, 126 

Senegambia, 107, 114, 159, 186, 187 

Seven Years’ War, 30, 38, 95 

Shearman, Benjamin, 58 

Sherbro, 126 

Sherman, Isaac, 225 

Shipbuilding, 79, 236. See also Ships 

Shipping fleet, 9, 11, 12, 18, 73-74, 75— 
76. See also Commerce; Ships; and 
Voyages 

Ships, 7-8, 9, 11, 56, 70-80; armament 
of, 72-73, 157-158; British, 7, 74-75, 
76-77; construction of, 70-71; cost of, 
79-80; longevity of, 77-78, 90-91; rig- 
gore 73-74; Rhode Island, 7-8, 11, 

0, 74-75; speed of, 76-77; noe. 7, 

11, 56, 74-76. See also Captains; Crew; 
Seamen; Voyages; and Appendix and 

Ship's stores. See Provisions 

Shuttle trade pattern, 7, 20 
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Sierra Leone, 108, 110, 124, 126, 130, 
136, 140, 141, 159 

Sierra Leone (schooner, Newport), 150 

Skinner, James, 112-113 

Slavery in Rhode Island, 10, 11, 60, 165, 
166-169. See also Slaves and Slave trade 

Slaves: as cargo, 7-8, 71-73, 91-92; char- 
acteristics of, 186-188; markets for, 7, 
21, 30, 53, 99-100; numbers of, 26, 31, 
33; purchase of, 52-53, 105, 118-141; 
revolts by, 91-92, 145, 150-154, 155— 
158; suicide attempts by, 160; treatment 
of, 145, 153-154 

Slave trade, 5-8, 25; abolition of, 17-18, 
32, 33-34, 93-94, 203-229, 233-239; 
American, 5-6, 11, 25; colonial, 8-16, 
26-31, 33, 98, 172, 176-177; by date, 
26-34; by market, 165-177; by owner, 
36, 45-55; by port of origin, 34-42; 
post-Revolutionary, 17-18, 31-32, 33— 
34, 172-173, 176-177. See also Slaves; 
Trade patterns; Voyages; and West 
Africa 


Slave Trade Act of 1794, $2, 42, 93, 177, 
203-204, 212-229 

Slave Trade Act of 1800, 32, 93, 212, 
221-222, 225 

Slocum, Charles, 97 

Slocum, John, 92 

South America, 165, 175-176 

South Carolina, 98, 100, 159, 165, 166, 
169, 171-172, 173, 175, 176-177, 181, 
183, 185-186, 187, 188, 194-195, 196, 
197 

Spain, 172-173, 174, 235 

Specie, 7, 12, 127, 178, 180-181, 197-198 

Spooner, Walter, 210 

Stanton, John, 47, 50, 207, 209 

State laws (R.I.), 204-212; 1766 statute on 
coopering, 85; 1774 statute on slavery, 
204; 1784 statute on slavery, 205, 1787 
statute on slave trade, $2, 177, 205-206 

Steele, John, 226-227 

Sterry, Cyprian, 39, 46, 47, 148, 213-214 

Sterry, Nathan, 63, 139, 140, 151, 156, 
160 


Stewards, 56 

Stockford, John, 138 

Success (schooner, Newport), 123 

Sugar: as commodity, 7, 10, 12, 197; crop, 
184, 185 

Suicide attempts, 160 

Sukey (schooner, Bristol), 89 
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Sultan (ship, Providence), 73, 88, 98 
Supercargoes, 51-52, 56 

Supply and demand, 30, 32, 53 
Surgeons, 56, | 

Sweet, George, 132 


Taber, Jeremiah, 151 

Talko, Fodolgo, 120 

Tantum, 129 

Tantumqweri, 136 

Taunton, R.I., later Mass., 36, 209-211 

Taxes: on molasses, 12, 13, 16; on slaves, 
11, 167, 171 

Taylor, Thomas Teakle, 46, 130, 131 

Taylor, William, 132, 137, 188 

Thames (ship, Newport), 147, 151, 156, 
158 


Theft, 138-139 

Thomas, Dalby, 51 

Thompson, Edward, 116 

Three Sisters (brig, Bristol), 194-195 

Threlfal and Anderson, 180, 190 

Thurston, John, 211 

Thurston, Peleg, 172, 182 

Thurston family, 46, 47, 49 

Tillinghast, Nicholas, 86 

Titt Butt (sloop, Newport), 67 

Tiverton, R.1., 37, 79 

Tobacco, as commodity, 87, 127, 197 

Toman, Draper, 182 

Tomlinson and Trecothick, 92 

Tonnage, 7, 11, 56, 74-76 

Trade patterns: black trade, 106, 118- 
125; fort trade, 106, 125-136; private 
trade; 106, 136-138; shuttle trade, 7, 
20, 197; Spanish flag trade, 235; 
triangular trade, 6, 20-21, 91, 179; in 
West Africa, 106, 113-114 

Trade routes, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18-20, 31, 
77, 91, 97-98, 235. See also African 
trade route; Coasting trade route; 
European trade route; Shuttle trade 
pattern; Triangular trade pattern; and 
West Indian trade route 

Treasury Department 213, 216, 217 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle (1748), 28 

Treaty of Paris (1763), 6, 18, 30 

Treaty of Utrecht (1711), 26 

Triangular trade pattern, 6, 20-21, 91 

Tuell, Samuel, 140 


Underwriters. See Insurance and names of 


individual firms 
Upper Guinea Coast, 110, 126 
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Vernon, Samuel, 69, 196 

Vernon, William, 69, 146, 147, 237 

Vernon and Mason, 124 

Vernon and Redwood, 136 

Vernon family, 37, 45, 46, 47, 63, 92, 
137, 156, 181, 182, 185, 188, 196 

Vial, Joshua, 151 

Vilett, John, 178 

Vinegar, 148 

Virginia, 166, 169, 172, 173, 182, 183, 
184, 186, 188, 193, 197 

Voyages, 19; conditions during, for crew, 
62-65, 69-70; conditions during, for 
slaves, 72, 245, 153-154; by date, 26— 
34; length of, 19, 50, 77, 159, 184, 195; 
by market, 165-177; numbers of, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 26-34; by owner, 36, 44~45; 
by port of origin, 3442; seasons for, 
53-55, 89, 183-186. See also Ships; 
Trade routes; and Appendix 


Wages, 66-68, 69 

Waldo, Samuel, 150, 153 

Wanton, Edward, 121, 132 

Wanton, Joseph, 46, 50, 87 

Wanton, William, 87 

Wanton family 37, 45, 47, 49, 58, 189 

War, effect of, on slave trade, 28, 30-32, 
33, 95-97, 167-169, 169-170, 174 

Ward, Richard: on shipping, 8-9; on slave 
trade, 11-13 

Ward, Samuel, 237 

Wardwell, Samuel, 46, 47, 219-220 

Warner, James, 68 

Warren, R.1., 36, 37-42, 79, 225 

Washbourn, Ebenezer, 122 

Waterman, Amoriah, 46 

Weather, 91, 97, 140, 183. See also 
Voyages, seasons for 

Went and Son, 180 

Went and Stevenson, 196 

Wentworth, John, on slave trade, 11 

West Africa, 53-54, 105-141; economy 
of, 113-115; forts, 106-107, 113-118, 
125-136; as market for rum, 15—16, 
81-84, 106-118; merchants, 7-8, 86, 
118-125; trade patterns in, 105-106, 
118-141; tribes, 30, 115-116, 120-125, 
186-187. See also African trade route 
and names of individual persons and loca- 
tions 

West Indian trade route, 10, 11, 12, 13— 
15, 17, 19-21, 97, 169-171, 173-174, 


Index 


235. See also Middle passage; Voyages; 
and West Indies 

West Indies, 8, 235; economy of, 53; mer- 
chants, 8, 107-110; as rum carrier, 
109-110; as slave carrier, 10, 107-108; 
as slave market, 53, 100, 165, 167, 169- 
171, 172, 173-174. See also West Indian 

route and names of individual per- 

sons and locations 

Wheel of Fortune (schooner, Providence), 
67 


Whitaker, Nathaniel, 222 
White, Edward, 107 
Whitting, Nathaniel, 129 
Willcock, Alexander, 188 
Wilkinson, Arthur, 196 
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Wilkinson and Ayrault, 179 
Windward Coast (Grain Coast), 105, 124, 
129, 147, 159 
Windward Islands, 171, 184. See also 
individual island 


Wolcott, Oliver, Jr., 213, 219, 221, 225, 
226, 227 

Wood, Joseph, 138, 139 

Wood, Peleg, 50, 215 

Woortman, Henry, 129, 130, 132 

Wright, Benjamin, 192 


Yanamayrous, 124 


